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Tas American Annual of Scientific Discovery now number- 
ing a second volume of a series that gives goodly promise of a 
lasting and honorable succession, the London publication of a 
similar kind which has already been issued for more than twenty 
years, the numerous serials devoted tolike purposes both in the Old 
and in the New World, and the frequent appearance of occasional 
volumes, in the form of abstracts, digests, retrospects, proceed- 
ings of scientific associ iations, and the like, afford one of the 
most decisive indications of the course in which the thoughts 
and efforts of the reflecting and working men of our time are 
directed. These two compact volumes, the condensed substance 
of many ample quarterlies and annuals, the bare titles of which 
would fill more than one page of the present article, serve most 
effectually both to awaken the desire to enter upon the minute 
study of every department of art and nature, and also to admin- 

ister a most humiliating rebuke to that aimless and dissipated 
ambition, which aspires to the attainment of all knowledge in 
one short life. But while these publications show at a glance 
what the scientific world is doing, thus exhibiting both the old 
and the new fields of investigation expanding beyond the utmost 
ability of any one mind to keep pace with the discoveries made 
by so many adventurous explorers, they also supply us with an 
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indispensable short-hand method of arriving at the chief points 
of interest in the results, of which any moder ‘ately well-informed 
mind cannot afford to be ignorant. Thus the professional or 
general reader, instead of allowing his impression of any de- 
partment of science to remain fixed as it was made by the study 
of a school or college text-book ten or twenty years ago, will be 
stimulated by the annual perusal of a volume like these to a re- 
survey of his possessions in scientific knowledge ; and where he 
finds the old boundaries resting upon false or imaginary territo- 
ries, or far within the limits of actual discovery, he will readjust 
their position according to ascertained fact. 

And indeed if there were not some such abridged process of 
learning the grand results of scientific research from year to 
year, any single individual might despair at once of continuing 
to embrace within the compass of his unassisted vision, even the 
general outlines of the ever-widening area of human knowledge. 

f in addition to these two duodecimos of four hundred pages 
each, we had one of a similar character to correspond in lke 
manner to each of the successive years of the half century just 
closed, the series would bear witness to an amount of patient re- 
search, keen observation, and untiring labor, which it is altogeth- 
er impossible to estimate. Let the most obstinate doubter and 
denier of the reality of human progress be put to the task of 
intelligently reading through such a series, and he certainly 
could not deny that the human mind within the period under 
review had at least been awakened to a most unprecedented ac- 
tivity. Nor could he maintain that the effort put forth had been 
unattended by a correspondent success in securing the object 
sought. 

Never before in the whole course of the world’s history has 
the spirit of investigation on all subjects been so laboriously at 
work, or so intelligently directed, or so abundantly successful in 
its efforts. Thousands of restless and inquiring minds have run 
to and fro through all the earth, and have striven with ceaseless 
endeavor to subject every department in the kingdom of nature, 
every mystery ov erhanging the shadowy frontier of human 
knowledge, to renew ed and more seé arching scrutiny. They 
have explored with the light of modern intelligence amid the 
fossil remains and the mouldering archives of the past; and with 
equal zeal they have written down with unwearied hand ev ery 
event, and drawn with d aguerreotype exactness every feature in 
the history of the present. They have already abundantly an- 
ticipated the future with brilliant and with dark conjecture. 
They have been intent upon preserving alike every fact and eve- 
ry fable; every principle in science and every theory in specula- 
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tion; every experiment that has been. made to ascertain the 
laws of nature, and every daring hypothesis that has been insti- 
tuted to explain or to justify the laws of Providence. Exploring 
expeditions furnished with full scientific corps, appointed ex- 
pressly for the purpose, have sought out the most unfrequented 
coasts and islands, and the most forbidding latitudes of the 
great deep ; and the ordinary voyager has been excited to habits 
of inquiry, and furnished with directions, charts, and instru- 
ments for making accurate observations wherever his ship 
lows the surface of the world-surrounding waters. Travelers 
Save ranged through all lands, and have studied the languages, 
customs, and present condition of every race of men, the habits, 
instincts, and physical conformation of every animal tribe, and 
the characteristic properties of every vegetable and mineral sub- 
stance within the reach of their inquiries. They have exhumed 
the buried cities of the past, and measured, and minutely scruti- 
nized, restored temples, and mummy-peopled catacombs, pic- 
tured and sculptured grottos and hollow pyramids. They have 
deciphered hieroglyphic inscriptions, and applied alike shrewd 
conjecture and exhausting criticism to the interpretation of the 
legends and the monuments of the scientific attainments of an- 
cient nations. They have brought home as the result of their 
toil and observations, heavy volumes, elaborate drawings, whole 
shiploads of antiquarian relics, and of specimens from the sev- 
eral kingdoms of nature, with which to store cabinets and libra- 
ries, and thus to supply the ready means of instructing all suc- 
ceeding generations. And not less ardent and persevering has 
been the zeal with which all such accumulated resources, and 
every other advantage for study and observation, have been em- 
ployed at home. There still, patient and keen-sighted investiga- 
tors have been continually subjecting every process, every pro- 
duct, and every law of the material world, to the most prying 
scrutiny, and the most elaborate analysis. Every substance has 
been subjected to the fiery torture of the furnace, or the disor- 
ganizing shock of the battery, to compel it to yield up the secret 
of its constituent elements. The mysterious processes of germi- 
nation, reproduction and growth in vegetable and animal bodies, 
have been scrutinized with a view to — the hidden principle 
of life in the embryo state, and on through the successive stages 
in the formation of the living tissues, up to the completion in the 
fully developed plant and animal. Numberless eyes have been 
upon the watch by night and by day to detect any unusual phe- 
nomena, and to discover and publish to the world the causes of 
those which have been hitherto both familiar in fact, and inex- 
plicable in nature. Thousands of ingenions and enthusiastic ex- 
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perimenters have been at work to devise new uses and combina- 
tions of the generating and moving powers stored up in the 
earth, the waters and the air; and in many instances, by start- 
ling inventions, by original applications of the chemical or me- 
chanical forces, they have revolutionized at once whole depart- 
ments of human industry. The insensible machine and engine 
are made to supply the place of animal nerves and muscles, and 
to perform their work with a perfection which the unassisted 
hand could never attain. The most minute not less than the 
most magnificent of the works and the powers of nature, the 
processes “which require the longest periods to accomplish their 
appointed results, and those elements which act with immeasurable 
rapidity, have alike been made the subject of experiment and 
turned to practical uses. While one class of observers, by the 
aid of the most highly magnifying instruments, have numbered 
and classified by « a skillful inspire ation of separate organs, tribes 
of animals invisible to the unassisted eye? others have endeavor- 
ed to discover the law of magnetic and atmospheric storms, which 
throw the whole surrounding air and perhaps the ether of the 
planetary spaces into commotion, and cover the face of a conti- 
nent with darkness ;. others still have aspired to trace out the 
footsteps of the Creator, and to mark the successive stages of his 
work, in the formation of worlds and systems of worlds. While 
some have patiently investigated the ‘changes that have taken 
place in the solid crust of the globe, during ‘the measureless suc- 
cession of geological eras, others, for all the practical purposes of 
life, have gone far towards annihilating time and space, bringing 
the most distant regions into momentary and intelligent com- 
munication with each other. And as if the globe itself could 
not furnish a sufficiently extensive field for the activity of its in- 
habitants, many earnest and tireless observers have been nightly 
searching with their sky- -piercing tubes for other worlds, wrest- 
ing from the awful darkness of space the history of suns and of 
systems whose period of creation antedates all human annals, 
and whose distance and number surpass all finite calculation. 
Not a comet can complete its swift passage around our sun, but 
that its direction and dimensions are accurately observed, and 
the exhausting calculus of the astronomer not only weighs the 
solitary stranger in balances, but extorts from it the secret of the 
long pathway which it pursues through the unknown void. Not 
a pli met can be deflected from its orbit, but that the perturbation 
is observed, and the cause traced home to some previously undis- 
covered world which had : already for ages traveled unseen in the 
far depths of infinite space around the same central sun. 
It must indeed be admitted tuat there is much of theory and 
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vain speculation developed by this extraordinary mental activity. 
Yet it cannot be denied that even false theory and the wildest 
speculation are not unfrequently the indirect means of extending 
the domain of truth and increasing man’s control over the powers 
of nature. Nor can it be denied that this countless host of busy 
and ingenious inquirers, acting in concert with each other from 
country to country and from continent to continent, are in reality 
adding an incalculable amount to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. They are devising new and more appropriate forms of 
stating, illustrating and applying what was before known, and 
they are ever carrying farther and farther the torch-light of dis- 
covery out into the forbidding and mysterious unknown, which 
as a wall of darkness must somewhere interrupt the most daring 
excursions of the human‘mind. And if we take the present as 
compared with the past, for our surest guide in attempting to 
forecast the future, we must conclude that still greater advances 
in the attainment of every species of knowledge are yet to be 
made. Unless the human mind be reduced to a state of com- 
plete and irremediable stagnation, unless thought be made to 
cease from its activity, labor from its efforts, genius from its in- 
ventions, millions of restless spirits from ranging over heaven 
and earth to find out new laws, new principles, new powers, new 
combinations, it is impossible but that the present, as compared 
with the future, shall be only as the star of the morning to the 
dazzling glories of the coming sun. 

Such an immense display of patient toil and intellectual ac- 
tivity is brought clearly before us by the contents of a single 
volume presenting in a condensed form the results of scientific 
research for a single year. And such are the hopeful anticipa- 
tions of the future which these results, when justly estimated, 
authorize us to entertain. And if we pass from a general to a 
more specific and discriminating view of the objects upon which 
scientific inquiry has been expended, and the direction in which 
the efforts of the inv estigator have been rewarded with the 
greatest degree of success, we shall find nothing to shake our 
confidence in the promise of still clearer light and still more 
abundant good. And all this may be truly affirmed in full view 
of the f fact, (if not indeed rather in direct consequence of the 
fact,) that the most rapid advances now making in knowledge 
are in the department of the physical sciences, and in the conse- 
quent improvement in the mechanic arts and the increased con- 
trol gained by man over the powers and resources of nature. 

These are indeed sometimes stigmatized as the material and 
subordinate interests of mankind. It has even become quite re- 
putable with a certain class of critics to decry the mechanical and 
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mercenary tendencies of the age, because the fine arts, as they 
conceive, have fallen into neglect through increased attention to 
the useful; and because the spirit of modern inquiry has pre- 
sumed to seek for the cause of many phenomena and the use of 
many properties in nature, before which the imaginative Greek 
and the proud Roman bowed down with shuddering awe and un- 
questioning devotion. Again and again we are told that there is 
no faith, no reverence in the present age, because it does not 
shrink from questioning the sacredness of time-honored usages, 
nor, when able to do so, does it hesitate to turn back the vail 
from the most awful of nature’s mysteries. It is said that all 
taste for the beautiful in nature, and all passionate love for high- 
er ideal beauty in the creation of art, are rapidly giving place to 
a selfish, stock-jobbing spirit, which esteems the cotton-gin a more 
effective means of promoting civilization than the chisel of Ca- 
nova, and an ocean line of steamships more conducive to the 
permanent peace and enlightenment of the nations, than the 
gallery of the Louvre or the dome and colonnades of Saint 
eter’s. 

sut it certainly should not be charged to the discredit of the 
present, that it has set itself ardently and successfully to the work 
of remedying what has been a fatal deficiency in the civiliza- 
tion and intelligence of every past age. That deficiency was the 
want of a general diffusion among all classes of such practical 
knowledge as insures at once an amelioration of the physical 
condition and a more effective appropriation of labor, and thus 
renders it at least possible to bring high intellectual and moral 
improvement within the reach of all. If man would avail him- 
self fully of the advantages of his position, he must do some- 
thing more than look with wonder or rhapsody upon the glorious 
creation which God has given him for a present inheritance. He 
must aspire to the interpretation of its deepest meaning. He 
must boldly investigate its laws, and rigidly calculate its econ- 
omical uses. If, according to the divine blessing and command, 
he would “ subdue the earth and possess it,” he must carefully 
analyze and appropriate its powers, its productions, its capacities 
to minister to the combined physical and intellectual necessities 
of its lord. And whoever undertakes to! pronounce authorita- 
tively upon the tendencies of the time, the comparative increase 
of the means of general, social, intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, must know how men live, wherewithal they are fed and 
clothed, by what means they sustain life and secure such a 
measure of daily well-being as they have. 

Unless men have the materials, the facilities and the skill to 
build suitable houses to live in by families, unless they under- 
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stand the method of making, or possess the means of obtaining 
and using successfully, the varicus implements and utensils ne- 
cessary for answering their daily individual wants, it matters 
little what else some one among a million may know or be able 
todo. A single work of “high art,” however extraordinary, 
can by no means make up to the world what it has lost by the 
vicious indolence, or the unprofitable, uninstructed labor of a 
million human hands. The temple of Diana of old at Ephesus, 
which, for its architectural beauty and for the magnificence of 
its model, became the wonder of the world, by no means led to 
the construction of even comfortable dwellings for the mul- 
titudes of its worshipers. The Pyramids remain, and seem des- 
tined to remain, objects of wonder and astonishment to all suc- 
ceeding ages, for the vast amount of toil, and skill, and treasure 
employed in their construction. Yet they will by no means show 
that the hundred thousand men who perished in building a single 
one of them did not live in hovels or caves or houseless, half 
clothed, half barbarous, dependent upon the most scanty and 
unsuitable food for their daily subsistence. The nations, the peo- 
ple of antiquity, who assisted with their hands in rearing the 
unbroken shaft of the Obelisks, or the successive courses of the 
Pyramids, the Parthenon and the Coliseum, were themselves lit- 
tle else than passive instruments in subjection to the will and 
power of a few, whose intelligence and riches had been purchas- 
ed at the expense of the ignorance and wretchedness of millions. 
They spun for their garments, like the Mendi and Shoans of to- 
day, with their fingers and by the single thread. They plowed 
up the ground for tillage with a sharpened stake. They, of ne- 
cessity, lived, and lodged, and were clothed, in ways that afford- 
ed the greatest facilities and temptations to the most brutal 
licentiousness. They sailed in vessels that could not safely keep 
the sea for a single night, but were drawn up on shore, like the 
fisherman’s bark, to wait for the returning dawn. 

And the progress in physical science and the useful arts, which 
has gone far, among the civilized nations of modern times, toward 
relieving such degrading and wasteful applications of human 
toil, has not been made in those countries where the “ creations” 
of ancient genius remain to awaken and to guide new effort, or 
where the love of the beautiful in art is recognized as a universal 
passion. The common people, whose homes are now among the 
most imposing and magnificent remains of ancient glory, are 
mainly indebted to other nations for everything in their present 
condition which makes the means of subsistence, of bodily com- 
fort and of intellectual and moral improvement, more accessible 
to them, than they were to the same class, in the same countries, 
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many centuries ago. It is in other lands than those, that ten 
thousand new instrumentalities have been devised for promoting 
the individual well-being of mankind. It is among people 
whom the indolent and sensual Italian but recently esteemed 
barbarians, that everything which has life in itself seems to have 
acquired a redoubled activity, and the elements of nature which 
were either regarded by the ancients with superstitious awe, or 
were believed to be inert and useless, have been made the means 
of exerting a greater power, and effecting a more rapid com- 
munication, than they ever pictured even in the dreams of ro- 
mance. 

Hence it is but the simple statement of fact, that our vessels 
move against the wind, with greater ease and ri apidity than those 
of the most distinguished mariners of antiquity could, with both 
wind and tide in their favor. Articles of furniture which in the 
golden age of ancient literature and art could be found only in 
the palaces of kings, and by them deemed more valuable than an 
equal weight of gold, are employed by us in the most common 
and menial services. The makers of purple and fine linen in the 
days of Tyre and Sidon could only supply enough of their pre- 
cious fabric, to clothe the princes and the mighty men of a single 
empire. A fabric, of equal practical value, can now be pro- 
duced by a much smaller number of hands, so rapidly, that 

‘if the web should be attached to a merchant vessel circum- 
navigating the earth, the material could be raised, prepared, 
spun, woven, and drawn off the loom, as fast as the ship, with 
an ever-favoring wind, could extend it around the globe. And 
the power to destroy has been incre asea, and rendered controlla- 
ble, fully in proportion to the power to construct or reproduce. 
The walls of Troy which (if the Illiad be not a myth) an allied 
army of a hundred thousand men besieged for ten years, and took 
at last only by stratagem, could now be battered down by a re- 
spectable battalion of artillerists, in ten hours. And the direct 
means of increasing and disseminating knowledge on all sub- 
jects have been not less improved. The author, ‘who possesses 
the happy faculty of addressing the universal heart of mankind, 
soon, without leaving his home, breaks over the barrier of foreign 
languages, national “prejudices, and world-wide distances, and 
speaks to the millions of many lands in their own tongue. The 
single press, from which this printed page receives its impres- 
sion, can in a few hours give form and durable expression to a 
greater amount of composition, than was written out by the 
whole human race in a thousand years of the world’s history pre- 
vious to the age of Alexander, or subsequent to that of Constan- 
tine. Three men can now send forth five thousand copies of the 
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same book, in the time that the same number could have pub- 
lished, in a less legible, elegant and durable form, five copies in 
the most refined and literary period of the Roman Empire. The 
beautiful fiction of the poet, in which he represents a heavenly 
messenger descending to our earth upon a sunbeam and keeping 
pace with its flight, is almost realized in the familiar process by 
which intelligence is brought to us from places a thousand miles 
remote every morning. We can ask and learn the health of a 
friend, the state of the weather, the changes in the market, the 
current events in a city so far distant in as little time as Pericles 
in all his power and glory could have sent a message from the 
Pirzeus to the y Posen of Athens. 

And if it is still insisted, that all this undeniable progress is 
only in the most material and mercenary interests of mankind, or 
in those discoveries which may be productive of as great evil as 
good; it is enough to say in reply, that without such changes 
and discoveries, material and mechanic though they be, it is im- 
possible that the human race at large shall ever become civilized 
or Christian. The brutal subjection and degradation of the great 
mass of men, during the most enlightened periods of ancient 
civilization, wonld have been impossible, had the physical 
sciences and the useful arts been carried to anything near the 
present degree of perfection. If the traveler, exploring the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh, or digging down to the foundations of 
the buried cities upon the banks of the Nile, could find there a 
font of movable types for printing, or the remains of a cotton- 
gin, or the model of a steam-engine, or the figure of a mariner’s 
compass, they would give us more satisfactory proof of the high 
state of civilization, and of the general diffusion of intelligence 
and well-being among the inhabitants of those cities, than we 
are able to gather, from all the architectural monuments that 
remain to excite the wonder and admiration of all succeeding 
generations. 

It is not denied but that modern discoveries and improve- 
ments in the methods of multiplying and controlling the mechani- 
cal powers and the original forces of nature, may be ——e 
for evil purposes. The printing press in corrupt hands will 
multiply and disseminate falsehood, and obscenity, and blas- 
phemy, as rapidly as in other hands it will scatter abroad leaves 
trom the tree of life for the healing of the nations. But this lia- 
bility to abuse is by no means peculiar to the general diffusion 
of high attainments in physical science and the useful arts. 
However efficient an auxiliary in the work of human improve- 
ment might be secured in the creative faculty of justly disci- 
plined imagination, it is unhappily true, that thus far on in the 
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world’s history, the loftiest genius, when acting upon mankind 
through the medium of painting and sculpture, and even music 
and poetry, has far too uniformly fostered the monstrous growth 
of corrupt and demoralizing principle, sensual and debasing pas- 
sion. And there is no self-adjusting safeguard against such a 
prostitution of the loftiest endowments of genius as shall become 
extreme and pernicious in proportion to the merely esthetic per- 
fection of its culture. But in regard to high attainments in 
»hysical science and the useful arts, directly the contrary is true. 
‘or it is in accordance with the arrangements of an all-wise and 
unchangeable Providence, that just in proportion as man perfects 
his mastery over the powers of nature, his progress in that direc- 
tion necessitates upon him at least an outward obedience to the 
laws of the God of nature. Thus, when the enginery of destruc- 
tion becomes so perfect that nothing can stand before it, the bare 
instinct of self-preservation will compel the nations to learn and 
to practice war no more. The man who shall invent a movable 
and easily adjusted engine, by means of which a single hand 
can destroy a whole army in a moment, or blow to atoms the 
most formidable line-of-battle ship, fortress, or wall of defense, 
will close at once, the history of standing armies, military loans, 
conscriptions and campaigns, and all the “ pomp, pride, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” When the structure of the human 
body and the laws of the human constitution are thoroughly 
understood by all classes, the profession of the quack will become 
as obsolete as is now, in a limited portion of the world, that 
of the astrologer, the necromancer, and the rainmaker. When 
what are now the mysteries of chemical and mechanical phi- 
losophy, and of the practical applications of its principles, shall 
have become as much a part of simple and common knowl- 
edge as are now many things that were not less inexplicable 
mysteries to all a few centuries ago, men will be compelled to 
enforce such a high standard of public morality, as will of 
itself afford an effectual security to property, peace and 
life. For the present security of locks, checks, sates, secret com- 
positions, complex arrangements, unknown properties, must be 
utterly nugatory in a community where all such things are as 
well understood, as a limited number now understand the trifling 
experiments, with which the cunning showman startles and be- 
whies the less instructed mind. When the exhaustless riches 
which are still stored up unappropriated in the earth, the waters 
and the air, shall have been Sesvtend and brought within the 


comprehension of all, the excesses of worldly ambition, the injust- 
ice of oppression, the extortion of covetousness, the profligacy 
of vice, must work their own destruction, as naturally and inevi- 
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tably as the pain of the burned limb compels the man to with- 
hold it from the flame. 

Of course it is not claimed that any degree of perfection to 
which the practical application of scientific knowledge may be 
carried can necessitate the existence of virtue or religion in the 
hearts of men. The very nature of moral rectitude is such as to 
make the bare supposition of such a result a contradiction. 
And yet, we do claim that, though the existence of high at- 
tainments in science and the useful arts dces not necessarily in- 
sure an equally high degree of moral excellence, still, no people, 
as a whole, can be enlightened and christianized to any sonatlion: 
able extent, without continually advancing in the knowledge of 
everything that conduces to the improvement of man’s physical 
condition—everything that tends to increase his subjugation of 
the powers of nature to his control, and for his advantage. And 
on the other hand, the whole history of the world goes to show, 
that none but an enlightened, virtuous and religious people will 
ever give their attention sufficiently to those studies and pursuits 
which have for their end the improvement of men-of all classes, 
and in all respects, physical, mental, and moral. An arbitrary 
government with its millions of ignorant and wretched subjects, 
may establish an Alexandrian Library, or Bibliotheque Royale, 
with its myriad volumes. But it is only a people, who are al- 
ready in a high state of improvement, and are advancing to a 
still higher degree, that will build the common school-house, such 
as it should be, for the comfort, health and improvement of the 
scholar. The Autocrat of Russia, or the Princes of Cabal or 
Cashmere, may — manufactories, which, by some years’ 
labor of many hands, shall produce a piece of tapestry or a 
shawl, such as cannot be executed by all the machinery in the 
world. But materials that shall clothe, and feed, and thereby 
tend most effectually to improve the naked and hungry millions 
of mankind will be produced and justly distributed in sufficient 
abundance for all, oa in those countries where Christianity has 
taught the importance of the individual man, and the obliga- 
tion, resting on all, to labor not simply for the aggrandizement of 
one family, or one class, but for the permanent improvement and 
happiness of the whole race. 

Ve must infer then, that every degree of progress, in the so- 
called material interests of mankind, is so much done in prepar- 
ing the way for a universal: Christian civilization. And that 
which constitutes the most decisive and prominent characteristic 
of this “physical and mechanic age,” as compared with all 
others, has done, and pa still to do, more for the present 
and permanent good of the great mass of mankind than all that 
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have gone before it. For it may be safely said, that within the 
memory of some who now live, more has been done to diffuse 
generally, and thus to equalize, the possession of knowledge, 
property, security and enjoyment, than in the whole historic 
period of the world’s existence before. More has been done 
within fifty years, through applications of physical science to im- 
provements in the useful arts, to place the necessaries, the com- 
forts and the elegancies of social life within the reach of all 
classes, than in the five thousand years that preceded. The 
work of fully equalizing what should never have been regarded 
as anything else than common advantages has indeed but just 
begun. But it is the hopeful characteristic of our time that it ¢s 
begun ; and that thus Christianity is both drawing into its ser- 
vice its own appropriate and efficient instrumentalities, and is 
vindicating itself before the world, by displaying more fully its 
divine power to secure to the individual man the peaceful posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the life that now is, together with the 
promise of that which is to come. For, no one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the past history and the present condition of the 
world, for a moment expects, that these outward instrumentali- 
ties for the improvement of man’s physical condition as leading 
to the like improvement of his moral condition have come, or 
are to come, from any other than nations to some degree Chris- 
tian. A patent office, or a school for the application of science 
to the arts in a Mahometan or Pagan nation would’be as great an 
anomaly, as the idol of Juggernaut in a Christian temple. 

And hence, notwithstanding the contempt of professedly 
esthetic criticism for merely economical advantages, and the 
distrust with which unenlightened piety regards every branch of 
human knowledge, all advances made in physical science and 
the useful arts can justly be regarded only as efficient instru- 
mentalities, brought into existence by divine Providence in the 
appointed time, and destined to be employed by it in the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, and the permanent improvement of 
mankind. If it is any better for men to dwell in cleanly and 
well-warmed apartments, than to shiver in the open air before a 
fire of logs,—if it is any better for them to be clothed in cheap 
yet healthful and becoming garments, than to be wrapped in 
the undressed hides of beasts—if their comfortable subsistence is 
any more secure when they understand the method of enriching 
barren soils and reducing the rough and intractable to a state of 
cultivation, than when they gather their food from the accidental 
growth of the forest, or the still more uncertain products of the 
chase—if their opportunities and inducements to secure intellec- 
tual cultivation are any greater, when the means of preserving 
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health and preventing disease are so much better understood as 
to prolong the average duration of human life to double its pre- 
vious amount—if the reign of universal peace may be regarded 
as any nearer, when different nations, instead of regarding each 
other as natural enemies, are brought into intimate communica- 
tion with each other, and are daily more and more admitting 
and acting upon the community of interest existing between 
them—then certainly there is more hope for the world now, even 
according to the merest human estimate, than ever before. And 
when we resort to the light of revelation to enable ourselves to 
explain the meaning of these changes in man’s outward condi- 
tion, we are taught to regard the changes themselves as indica- 
tions of an equal degree of progress in the attainment of a high- 
er good, and we are led to recognize the means by which they 
are effected as so many instrumentalities divinely appointed to 
bear a necessary part in the great work of securing man’s ulti- 
mate rescue from his present degraded moral condition. 

The connection of all advances in physical science and the 
useful arts with Christian civilization, and thus with the essen- 
tial means of securing the highest welfare of all mankind, may 
be seen most clearly in the results growing out of the constantly 
increasing facilities for travel and transport—for the communi- 
cation of intelligence between different parts of the same country, 
and between nation and nation. It is in consequence of these 
facilities, that we have already a world-encirecling commerce, 
distributing to every region the most valuable productions of 
every other, and making it necessary that each of the great pow- 
ers of the earth shall have an authorized representative of its 
interests in the capital and chief cities of every other. Thus 
while commerce exposes the property, the rights and the lives of 
the citizens or subjects of the governing nations, in all parts of 
the world, it demands that international law shall follow and 
protect them wherever they go. And thus the system of ex- 
changes between different countries which has now become well 
nigh universal, and which could in the first instance be rendered 
possible only by an increased knowledge of naval architecture, 
navigation and the methods of generating and applying mo- 
tory power, is most rapidly hastening the day, when among all 
mankind there shall be of necessity but one law. 

Even now it is true that no one of the leading nations can suf- 
fer greatly in any respect, without causing others to share in the 
calamity all around the globe. The blow that is struck in Eng- 
land is felt in Australia and China, on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and the Ganges. And let the single subject, though 
he be but the humblest missionary of the cross, who claims pro- 
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tection under the flag of Britain, suffer violence at the hands of 
a tribe of barbarians in the remotest quarter of the earth, and 
the ten thousand cannon of her mighty navy will be ready to 
lift up their voices in threatening thunder against the deed. 
And this state of things has arisen from the fact that practical 
science having disarmed the ocean and the elements of their 
terrors, has made commerce well nigh universal, and has thus 
taught the nations the salutary lesson, that it is for the interest 
of each to be at peace with every other. So far as we can see, 
Divine Providence is now employing no other incidental instru- 
mentality which exerts a more powerful influence than this in- 
creasingly free commercial intercourse in breaking down the 
barriers of prejudice, hereditary antipathy and divided interest 
between nation and nation, and thus preparing the way for the 
mutual recognition of one brotherhood among all mankind. 
This rapidly increasing freedom and facility for intercommunica- 
tion is demonstrating by actual experiment for the instruction of 
millions—what reasoning and illustration alone could never prove 
satisfactorily in the estimate of a selfish race—that the prosperity 
of every nation is linked with and dependent upon the prosper- 
ity of every other. Let a people become enriched in accumu- 
lated treasure and the resources of productive industry, and then 
supply them at hand with a mechanical means of safely distrib- 
uting their riches all over the globe, and gathering in an ample 
reward from a thousand sources ; and they must be taught by 
their daily experience the dependence of one upon another, the 
community of interests that exists between the different mem- 
bers of.the whole family of mankind. And this universal com- 
merce, Which is making every nation acquainted with every 
other ; which is exploring all seas, lakes, rivers, islands, moun- 
tains, continents, even deserts and wildernesses; which is making 
the manners and customs of every race familiar to every other ; 
which is distributing all over the globe the peculiar products of 
any single region, bringing to any one spot where they are de- 
manded the riches, the knowledge and the improvements which 
can be collected from all lands ; which is thus creating intimate 
acquaintanceship and associated interests between people of the 
most diverse habits, languages, laws, and customs; which in 
short leads all to recognize in all others of whatever kindred, 
tribe or tongue, not anthropophagi, nor troglodytes, nor cy- 
clops, nor pigmies, as the ancients did, but human beings, ver- 
itable men, with senses, dimensions, affections, passions like their 
own—the process peculiarly characteristic of the present age, 
which is effecting al! this, is certainly to be poate not only as 


one of the leading elements of civilization and intellectual im- 
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el but also as one of the most powerful auxiliaries in 
astening the advent of the promised day, when peace shall be 
the universal law, and prosperity the uniform experience of all 
mankind, and the aaah of the one great Father of all shall 
— every false religion. 

t is directly in consequence of the progress which has been 
made by Christian nations in physical science and the useful 
arts, that they have gained an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
all others, and thus, by their superior knowledge and power, 
have secured to themselves a respect that never would have been 
conceded to spiritual truth and natural justice alone. In many 
instances, the wall of separation which ignorance, and bigotry, 
and superstition had built up between the different races of men 
has been broken down by those very nations who had kept 
themselves within its limits for ages, and refrained from contact 
with the rest of mankind as from the contagion of the plague. 
The empire of Mohammed itself, instead of offering to the world 
the choice between the Koran and the scimetar, thus affecting to 
do in its weakness what it was able to do in its strength, sends 
its ambassador to this western world—to the capital, the ports, 
and the chief cities of.the once hated and despised Christian, that 
by such means its own people may learn lessons, profiting by 
which, they too may share in the abundance of other lands, and 
may gather more successfully the exhaustless riches of their own. 

And without the aid of such incidental influences, we cannot 
easily see how Christianity itself could effect its great object in 
elevating and regenerating mankind. For unless the world can 
be made acquainted with itself; unless all can know to a much 
greater extent than most now do, the wants as well as the ad- 
vantages of all others, it will be impossible to create in the 
minds of men that enlarged and intelligent benevolence which 
the gospel would establish in proclaiming peace on earth. De- 
stroy the present facilities for transport and intercommunication, 

ut back physical science and the useful arts to the position 
which they held five centuries ago, and effectually prevent their 
advancing from that point, and you could never hope that by 
any possible means the religion of Christ would pervade the 
earth, or even that different nations could be brought to act, in 
their intercourse with each other, upon the liberal and safe policy 
which their interest demands. They would uniformly adhere 
to the old heathen and barbarian policy, of counting every na- 
tion the natural enemy of every other. They would proscribe 
foreign manners and languages as barbarous, simply because 
they were foreign. They would shut themselves up within 
trenches and stone walls and castles for dwellings, clothe them- 
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selves in iron mail, and regard warfare as the only profession 
worthy of a high born and high minded man. They would re- 
gard all distant nations as lawful plunder, and esteem themselves 
glorious, as did our Saxon ancestors, in proportion to the number 
of captives and the amount of booty that they could bring home 
from their marauding excursions on land and sea. And they 
might do all that, as the Abyssinians now do, and as many na- 
tions did in the middle ages, while calling themselves Christians. 
If the religion of Christ maintained a nominal existence among 
them, it could never avail to extinguish their fierce and preda- 
tory habits, except by summoning the arts and sciences to its aid, 
and thus teaching them that the skill and energy which they 
have displayed in the work of destruction may find better em- 
loyment in the pursuits of peaceful and profitable industry. 
The Christianity which is not sustained by the widest diffusion 
of intelligence, the most equalized enjoyment of rights, posses- 
sions and security, and the greatest possible freedom and facility 
insured to every one for acquiring all the advantages justly be- 
longing to each individual man, will most certainly be a corrupt 
Christianity. It will be prostituted to the unnatural and revolt- 
ing service of sustaining unjust law and .usurpation, sanctifying 
the most inhuman abuses, customs and prerogatives, practicing 
the most cruel exactions upon the weak and defenseless, and 
controlling the interests of society solely for the advantage of a 
corrupt and cunning few. 

Such a return to the reign of darkness and violence, however 
much desired by despotism and bigotry, and however confidently 
foretold by the prophets of evil, is not to be feared. Despotism 
can no more put out the light that has been kindled than it can 
quench the sun. Bigotry can no more recover the lost thunder 
of its anathemas, or rebuild the demolished walls of its dungeons, 
than it can recall the chaos and void of the pre-Adamite creation. 
Not that the light of truth everywhere shines as yet, nor that 
the prison doors are thrown open to ail that are bound. The 
progress which the world makes toward a better state is indeed 
slow, compared with what is to be desired. And all that we 
know of the time requisite to introduce a new era in the moral 
or the material creation would teach us that it must be slow. 
But it moves, and in the right direction. “As you were,” 
though still the standing order with military commanders and 
the hereditary sovereigns of mankind, is no longer sure to be 
obeyed. Despotism, in alarm, resorts to her old diviners and en- 
chanters ; but they answer that there is a spirit raised among the 
nations over which their mightiest spells have no power. It is 
“the spirit of wisdom and understanding,” the spirit of “ coun- 
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sel and of knowledge,” and it smites the oppressor with the rod 
of its mouth; it slays the wicked with the breath of its lips. 
What can standing armies do against such an antagonist? How 
shall ignorance and superstition and all injustice escape from 
being slain by the breath of its lips? Nor need we use the lan- 
guage of the sacred word altogether in the form of appropriation 
to suit our purpose. It ¢s the Spirit of the Lord, the sole spirit 
of wisdom and of power, that is carrying on this work of revo- 
lution, overturning and .making all things new, progressively 
subduing all the nesonrces of the material world of nature con- 
jointly with the moral world of man for the accomplishment of 
the great enterprise worthy of a God—the intellectual and spirit- 
ual regeneration of a whole race. As we can trace the “ foot- 
prints” of the great Builder upon the successive stages of his 
material creation, so may we reverently observe the successive 
steps of advance by which he goes on making a new heavens 
and a new earth wherein shall dwell righteousness. We can see 
the successive instrumentalities which he summons to bear a 
part in the work. Now, he discloses new powers and resources 
which he had treasured up thousands of years before in the bo- 
som of the earth against the time of need for the subsistence 
and comfort of man. The desired progress in some direction 
meets new obstacles, and the work pauses;—then he directs the 
mind of the wise inventor and the hands of the cunning work- 
man, and the new obstacles are overcome by devices or discove- 
ries as new. Again, different nations and different parts of the 
same country are disposed to regard each other with distrust 
and hostility, and thus hinder the introduction of his promised 
reign of peace. And then he draws them into the embrace of 
each other by double bands of iron over which the intermingling 
tide of travel and transport moves swift as the wind. He binds 
them inseparably together with electric wires, along which the 
fire of newly awakened thought and the thrill of sympathetic 
feeling traverse with immeasurable speed. Nations are still dis- 
posed to decide their differences by the strong arm of violence, 
and he gives them such a terrible mastery over the elements otf 
destruction, as that a conflict must inevitably destroy both. 
And they of necessity refrain from a struggle in which both 
must lose all, and gain nothing. In proportion as men are dis- 
posed to employ life for right purposes, he teaches them the 
means of increasing its duration and diminishing its evils. As 
rapidly as men are prepared rightly to employ the increase of 
their power resulting from unity of action, he increases their 
facilities for union, removing by degrees the grand cause of the 
anciént dispersion, by reducing the number of languages and 
VOL. IX. 3 
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preparing the way for the universal diffusion of one. And how- 
ever “ material and mechanical” may be many of the instrumen- 
talities which we thus see the divine Builder employing in his 
work of new creating our world, still we are bound to reverence 
the selection which he makes of the means, and to rejoice in the 
result which he accomplishes. 





DQ. Waser, 


Art. II.—DR. ISAAC BARROW. 


The Works of Isaae Barrow, D.D.: To which are prefixed, a 
Life of the Author, by Apranam Hirt, and a seem by 
James Haminron, with the Notes and References carefully re- 
vised, and Indexes prepared expressly for this Edition. In three 
volumes. New York: John C. Riker, 129 Fulton street. 1845. 


Ir has been often remarked, in substance, that the great wealth 
of English thought may be compacted into a comparatively small 
space; a shelf of no great length will contain it nearly all. It 
is true, the scholar needs many books ; rather, however, as tools 
and material, by and upon which to shape his thought, than as 
aliment to the thought itself; but the works which afford leading 
ideas, and abound in those productive hints that become the 
sources of thought in others, are not many. And yet it is upon 
this fruitful and fruit-making few, that the great labor of any 
one, who aspires to become a thinker, should be expended. 
Probably one great defect in the courses of reading and study 
usually pursued by American students is, that we neglect the 
masters, and apply ourselves to popular, and of course diluted 
expositions of thought. 

One quality, worth almost all others, which is possessed by the 
greatest writers, and seldom to any considerable degree by those 
of an inferior order, is that of suggestiveness ; the power of scat- 
tering intimations of deep truths along the path of their discus- 
sions. The object more directly aimed at, may be local and tem- 
porary ; but the argument constantly alludes to far underlying 
principles, and the writer, like a great military tactician, brings 
the whole art of war and the utmost stretch of reason to bear up- 
on a skirmish of hundreds, hardly less than he would upon a 
battle between hemispheres. Of this, Milton’s Areopagitica 
will always remain an eminent instance. Respectable thinkers 
bring you good thoughts, well coined, and enough for your pre- 
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sent use, if not for your wealth; but the Great Few show you 
into the mine, into the thought- world itself. 

Now it cannot be claimed for Barrow that he belongs empha- 
tically to this high class of elect thinkers. He is not the peer of 
sacon, of Milton (considered simply as a prose writer), no, nor, 
in our estimation, of Hooker either. It would be enough to shut 
him out from these, that he does not possess the property of sug- 
gestiveness in any eminent degree. He gives, it has been often 
said, an exhaustive treatment to every subject ; and this is high 
praise ; but it is the characteristic of great thinkers to make eve ery 
subject inexhaustible, by overpassing ‘the limits that ordinarily in- 
close it, and showing us to what an infinite distance its relations 

and congruities extend. 

Barrow seems to us to display the very bloom, vigor, and, as 
it were, eloquence of common sense. He is a man of capacious, 
rather than creative mind; he has many thoughts, weighty, 
sound and good; but has not that subtle, penetrative faculty, 
which constitutes one pre-eminently a thinker. As a writer, 
however, or deliberative rhetorician, he exhibits rare excellences ; 
for he is what so few can be, at once amazingly copious and truly 
forceful throughout ; he possesses the singular power of compress- 
ing the set ise while he spreads out the expression. No man 
gives you either better words, or more of them ; and his words 
are good because they have a solid meaning in them, and do 
most effectually bring it out. The thought itself, though always 
of right genuine and unmistakable worth, has, howe ever, no sur- 

assing richness dwelling in it, like that of some few that might 
“ named in English literature ; but the language, as in all truly 
vigorous and masculine writing, has often a noble picturesgne- 
ness, a wholesome flavor, which makes it relish wonderfully to a 
healthy and manly taste. But, perhaps, we shall easiest come 
to a nearer and more specific consideration of him, if we begin 
by enumerating some of the classes who will not readily make 
him a favorite. We name 

1. Those who are of a strongly dialectic turn of mind. There 
are minds which have a natural and insuperable fondness for 
subtle, we do not say useless, distinctions ; which like always to 
see the lines of difference sharply drawn and defined. Such, by 
eminence, was the native bent of Baxter’s genius. Now though 
this tendency indulged to a great extreme runs out into scholas- 
ticism and vain hair-splittings ; yet such minds have their proper 
work to do, and it is often a work most needful to be done. But 
it is easy to see that such men will be apt to read Barrow with a 
degree of dissatisfaction, perhaps of displeasure, and sometimes 
with a disposition to think him an over-estimated writer. For 
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he ever takes things in their broad scope and bearing; his strokes 
are all large and weighty, looking towards the general effect 
upon human conduct. Every subject represents itself to his eye 
in a certain general and common consistence, and is represented 
by him in like manner; so that, without any clear-cut precision 
in the arrangement of the parts, he seems always, even under 
different heads, to be dealing with it somewhat as a whole; but 
all this, be it understood, without any confusion ; his thought is 
large and unprecise, but not confused. So in the composition of 
his sentences there are no nice balancings of opposites, no pre- 
cise exactitude of meanings mathematically set over against each 
other in sharp antithesis ; but the members branch out like the 
limbs of a tree, abundant, irregular, waving. 

2. We name also those of the very opposite tendency ; those 
who love above all things to discover subtle and interior resem- 
blances ; these may not readily take to Barrow. We do not 
speak of men of wit, unless the word be used in a very large 
and now unusual sense; for though wit is said to consist in 
the perception of unlooked-for resemblances, yet the resemblance 
there intended is one opposed to congruity ; and it is in this op- 
position that the wittiness consists. The persons whom we here 
mean are those who possess a superior faculty of discerning hid- 
den affinities, and who, by consequence, are always delighted 
when they have discovered an interior oneness where is the 
greatest outward dissemblance. It is a noble faculty ; and when 
existing in large measure, and combined as it may be with a 
good degree of its opposite, constitutes an intellect right excel- 
lently endowed. This is one of those great gifts, which Bacon 
possessed beyond almost all others; as will appear to any one 
who, having read the “ Advancement of Learning,” remembers 
what is said upon the “ Philosophia Prima ;” indeed will appear 
to one who has closely observed his style of thought anywhere in 
his writings. And, whoever has a faculty like in kind to his, 
however it may fall short in degree, will always find a delight in 
reading Bacon. But Barrow exhibits no eminence in this kind, 
more than in the former. He stands in the broad middle ground 
between the two; takes about the same view of things as is tak- 
en by sound-minded men at large, only sees more of it, appre- 
hends its interior relations better, and gives it a more energetic 
expression. 

3. Those who are possessed with admiration of the modern 
smart style cannot be expected to relish Barrow. 

These care not so me what sort of Pegasus a writer mounts, 


or whither he journeys, to Heaven or to Hades ; provided only that 
when he does mount he puts the creature into a clattering gallop, 
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and tears along with an immense demonstration of speed. This is 
the taking style of writing at present; perhaps was measurably so 
in old times; only it happened then (as it does now) that there 
were some who had the good sense not to fall into it, and also 
happened (as it will again) that those who did fall into it were 
a little while cried up, and then vanished out of the world, works 
and all, perhaps with no loss to the world; leaving the truly 
great al sober writers to come down to our time. This style of 
writing, we say, is much in vogue now; and many of our young 
men, whose native tastes would have taught them better, are 
misled by the rage for it, and the applause that awards success 
in it. We consider it the especial bane of American literature. 
There are among us a number of writers, who mounted their 
steed too early, rode him too hard, and broke his wind before he 
was fairly grown; and now, though they do not cease to urge 
him on, the miserable animal cannot accomplish a sorry canter 
without hoarse pantings and agonizing sobs. The school of 
smart writers, indeed, embraces many varieties; of which the 
French generally are the most vicious ; indeed so utterly vicious 
that, in our estimation, there are few of them who are less than 
contemptible, and even that few are no favorites with us. The 
author of “ A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion” ex- 
hibits the smart rhetoric in a somewhat forcible and effective 
phase. But it is in Macaulay that this style has reached its per- 
fection; freed from all the faults that are not inseparable from 
it, united to the utmost of such beauties as it admits, and 
grounded upon the genuine British sturdiness and sense. Mac- 
aulay 7s what all such writers are forever trying to be; and no 
man looks down with more contempt upon the unfortunates who 
are jerking their limbs out of joint in the endeavor to do as he 
does, and to gain the applauses that are lavished upon him. He 
is a master in his way ; his sentences come off with a crack like 
a coach whip. It is this, in our judgment, which gives him two- 
thirds of his popularity ; and it is this which insures his writing 
against ever becoming classic English. His thought, too, is no 
less smart than his style ; indeed must in the nature of the case 
be so, else it could never accommodate itself to such a style; 
and this after all is the great objection to that manner of writing. 
Johnson’s “ rolling and sonorous diction” has been sufficiently 
censured, in part justly; and yet that has considerable scope 
and sweep; but this short, sharp, pert style is utterly unfit to 
bear the burden of a large and generous thought. 

Now persons who are greatly carried away with admiration of 
this nl i smartness, coming to Barrow will certainly find him 
a very heavy, cumbersome and unpleasing writer ; they will not 
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fail to be offended with the slow sweeping movement of his sen- 
tences, each spanning over wide spaces, like the — of very 
long oars; they will miss the fierce twang, with which in their 
favorite authors the thoughts are wont to be shot off; and the 
conclusion from all this, (for what reader was ever known to take 
the blame to himself?) the conclusion will be highly unfavorable 
to Dr. Barrow. So (would they tell truly, it would in a like 
case be to Milton. But Barrow must be peculiarly uninteresting 
to such; for while no writer is more truly nervous and mascu- 
line,-none is less smart than he. Those sharp affirmations, each 
constituting a period, following each other in quick but distinct 
succession, which in Macaulay’s prose smite upon the ear with a 
smart percussion, like the sound of strokes with a hammer, are 
all wanting here; and instead we have the long-drawn notes of 
a great organ, or better, the sound of the sea-swell falling on the 
shore. Not that Barrow isa truly rhythmical writer ; he has not, 
he is far from having, the grand native, yet artistic, rhythm of 
Milton, or the sober cadences of Hooker; but he has what is 
next best, a true depth of tone, and that variety, sometimes rug- 
ged, but always welcome, which is to the ear what the native 
woods and pastures are to the eye. 

Not to push any further this enumeration, we may consider 
positively some things which distinguish Dr. Barrow as a writer. 
And, 

1. His great copiousness usually furnishes to his critics a topic 
of remark. It must be acknowledged that he pushes this to the 
verge of redundancy ; into which, however, he never passes; for 
it will be difficult to point out anywhere in him that word, which 
has not a good and solid meaning in the place where it stands ; 
and redundancy consists not in the copious amplification of one’s 
meaning, but in the use of words which, where they stand, 
mean nothing, everything which they could express having been 
said before. This copiousness we might at first be disposed to 
attribute, in good part, to that wonderful and vast wealth of 
words,—solid, significant words, too, worth a man’s having,— 
which he possessed almost beyond any other writer in the lan- 
guage, unless Milton be the exception ; but upon a closer exami- 
nation we shall see that it proceeds still more from the power he 
has to specify and draw out all the lesser contributory meanings 
which go to make up a general one; of which his definition of 
wit is a notable instance. And all this without any appearance 
of nicety, without ever losing the air of largeness in his thought. 
He is like an oak, which is commonly a tree of wide-spreading 
top and very many branches; but withal has a tough and sturdy 
trunk to hold them up. Were he a man of less sinewy and com- 
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pacted sense, we might think him redundant and top-heavy : as 
it is, one likes to see him spread out his boughs; they become 
him well; there is vigorous wood in the least of all his branch- 
lets, and it would take a hard gale (of criticism) to break one of 
them off. 

2. We may also note, as a matter of more consequence than 
might at first appear, the absence in Barrow of everything like 
prettiness : a property arising from an attempt at beauty, or ra- 
ther at the conscious beautifying of one’s style. No writer can 
be farther remote from this. Even those fine quirks of speech, 
which so great a writer as Coleridge does not always disdain, 
could by no possibility creep into the style of Barrow, he re- 
maining Barrow. He makes no more attempt at beauty than a 
pine tree does; and yet reaches a genuine, though not indeed 
artistic beauty, even as pines do, by being himself a part of 
nature. There is, indeed, a beauty which is a truly spiritual 
idea, and there is a genuinely artistic style of writing, against 
which we have nothing to urge; only we think it extremely 
dangerous for a young man to fancy himself one of those few 
who are qualified to write in that way; neither indeed do we 
think it desirable that many should write so, even supposing 
many could. But in this case the beauty resides in the thought, 
sprang into being with it, and constitutes an inseparable essence 
in it, without which it would no longer be the same thought. 
And aside from this, there is a bold, picturesque expression, a 
leafing out into words that have the life and hues of nature ; 
which will almost always take place where a writer has the real 
sap of meaning in him in any abundance. If one has living, 
working roots running down into nature, that is, into the soil of 
thought, be sure there will be nature and trope in his words. But 
as this comes to pass because he vigorously means something, 
and has by right of sound, earnest and fearless thinking a privi- 
lege to mean it; so prettiness comes by one’s being scant of 
meaning, while at the same time he has a foolish eagerness to 
write finely, and get praise thereby. Now the ground idea of 
prettiness is not beauty, but ornament; a very different thing. 
And as a woman may sometimes be seen to hang flaring ribbons 
about an insipid and meaningless countenance; as a dandy may, 
by use of the curling tongs, come to wear the locks of Apollo, (if 
Apollo’s had been oiled,) upon a skull which hath not much good 
sense within it; so the pretty writer tags his artificial fineries to 
that which has extremely little significance in itself. But even 
good writers may be, by evil influences, or some unhappy weak- 
ness, betrayed into expression, which is not precisely finical indeed, 
but is yet a little too curiously nice to be quite manly; we have 
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intimated that, in our opinion, Coleridge sometimes is. It is a 
dangerous thing to seek after the “ curiosa felicitas” in expression ; 
it is a dangerous thing to indulge in too far, even where it does 
not have to be sought. We allow, indeed, that true art is not to 
be despised ; we are aware that Nature herself has her flowers 
of exquisite finish; and if one has the real beauty in him, if by 
spontaneous creation, nay, if by careful culture, he can produce 
thoughts that have a native grace and words that are true blos- 
soms; we will call his a most rare gift, and honor him accord- 
ingly. But the pretty writer gives you, not roses on the native 
stalk, but French flowers, made of cloth, hung upon thoughts, 
(we must, perhaps, call them thoughts,) which have no better 
similitude in nature than those dry stubs sometimes seen in our 
forests, in which the sap has long ago done circulating. Now, 
Barrow is alive and not dead, and therefore not pretty ; he has, 
again, no touch of the artist in his composition; but we know 
not where one could go to get a feeling of what nervous, manly 
writing is, better than to him. And one who has much read 
him,—or indeed read any of his peers,—in the true love of him, 
will, as we conceive, be in small danger of ever becoming one of 
your pretty, finical sort of writers. 

The truth is, however, that the disease of prettiness is deeper- 
seated than in mere style; unless you consider style as a revela- 
tion of the whole man, a manifestation of what he really is. We 
have already said that it proceeds from a poverty of meaning, to 
which is unfortunately added an itching for literary distinction ; 
that is, it proceeds from a total misapprehension of what the 
right end of all writing is, and also from a lack of all that which 
qualifies and privileges any man to write. The function of Writer 
is a true office, into which one should not be inaugurated 
without the possession of a certain excellent peculiarity, ground- 
ed in what he is as a man, which favorably distinguishes, and, as 
it were, secludes him from the mass of men, and constitutes in 
him a fitness for right worthy things. Good writing is nota 
trick, to be caught by any cunning handicraftsman ; pretty writ- 
ing, fair writing perhaps is; but not good. He who is fit to be 
a writer at all will be rendered incapable of prettiness by that 
very thing which constitutes his fitness. The true author is a 
master, not of arts perhaps, but of thought, of truth; he is 
one who has within him deeper meanings and richer signifi- 
eances than dwell in the most; else how is he fitted to an- 
thorize anything? And it is the inevitable workings and seekings 
of this inward fountain which should make it pierce the crust, 
and flow forth into a rill or river, of written speech. In fine, one 
should write because there is that in his mind which he, in sad 
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duty, and not in frivolous plaudit-seeking, veritably needs to 
utter, and which the world as truly needs to hear. And if a man, 
with any genuine sense of what he is about, assumes office as one 
of the priesthood of thought, be sure he will find something bet- 
ter to do than to be always tagging ornaments to his robes. 

It will corroborate this view to observe that all the great prose 
works in our language were written soberly and sincerely in an- 
swer to what was felt by the writer as an imperative call for 
them. We instance Bacon’s great treatises, Milton’s ‘ Reforma- 
tion’ and ‘ Areopagitica,’ Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ and 
we think one may refer with not less appositeness to most of 
Barrow’s sermons. This fact is significant, and will instruct us 
what works in our own time may be expected to abide ; for those 
which were written not in answer to any great need, but with 
mere ambitious aims, cannot help being ephemeral. Now, this 
need is commonly not conspicuous, not apparent to all, some- 
times not apparent to any but that one, or those few, in whose 
souls lie the deep meanings that constitute the elements of a fit 
response ; they apprehend it, and know that, however for peace 
sake they might wish to be still, they cannot choose but speak. 

Barrow answers to, and illustrates all the conditions we have 
mentioned. He wrote because there was something which ought 
to be said, and which he felt it in himself to say. He wrote be- 
cause he well apprehended the deepest moral wants of his time; 
wrote sincerely and courageously, with an inward fullness and 
force of meaning which made his words, like the leaves of 
trees, green, odorous and wholesome; and in consequence of all 
this, what he has written is apposite to the moral wants of many 
times. 

3. Lastly, as a quality of the man, which had much to do with 
his worth and eminence as a writer, we name his courage. We 
give this the last place by way of emphasis; not for its distin- 
guishing Barrow beyond several others, that might be named in 
English literature, but because, while he exhibits it in such 
eminence and modesty, both as makes him a safe model and 
illustration; it is in itself, if we mistake not greatly, a matter 
most worthy of consideration. And as we might not otherwise 
be able to set forth its application to Barrow in the light that it 
appears to us, it may not be out of place to enter upon a slight 
discussion of the abstract subject. but we have an interest in it 
beyond any special applications of it. Indeed, if there be one 
thing, which more than aught else in the present article, we would 
be glad at once to call the attention of others to, and ourselves 
to consider, balance and pronounce upon justly and wisely, it is 
the relation of courage to excellence in thinking and writing. 
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For there is a legitimate, and also a bastard courage; the former 
is a vital property in all living thought and all worthy speech ; 
the latter is one of the most foolish and detestable of bens 
qualities. 

But, assuredly, without courage nothing great was ever accom- 
plished in any province of human affairs. And the writer, so far 
from being able to dispense with it, needs it more than any—more 
than even thesoldier. For, he who solves the problems and writes 
to the deepest wants of his time, must dare beyond the measure of 
facing physical danger. That is, indeed, a well-upborne and valor- 
ous mind, which can preserve the prompt and just working of its 
thought amid the shock of armies and the thunderous din of 
martial strife; but there are influences vastly more disturbing 
than those of battle ; things apter to make the eyes blink than 
the near flashing of a sword; and many a man, to whom the 
roar of cannon and the clash of steel was a bracing music, has 
sunk down in helpless and blank dismay when he heard the Jow, 
under-ground rumbling of enraged public opinion. Now, if one 
can be altogether frightened from the propriety of his thought at 
the sound, or in anticipation, of these hoarse, elemental growl- 
ings ; if he turns pale at the imagination of standing alone, the 
world fronting him; if he has not that sustaining faith in the 
yower of Truth to work her own way, which alone qualifies one to 
™ the minister of Truth ; better he should never assume the pen. 
For the author who is worthy of his vocation must make up his 
mind to utter some things, which not the largest half of the world 
will presently thank him for saying; which possibly, he must 
wait for even his own, and the truth’s, best friends to accept. 
Otherwise, if he will say nothing till he can find that it has been 
humanly authorized before, nay, till he can be sure that it is 
already generally received, especially by those whom he is to ad- 
dress ; then in a vain and pusillanimous attempt to please every- 
body, he sinks into moral, as well as literary, nothingness. In- 
tellectual and moral timidity is synonymous with intellectual and 
moral weakness. The over-timorous intellect sees a bugbear in 
every fresh thought that would fain come and enrich it; it dares 
not push out and push down its roots into the soil, and draw up 
the virgin strength of it, but seeks about on the surface for some 
old hole made by a former root, into which its stiff and sun-dried 
fibers may creep. Then, too, it must have, not only thoughts, 
but phrases also, made to its hand; and so all sinks into a mean 
mimicry; and in the end such a mind either becomes a retailer 
of goods bought and sold with profits for its own pockets, or, 
supplied with a goodly heap of authorities, and shrunken to un- 
imaginable minuteness, disappears finally in the paths of a petty 
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and dastardly criticism, lost in the lumber it meant to vse 
against all who were not as commonplace and servile as itself. 

On the other hand, there is a headlong and intemperate bold- 
ness, which violates the modesty of truth, and which, though 
often rewarded with the huzzas of the multitude, truly deserves 
nothing so much as to be whipped into a meeker behavior. This 
presumptuous and over-officious bravery, however, has certain 
invariable tokens, by which an observant eye may detect it. 
And first, it is thoroughly immodest, treating with irreverent 
slight and contempt beliefs, which have received the not hasty 
nor ill-considered assent of almost all the wise and good, and 
fancying that the mere whims, raw notions and rank steams of 
its own brain are worth more than the deep-studied and slow- 
grown thought of all the ages. Secondly, it is obtrusive, thrust- 
ing itself forward without occasion, and seeking opportunity for 
the display of its bravery and wit. Now, those persons who in 
momentous times have stood foremost, and done service for 
which mankind will not let them be forgotten, were never for- 
ward persons; they waited sometimes without even knowing they 
were waiting, until occasion came, drew them forth and unequiv- 
ocally pointed out to them a place. Finally, this bravery dares 
for the sake of daring, or for the reputation of boldness, not for 
truth’s sake. It is more solicitous to say things new and start- 
ling than true things; and if truth will not afford it an opportu- 
nity to indulge its vein, it will by no means on that account forego 
the indulgence. Its great object is to use expressions that no one 
else would use, to say things that others are afraid, commonly 
nobly afraid, to say ; and to astonish the multitude thereby; a 
profane, and not a ‘holy boldness.’ 

True courage we may consider in its relation, first to thought, 
and secondly to speech ; as a help to the acquisition of ideas and 
principles, or as a furtherance to expression. Intellectual cour- 
age, or courage in its relation to thought, enables the mind to asser ; 
its standing and uprightness against the invisible tide of preva- 
lent opinion ; poe ve it in its retirement to meet and confront 
notions that visit it with the lordly air of authority without due 
show of reason; and teaches it to venture out in remote excur- 
sions, following trains of thought variously suggested, and pur- 
suing them on to their distant results and out to their distant af- 
finities. The man intellectually timid is shy of all such radical 
meditations. He wills to abide in the safe atmosphere of author- 
ized notions. Now it undoubtedly is the duty of any one to 
think long and severely before definitely making up his mind to 
depart from the received opinion of his time, or even of his local- 
ity; itas undoubtedly is the duty of each thinker to test such 
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opinions impartially and courageously in his thought, in order that, 
though he may not be led to differ, he may, by compliance with 
the laws of reason, receive into his mind ¢ntellectually what the 
most must receive in part traditionally, and in part from a moral 
satisfaction in it. Doubtless also he should not upon the first 
affirmation of reason conclude the common opinion wrong ; but 
he should be withheld from instant decision only by reverence 
for truth, and for that opinion as the exponent of truth, not 
from fear to allow free scope to his understanding, and to abide 
by its last and sincere judgments. So that intellectual courage, 
so far from favoring rash decisions, is every way favorable to the 
most candid and careful investigation, and the most prudent sus- 
pense of judgment, so long as suspense is truly prudent. While 
without it, the individual reason dares not assert any rights of its 
own, nor to lift its voice at all otherwise than in reiteration of 
what, some nobler reason having had the courage to utter, and 
so far authorize it first, has now become the common converse of 
men ; it ventures not to betake itself to any untried element, but 
only swims imitatively upon a table ; and so, like a subdued and 
spiritless people, sinks into a tame and emasculate dependency, 
in the al seeking only, like a good dog, to obtain the approval 
of its master (the public), by barking always according to his 
bidding. 

Courage in respect to speech is two-fold, moral and rhetorical ; 
courage in matter and courage in manner; the first leading one 
upon due occasion to put forth and publicly assert his convictions 
of truth, the second to follow his own genius in expression, with- 
out regard to the authorized artificialities and rhetorical fashions 
of the day. The moralist, preacher, or thinker, who is possessed 
of any great power of thought, will often need to encounter the 
current of public opinion or public affection in his time, at more 
or less risk of injury to himself; and in proportion to the depth 
of his thought and his faithfulness in uttering, also to the violence 
of popular attachment to the current sins, errors, or prejudices, 
this encounter will be rude and jostling; so that if one be bold 
in thinking, but morally timid,—as Erasmus, for instance,—he 
is sure to be speedily alarmed, and perhaps silenced. Hence 
comes a perpetual “staggering between conscience and the 
pope,” with bad results to himself, and possibly no good ones to 
the world. 

Again, rhetorical courage; a pouring of native force and 
sturdiness into expression ; a freedom and boldness in the order- 
ing of phrases and the use of words, tropes, and metaphors ; is in- 
dispensable to vigorous and effective writing. It is necessary, 
to be sure, that this quality should be under the control of good 
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taste ; but the taste itself, however chaste, however cultivated, 
must be courageous and one’s own. This sort of courage is, in- 
deed, that which most easily recommends itself and becomes 
popular. It has ever characterized, and ever must, all distin- 
guished writers. Macaulay has it in high degree ; Carlyle still 
more; Johnson, Burke, Milton, all possessed it eminently. 

We come now to consider Barrow more especially as an illus- 
tration of this quality. And if of the first named species of 
courage, that is, of intellectual, he seems not to exhibit an extra- 
ordinary share; it is because his genius did not require him to 
make this conspicuous. He is not a man of speculative mind; 
he attempts not, as Hooker, the solution of any great problem, 
not, indeed, from lack of heart to grapple with such, but because 
his thoughts were otherwise employed, and did not tend that 
way; by the natural current of his meditations he is borne 
towards the more common moralities and average duties of our 
daily life. But here he exhibits a courageous rectitude of 
thought, a deliberate and resolute thoroughness in the discussion 
of his subjects, which is not very noticeable, to be sure, because 
never speculatively startling, yet not the less worthy of praise. 

Of the other species of courage, in both departments of it, he 
is a notable instance. A devoted adherent of the court, there 
was the strongest temptation for him to blink over the vices to 
which that court was especially given, and which its example 
had made prevalent, and to expend his strength, as South did, in 
brazen and servile denunciation of the defeated and disgraced 
Puritans. Yet to Barrow we owe the most impartial discussion 
and the weightiest condemnation of several of those vices, which 
has come down to our time. And it is an eminent instance of 
the manner in which Providence, through the instrumentality of 
faithful and courageous men, is wont to compel great evils to 
yield a harvest of good, that the levity, impiety, and profane li- 
cense of the court of Charles Second gave occasion to those ser- 
mons of Barrow, beginning with the thirteenth, and constituting 
a series of some twenty numbers, in which the morality of speech 
is so boldly and thoroughly discussed. Of rhetorical courage 
Barrow is even a still better illustration. It exhibits itself in his 
manfulness and freedom; in the fact that he made a style for 
himself, in which he yet stands alone; in his being able, while 
admiring Aristotle so greatly, even excessively, yet to depart 
from him so utterly in manner of speech. It does not indeed 
prompt him, as Burke, to flame out in flashing, startling oratory 
and metaphor, simply because he is not an imaginative man; 
but it is the up-braced and valiant habit of his soul that puts him 
upon the use of those sinewy terms, which crowd and enrich his 
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pages. And if one will know how great a wealth of right manly 
and muscular speech our language contains, and will learn what 
a wholesome and invigorating rhetoric these plain words may be 
wrought into, when employed by a writer who manfully means 
somewhat ; let him study the sermons of Barrow. 

To all students, theological or otherwise, we say, read him; 
not exclusively indeed, by no means ; there are others as worthy, 
some few worthier of attention; yet read him thoroughly; it 
will do you good; you will find it, like conversing with the 
woods and breathing the open air, a cure for many sentimentali- 
ties and affectations, which come upon us from dwelling too 
much in the hot and close atmosphere of modern literature. You 
will also, if you have not before, thereby gain a feeling of how 
it is that a man writes, and so will not be content yourselves to 
write in other than a manly way. And this will lead to serious 
thoughts ; you will come to see that it is not by trick, not by 
ambitious striving, but by preparation of the soul, by becoming 
rich in the inner man, that one is fitted to address his age in 
words that have an abiding significance, and therefore will not 
be suffered to die. 





Art. Ill.— LORD’S EPOCH OF CREATION. 


The Epoch of ( ve ation. The Scriptural Doctrine Contrasted 
with the Geological Theory. By Etrazar Lorp. With an 
Introduction by Richarp W. Dickinson, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 1851. 

Tas work, though recently published, belongs, geologically 
speaking, to an earlier period. The author maintains, that “ the 
heavens and earth and all their host, includiag man, was created 
at one epoch,” and in the space of six days of twenty-four hours 
each. About the certainty of this fact, he allows himself to have 
no doubt, nor is he willing that any one else should have any. 
But still, for our own part, we are obliged to hesitate a little before 
going back to the era of Granville Penn and the Dean of York. 

The true relation between Revelation and Physical Science is 
often misunderstood, though it would seem to be a very plain 
one. God is the author of Nature as well as of-the Bible. He 
has created the human mind and endowed it with that desire of 
knowledge which impels it to the study of Nature and the Dible. 
And in that intellectual constitution which enables man to form 
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premises, to draw conclusions, and to trust in the unbiased con- 
victions of his understanding, he has laid a foundation for the 
acquisition of knowledge through such study. That man should 
study the works of nature, acquire a knowledge of her laws and 
put confidence in his conclusions is as certainly the will of God 
as it is that he should study the Bible, find out its truths and be- 
lieve them. We have an equal authority, therefore, for the study 
of each, and we are equally competent to acquire knowledge from 
each. It is certain that man can discover, and has discovered 
by his own powers in the legitimate exercise of them, as God 
designed they should be exercised, truths which have to his mind 
—as that mind is constituted—as much evidence in their favor 
as the evidence in favor of revelation. The fact of the earth’s 
revolution about its axis, and the laws of gravity, we know as 
certainly as we do that the Bible is the word of God; and we 
know both according to the legitimate exercise of the powers of 
the mind, employed in accordance with the laws of evidence up- 
on subjects adapted to its nature. 

We have before us, therefore, two great fields of investigation, 
the Bible and Nature, both of which we are authorized to study, 
and both of which will yield us their truths. Thus far we have 
looked at them as distinct. Let us now look at them as related 
to each other. The ground of this relation is, that Revelation 
brings Nature within its department as a portion of its subject- 
matter. It utters the great truth concerning it, that God is its 
author, and speaks of it in other ways. And here arises the 
question, upon the correct answer to which depends, on the one 
hand, the true interpretation of those parts of Scripture which 
relate to Nature, and on the other, the true mode of investigating 
Nature herself within her own domain. That question is, whe- 
ther revelation speaks of nature popularly as adapted to the 
comprehension of those to whom it was first made, or sez ntifically 
as adapted to the cultivated intellect of all time? The statement 
of the question answers it. The revelation of the wonders of 
modern science, to say nothing of what may hereafter be discov- 
ered, would have contained to those who first received it, far 
more astonishing miracles than any which God saw fit to perform 
to authenticate revelation itself. To have spoken in scientific 
language of the g/obe and its diurnal and annual revolutions, of 
the solar system with its complexity of movements, of the my- 
riads of bodies dispersed in space and of their all but infinite 
distances; to have spoken scientifically of the composition of 
the elements, fire, earth, air, water, and of the decomposition of 
light; to have spoken scientifically of the whole animal creation 
with its mountains of infusoria; to have spoken scientifically of 
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the formation of clouds and the fall of rain, instead of the win- 
dows of heaven and the waters above the firmament; in a word, 
to have spoken of the ordinary appearances and operations of 
nature in the language of science and with scientific truth, would 
have been, we must believe, an unsurmountable barrier against 
the establishment of revelation itself. The Bible has not spoken 
in this way. It describes the outward shows of things as they 
appear to the common—the uninstructed, the unscientific eye. 
And it deserves to be considered, that so far as regards ordinary 
objects in nature, such as common plants, trees, animals, the 
situation and character of places, as } erusalem, Nineveh, Petra, 
the obvious topographical features of a country, as of Palestine, 
Egypt, and the regions beyond the Euphrates ; as regards every- 
thing, in short, which is open to ordinary observation, the Bible 
describes them with complete accuracy. Every new examination 
of the geography of the regions about which it is conversant, 
every new discovery as to the manners and employments of their 
inhabitants, every revelation of long buried monuments, every 
new reading of long forgotten languages, only shows with what 
graphic accuracy the Bible has represented the objects which 
came within the sphere of common observation. The descrip- 
tions are life-like and carry their own evidence with them that they 
were made by those who saw with their own eyes what they de- 
scribe. On the contrary, almost every great discovery in physics— 
every advance which, science has made, has filled the Bible more 
and more, if it is to be regarded as a book of science, with scien- 
tific blunders. But the Bible is not soto be regarded. For, be- 
sides the fact that it is not a book of science, besides the reason 
of that fact already alleged, that such a revelation would have 
defeated the very end for which the Bible was revealed, that end 
itself would be decisive of the question, if anything more were 
needed. The Bible has for its subject-matter, God, the Soul, 
Eternity. It reveals the moral purposes of God ; it teaches the 
relations of the soul to its Creator, to time, to eternity; it dis- 
closes in some measure the grand events which are yet to take 
place in the moral universe. This is professedly its end. It does 
not profess to teach physical science nor any other science; it 
does not teach them. 

With this statement in our minds regarding these two great 
fields of truth which God has opened to the study of man, and 
into which He calls him to enter and labor, it seems not difficult 
to arrive at some important practical conclusions. And, in the 
first place, it would appear to result as a consequence, that both 
Revelation and Science should be studied with reference to the 
kind of truth which they teach, and, where they treat of the 
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same subject-matter, according to the point of view from which 
they look at it. The interpreter of the Bible must explain its 
language, not as scientific but as popular language, and language 
too addressed to people not enlightened by the diffusion of scien- 
tific knowledge but in a comparatively rude state. The man of 
science must interpret nature according to the facts which he ob- 
serves, and not according to some pre-judgment derived from 
another field of knowledge. The mistake early made and long 
persevered in,—that the Bible is intended to teach science and 
is to be regarded as an encyclopedia of knowledge, and that 
therefore science is to be studied in its pages,—though a natural 
one, has been most disastrous to the professed defenders of the 
Bible and hostile to the progress of science. If any one doubt 
this, let him read the explanations which the professed defenders 
of the Bible have given of the phenomena of nature, in opposi- 
tion to the conclusions of science, from the time of the ancient 
fathers down through all the physico-theological writers—we were 
going to say, to the author of the treatise under review. But 
we can detect progress notwithstanding the intolerant dogma- 
tism with which the author asserts that the earth and heavens, 
with all their host, were created at the same epoch with man. 
We hear no longer of the fossils being made just as we find 
them ; the deluge has lost much of its former wonder-working 
power ; eschewing any particular theory, the author rests in the 
naked proposition, that almighty power will account for anything. 
If any one would see the effect of the error in question upon 
scientific men themselves, let him read the theories which pre- 
railed from the early part of the sixteenth century down to the 
beginning even of the nineteenth, all of which were modified by 
considerations extraneous to science. 

There is another practical result from the relative position 
which we have assigned to Revelation and Science, which must 
not be overlooked. It is this, that there is no occasion for haste 
and over-anxiety about harmonizing the truths which are dis- 
covered in Nature with those which are taught in the Bible. 
The investigation and establishment of individual truths is the 
first step ; the harmonizing of individual truths into one system 
is, in the order of nature, the second step, and it may not be 
taken till long after the first. Doubtless, all the truths in the 
universe fit together and form one perfect whole, but we need 
often take an immense survey before we can adjust the parts 
even of a very smal] portion. It may be necessary to wait 
till some other truth shall be discovered, and until that is done 
the harmony of what is now known with the whole will not ap- 
pear. It is possible, too, that the reconciliation may be, ap- 
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parently in its very nature, beyond our reach, and yet we may 
not give up either of the truths which seem in hostility. This 
will be peculiarly the case when the same things are looked at 
from different points of view. We doubt not the time will come 
when the antiquity of the earth will be as generally acquiesced 
in as a fact to be held along with a full belief in the Bible as is 
now the revolution of the earth upon its axis, although we 
may not say with certainty what will be the final view t ken of 
the account of creation in Genesis. Holding this opinion upon 
the harmonization of truths in different departments of knowl- 
edge, we have thought that men of science sometimes have not 
looked sufficiently at their own respective sciences as they are in 
themselves. The infidel is, of course, eager to trumpet forth 
every new discovery as irreconcilable with the revelation which 
he rejects. The man of science, who believes in the Pible, in 
his eagerness to relieve himself from the appearance of hostility 
to it, has been too ready to take up with any interpretation which 
may suggest itself. We have thought, for instance, that Agassiz, 
in propounding his hypothesis of ‘different centers of creation, 
would have done better if he had not attempted to bring the 
Scriptures into harmony with his view. Let him first demon- 
strate the reality of what he asserts, and when the whole scien- 
tific world shall have > acquiesced in it as true, if they shall do so, 
it will be time enough to re-investigate what the Bible says on 
the same subject. Others of ingenious minds have pressed the 
NOW between revelation and science too far. We cannot 
but think the distinguished astronomer of Cincinnati found much 
more of modern scientific astronomy in the book of Job, than 
the writer of that book had any knowledge of. On the contrary, 
it has seemed to us that the interpreters of the Bible have striven 
too much merely to make out a case. Some have spoken of the 
results of geological investigations as great triumphs of the 
Bible—as being, instead of difficulties, confirmations of the 
sacred record—which is certainly an over-statement. Others, in 
a patronizing way, say to the man of science, ‘“ You may believe 
this and that with safety—we can make out this interpretation 
for you—so far you may go and even farther ;” as if the question 
were, how much may you concede ? how much: may be forced from 
the text? and not what did the writer mean? Others, again, 
have argued with special pleading, as if to put down science, at 
any rate, by overwhelming its devotees with the charge of infi- 
delity. Tt seems to us that the interpreter of revelation, and the 
inter ‘preter of nature, should each follow his own distinctive line 
of investigation; should each carefully and honestly seek the 
truth within his own department; should each ever remember 
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that he is studying but different volumes of the same author. 
Above all, is it important that investigations and discussions by 
both should be carried forward, not with arrogance and shouts 
of defiance and triumph, but with modesty ; not with a purpose 
to carry a point, but with both a philosophic and Christian deter- 
mination to ascertain the truth—what can we know from Science 
as to Nature? How much did the sacred writers have revealed 
to them on the same subject ? 

With these preliminary observations, which seemed to be ne- 
cessary in order to present our own views clearly before the 
reader, we proceed to examine the contrary views as they are 
exhibited in the work before us. The staple propositions of 
the author are two, which are repeated again and again, and 
presented in various shapes throughout the discussion. The first 
of these asserts the impossibility that the Scripture narrative of 
creation should have any other meaning than that the universe 
was created in six natural days. The second maintains the pos- 
sibility of supernatural causes having produced those appear- 
ances which have led to the belief in the antiquity of the earth. 
The geologist will at once see that there is nothing new in these 
propositions. They are the very ones which for three hundred 
years retarded the progress of science, and involved the defenders 
of the Bible in all sorts of extravagant “ theories of creation !” 
Mr. Lord, however, has, with commendable caution, abstained, 
as we have before’ said, from any definite theory; he relies on 
the bare possibility of supernatural intervention. But we will 
allow our readers to judge for themselves. And our first quota- 
tion shall be his opening paragraph : 


“The geological theory assigns to the physical world a far higher antiquity 
than it allows to the human race. Many who believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures adopt this theory, to avoid the difficulties which geological science is 
supposed to present to the doctrine which ascribes the creation of man and that 
of the earth to one and the same epoch ; and they endeavor so to construe the lan- 
guage of Scripture as to make it harmonize with what they suppose to be 
the unavoidable conclusions of science. If they regard the Scriptures with the 
reverence due to them, they must yield to the required interpretations, under 
the impression that the credit of revelation itself demands them, that they affect 
no essential doctrine, that the alleged conclusions of science can in no other way 
be met, and that this course may conciliate and win the confidence and faith 
of scientific men, who otherwise would be in danger of rejecting the Bible 
altogether.”—pp. 33-34. 


Here, now, we have a class of divines and Christian scholars, 
probably a large majority of those who are qualified to discuss 
the subject in hand, put upon trial as to whether they regard 
the Scriptures with the reverence which is due to them. The 
test is their interpretation of the narrative of the creation. And 
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they weuld be condemned at once, if strict justice were done 
them. There is, however, some ground for a charitable judg- 
ment. They may have departed from the true meaning, and 
that to which an immaculate reverence for the Bible would have 
led them, with good motives. They may have merely yielded to 
what they supposed the necessities of the case, in order to sus- 
tain the credit of the Bible and conciliate men of science. And, 
besides, they may have thought their interpretation would affect 
no essential doctrine. Butif they have not some such excuse as 
this, they must be pronounced guilty of irreverence, that is, pro- 
vided Mr. Eleazar Lord is infallible. And we see no indications 
that he at least has any doubt upon this point. It seems not to 
have entered his mind that any other interpretation is—we will 
not say possible—but honest. Everywhere the representation is 
given that the interpretation which allows room for a greater age 
to the universe than about six thousand years, is a forced one, 
adopted to remove difficulties. If Mr. Lord chooses to argue 
that such interpretations must be erroneous, we do not object; 
but what right has he to charge or insinuate that they who pro- 
pound them have not sought simply to learn what the Scriptures 
teach? One would most naturally feel indignant at such a 
charge; but, really, when we see such men as Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, Dr. Buckland, Moses Stuart, and hosts 
of others, men honored in the church, just escaping the guilt of 
irreverence, on the ground that they meant well, we may be per- 
mitted to smile. 

But it may be asked whether such interpretations do not re- 
move difficulties, and whether they were not intended for that 
purpose. We beg leave to make a distinction. The results to 
which the geologists came, as to the antiquity of the earth, con- 
flicted with the prevalent interpretation of the Scripture account 
of the creation. This gave occasion to the re-investigation of 
that account, to determine whether the prevalent interpretation 
was the true one; and if it were not, whether the true one would 
harmonize with the conclusions of science. The geological facts 
were also taken into account in the interpretation, and properly, 
for an interpretation of the account of any given phenomenon 
may surely be aided by a knowledge of what that phenomenon 
is. But there is a distinction between furnishing the occasion of 
a new interpretation and presenting facts, before unknown, per- 
tinent to the case, and forcing that interpretation from the words, 
contrary to their true import. We have an exactly parallel case. 
The discovery of the revolution of the earth upon its axis gave 
occasion to a re-investigation of those passages which were uni- 
versally interpreted to mean that the earth is immovable. It 
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furnished a new fact which was to be regarded in that investiga- 
tion. The result was, that the prevalent interpretation was found 
to be erroneous, and the true one discovered, which removed all 
difficulties. Was there anything objectionable in this? Was 
not the latter interpretation “made with as sincere desire to learn 
the true meaning of Scripture as the former? 

But while the author has imputed to those divines and scholars 
who have interpreted Genesis differently from himself, the 
restraint of a foregone conclusion, he ascribes to the ge logist a 
mode of reasoning altogether foreion to his science. We quote : 


“He thinks those conclusions”—relating to the antiquity of the earth—* so 
far settled,yand entitled to such confidence, as to make it necessary to the be- 
liever in revelation to construe the Mosaic record in accordance with them. In 
other words, he deems it more likely that the apparent is not the true meaning 
of that record, than that any other besides natural, ordinary, physical causes have 
been employed to produce the sedimentary formations, or other phenomena with 
which his inquiries are concerned. If there is a defect anywhere, he supposes it 
must be in the written account of the creation, and not in his ascription of 
changes to the #low operation of natural causes. He supposes it to be more 
likely that a written account, in a dead and very ancient language, should appear 
to mean what it does not mean, that it should be figurative or mystical, that it 
should be misconstrued through i ignorance, or by reason of its brevity or other 
peculiarities, than that he should be mistaken in his inferences from the geologi- 
cal phenomena of the earth.”—p. 37. 


This doubtless is very adroit. It would shine in a special 
plea. But it can easily be rebutted. The geologist as a geolo- 
gist, has nothing to do with any such balance of probabilities. 
It is his sole office to investigate “the successive changes that 
have taken place in the organic and inorganic kingdoms of na- 
ture; and to inquire into the causes of these changes, and the 
influence which they have exerted in modifying the surface and 
external structure of our planet.” We take our definition from 
the writings of Sir Charles Lyell, who in his “ Principles of Geo- 
logy,” first gave its proper prominence to “the theory of the 
uniform nature and energy” of geological causes, and thus 
placed geology as a science on the basis of the inductive philo- 
sophy. In the investigation of the changes which the earth has 
undergone, nothing is found but what is accounted for by the 
operation of natural causes, acting through indefinite periods of 
time. The geologist has no question to ask—none is in fact sug- 
gested to him as a geologist—as to any other causes. Were it 
not for the supposition that the Bible limits the epoch of the crea- 
tion of the material universe to the creation of man, the thought 
of supernatural agency would never have arisen. ‘The investiga- 
tion of facts and the search after the natural causes of these facts 
are the sole objects of geology. It is not one of its objects even 
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to inquire into the antiquity of the earth, though this is a neces- 
sary result, to be sure, of its investigations. Indeed we may go 
farther; if it could be demonstrated that the changes which the 
geologist observes, were produced by supernatural causes, we 
see not how it would change the principles upon which he 
must proceed. The same facts would remain; the same ap- 
pearances of the operation of natural causes, and the same ade- 
quateness of these causes to produce the results, would remain, 
and, furthermore, it would be out of his power to discriminate 
the supernatural from the natural causes, since the effects of the 
two are the same, and the existence of the former is only known 
by direct revelation. The question of supernatural agency arises 
without the domain of geology. It is a question of the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. We of course must not be understood as saying 
that no geologist has written upon this question, but in so doing, 
the geologist appears not as a geologist, but as an interpreter 
of thé Bible. We admit also that the lines of distinction be- 
tween geology and interpretation have not been always drawn 
with sufficient care. But, looking at it as a question of interpret- 
ation, has this writer stated truly the mode in which the investi- 
gation of Scripture has been carried on by those whose interpret- 
ation he opposes? Have they t's struck the balance between 
the credit due to the Mosaic narrative and to the conclusions of 
science? Or have they honestly and truly sought to learn the 
meaning of Scripture? Look at the men, and judge. 

We perhaps ought to guard against an inference which might 
be drawn from what we have just said, that geology discards 
supernatural intervention, whereas it expressly recognizes succes- 
sive creations of systems of vegetation and races of animals, but 
it is an intervention suggested and proved by facts occurring 
within its own domain. 

The author having thus explained the principles upon which 
the interpreter of the Bible and the geologist respectively pro- 
ceed, next states what he regards as the question at issue. 


“ The question at issue is, whether the Mosaic account of the creation is an ac- 
count of the original creation out of nothing of the material worlds and all that 
in them is; or whether the narrative of the ‘six days’ is an account only of the 
remodeling of the earth—one of those worlds—out of the materials of the same 
earth created at an earlier period, supposed to be indicated by the phrase ‘ in 
the beginning.’ ”—p. 40. 


We object to this statement of the issue, that it brings into the 
question a fact about which there is no question, namely, that the 
narrative contains an account of original creation. At least, this 
is the interpretation which the author himself puts upon this ob- 
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scure sentence. For, he says just afterwards, that the question 
“ involves the fact itself of the creation of the heavens and the 
earth.” But we claim, that fact is not involved in the question 
as to the proper meaning of the Mosaic narrative. Every inter- 
“seroma yields the sense, that God gave beginning to the 
1eavens and the earth. That is one of those points in the narra- 
tive about which all are agreed. Those who interpret the ac- 
count of the six days’ work, as relating to the remodeling of the 
earth, have been very careful to bring out prominently that 
the first verse reveals the fact of the original creation. With 
what propriety, then, are they represented as merely supposing 
that it is ¢ndicated by the phrase “in the beginning”? And 
even that small concession is virtually withdrawn by the subse- 
quent assertion that the fact of the creation of the heavens and 
the earth is involved in the question. We object also to the 
statement that it does not present all the alternatives. One 
other interpretation has been proposed, and is maintained per- 
haps even by a majority of geologists, namely, that the six days 
are six periods of indefinite length. Besides the statement 
ought not to have excluded the possibility of other interpreta- 
tions still. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the question of interpret- 
ation he has stated, the author goes out of his way to triumph 
over a supposed deficiency in the science of geology. Geology, 
he says, can not even prove that there was any original creation. 
“Tt furnishes no conclusive evidence, nor, at best, anything more 
than a faint and doubtful probability that the earth has not ex- 
isted and been occupied with plants and animals from eternity.” 
In another place, he speaks of it as a physical theory, which 
* leaves the fact of any beginning or creation of the world in ex- 
treme doubt and uncertainty.” This failure seems to give him a 
good deal of pleasure, for he repeats it again and again. We 
would not interfere wantonly with this sort of complacential 
triumph, but we think it due to truth to say, that geology does 
not profess to treat of original creation. It expressly discards 
that subject. It studies the structure of the earth as an existing 
phenomenon. If writers on natural theology have used the re- 
sults of geological investigations to prove the creation of matter 
and have failed, the failure should not be imputed to the science 
of geology. It is a stale trick to burden science with the office 
of doing what it does not profess to do, and then upbraid it for 
not fulfilling that office. If Mr. Lord has fallen into this trick, 
we are willing to believe it has been done unconsciously. 

The discussion of the epoch of creation according to the 
Scriptures is prosecuted in the second and third chapters. The 
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author holds that the Scriptures teach that the universe was 
created at the same time with man. His first argument is 
drawn from the interpretation of the first verse of Genesis, 
which connects the beginning of creation with the work of the 
six days narrated in the subsequent verses. He contends that 
the Hebrew phrase translated “in the beginning,” always de- 
notes “the first of a series.” The determination of the mean- 
ing of words and pbrases in particular sentences is pre-emi- 
nently the work of judgment and good sense. The best scholar 
will be a poor interpreter, unless he possesses a well-judging 
mind. For the ultimate decision must be left to that sort of 
tact or whatever else it may be called, which in matters of daily 
life so generally hits right. It cannot be made out like a point 
of mathematics, though it may be argued about forever. There 
is always room fur those who are disposed to controversy, to 
varry it on as long as they please. The ever varying shades 
of meaning which words have in different connections, and 
the multitude of possibilities which must exist in almost 
every case, furnish an inexhaustible supply of materials for 
argumentation. Besides the varied impressions which a par- 
ticular passage may make upon the mind, and the many little 
circumstances which conspire to form the judgment, can not 
be well expressed in words; and if it is attempted, the imper- 
fection of the account will only give occasion to new points of 
dispute. The first verse in Genesis, and especially the phrase 
“in the beginning,” opens a wide field of discussion. By means 
of parallel texts, it may be prolonged without end. But for- 
tunately it is a passage which involves no doctrine of religion 
about which men differ, and we can get at the unbiased de- 
cisions of scholars and divines upon it. It is well known 
what that decision has been. Men of sound, practical judg- 
ment, men of comprehensive learning, men of profound 
thought, men of every name and persuasion, eminent in the 
church of Christ, have united in judgment upon this ques- 
tion. There is a very general acquiescence in separating 
the creation of the heavens and the earth announced in the 
first verse from the transactions of the “six days.” Under 
these circumstances, a new and strong case must be made 
out in order to overthrow this decision. But we discover 
nothing new in what Mr. Lord has advanced, unless an 
uncommon degree of positiveness be a novelty. 

But if there is nothing new in the arguments in support 
of his interpretation, there are several subsidiary arguments 
in favor of his main position as to the epoch of creation, 
which we believe are new; at least we do not remember 
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to have met with them. These, therefore, we must briefly 
examine. 

The first which presents itself may be thus stated. The au- 
thor lays down as a foundation the following proposition, that 
“ the creation of the heavens and the earth is made in revelation 
the basis of God’s rights and prerogatives over His creatures as 
their providential and moral governor.” He then argues that 
this creation must have been contemporaneous with the creation 
of man, in order to render that claim effectual. But we will 
quote his own language. 


“Had the sacred writers only stated in general terms that God created the 
celestial bodies and the earth, without associating with that statement a detail of 
all the visible objects of creation, so as to exclude the idea of any other creator 
of any of those objects; and including in their statement man, who was to be 
guarded against idolatry, imposture, and error, their testimony, however correct 
as far as it went, would not have met the exigencies of the case. 

“ Had the first verse of Genesis asserted the creation at an indefinitely remote, 
uncertain, and unknown epoch, wholly unassociated with man as a creature, and 
with his relations and duties as a moral agent, no such sign as the sanctification of 
the seventh day, to re-express and perpetuate the fact that Jehovah was the Crea- 
tor, could have been instituted; nor would the bare assertion that he was the 
Creator, without such a significant and oft-recurring sign, founded in the details 
of the works of creation, and interwoven with the moral relations and obligations 
of man, have served to guard him against the wiles of the antagonist system.”— 
p. 69. 


Here it is plainly asserted—not on the authority of revelation, 
but of Mr. Lord only—that the creation of the material universe 
at the same time with the creation of man was an absolute neces- 
sity, if God would maintain a providential and moral govern- 
ment over His intelligent and moral kingdom—the two would 
be so wholly unassociated! Astronomers tell us that there are 
bodies in the universe so remote in space that light commencing 
its journey at the epoch of man’s creation, would not as yet have 
reached him. Could not Mr. Lord get up an argument to prove 
they are not so far off, because such a distance would so dissoci- 
ate them with man as to impair the force of God’s government 
over him? We have heard a good deal in our day of putting 
limits to the power of the Almighty, but we think this is the 
boldest case we have ever met with. 

The second argument which we notice is founded on a similar 
principle, and is derived from the office of the Logos as creator. 
The author first lays down the following proposition which we 
give in his own language: “ As the anointed, the Christ, he was 
with God, before exercising his creative energy in the work of 
creation ; and in that character he created all things.” The au- 
thor then adds as follows :— 
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“Having created the earth, instead of leaving it through millions of ages 
without occupants having any relation to his moral government, he created man, 
and invested him with a subordinate dominion over the inferior creatures, to rule 
them for himself, ‘ for whom are all things, and by whom are all things.’ 

“In this view of his person and office, and the connection of his work of cre- 
ating and upholding all things with his moral and providential government, and 
all his works as Prophet, Priest, and King, it would be more than irreverent to 
represent him as having created the earth myriads of ages before he created 
man, whose nature, in order to the execution of the most important and glorious 
part of his whole undertaking, was to be and remain forever united to his per- 
son. 

“No deductions of geology, unsupported by and irreconcilable with the teach- 
ings of revelation concerning him, can justify us in disconnecting the first act in 
the execution of his delegated undertaking, from the series to which that, in its 
precedence and in all its relations, was essential.”—pp. 80-81. 


We are here again told—not on the authority of revelation, but 
the presumptious pre-judgment of Mr. Lord—that to have cre- 
ated the earth at an earlier epoch than the creation of man 
would have been so far unworthy of Christ that the suggestion 
of the thought is irreverent. But is it for man to dictate, when 
Christ should have created the earth? Can man fathom by @ 
priort reasoning all the motives which should have governed the 
creator of the universe? Besides, what more idle than questions 
of earlier and later when we speak of eternal duration? But 
Mr. Lord’s notion of eternity seems to be somewhat peculiar, for 
he declares that the geologists represent natural causes as acting 
so slowly, as “to render the inference that the vast masses of 
sedimentary matter were ever produced by them, not only im- 
probable and incredible, but impossible’—impossible, we sup- 

ose, for want of time in past eternity! 

The third and last argument on this head, is drawn from the 
idea of perfection. Mr. Lord is quite dissatisfied with the 
primeval earth of the geologists. He declares it an inconceiv- 
ably imperfect one ; in fact, no earth at all. But we must quote 
the passage: our author is quite witty at the expense of the 
geologists. 


“ Again: the alleged primeval earth of the geologists is supposed by them to 
have been, if not a mere chaos, wholly without order, light, and life, yet, at best, 
to have been an extremely, nay, inconceivably, imperfect earth—an earth in such 
a state and condition as with no propriety to be called an earth, it being at first, 
and no one knows for how many myriads of ages, unfit for the abode of the 
meanest insects and reptiles, and so unfit for the abode of man, its intended 
prince and master, as to require a course of alterations and improvements to be 
carried on incessantly through immeasurable rounds of duration, before he 
could exist, if created or developed and brought upon the stage. After it had 
so far been improved by geological causes as to admit of the creation of some of 
the lowest organisms, the Creator interposed and brought them into existence ; 
and when, according to the laws of their nature, which (contrary to the perfee- 
tive law of the embryo earth) was a law of decay and degradation, they ‘ died 
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out,’ and took their permanent stations as organic fossils in the lowest fossillifer- 
ous stratum, the Creator interposed again, and brought forward a class of creep- 
ing things, as much more perfect than the class which had died out, as the pro- 
gress of geological improvement would permit. By the repetition of this me- 
chanical tide-waiting process, as often as the successive creations, when their 
places of abode became too perfect for their natures, declined and run out, the 
earth at last came to be stocked with animals wholly unsuited to be contemporary 
with man. The development had gone too far—a retrograde movement was 
necessary. It was not only necessary to exterminate all the animals and vege- 
tables, terrestrial and marine, of the latest creation, but to throw the earth itself 
back into a chaotic state, in order, by the operation of the ‘six days’ spoken of 
by Moses, to give it just that degree of perfection which would make it suitable 
to the nature of man, and to stoek the seas, the land, and the atmosphere, with 
races proper to be contemporary with him. 

“ Wonderful scheme of operations, no doubt, considered as a geological con- 
trivance, and as a total failure up to the epoch of the ‘six days.’ But what is 
to be thought of it, considered as the scheme of the Moral Governor of the 
Universe, who sees the end from the beginning, and acts only for reasons worthy 
of his infinite perfections ?”—pp. 85-87. 


But as the author kindles with the subject, he loses his wit and 
grows indignant. “This beggarly, earth-born scheme,” he says, 
“is scarcely to be treated of without impatience and indignation. 
It dishonors every attribute of the eternal self-existent Creator ; 
and would dishonor any human mechanician, who was compe- 
tent to his undertaking.” Be it observed that Mr. Lord admits 
the existence of all the phenomena which the geologists ad- 
duce. He only accounts for their existence differently. Tt would 
seem, then, that the very same phenomena, which, produced by 
natural causes, (of which ultimately of course God is the author,) 
prove imperfection of plan, prove perfection of plan, when pro- 
duced by supernatural causes. A distinction pretty much with- 
out a difference. Besides, are we to give up what we see, as it 
were, with our own eyes, as to the manner in which God has 
created the earth, in order to accommodate some @ priort specu- 
lations as to the perfectibility of creation? But this argument 
needs no refutation; one feels in handling it, that he has disin- 
terred some petrified fossil of middle-age metaphysics. 

We have thus hastily noticed the several considerations by 
which Mr. Lord proves from Scripture that the epoch of the cre- 
ation of the material universe was the same with that of the 
creation of man. We have been so often reminded, in doing 
it, of an argument of Turretin, which President Hitcheock ex- 
humed from the folios of that divine, and published in his recent 
work entitled “ Religion of Geology,” that we present it to 
our readers. Turretin lays down the following proposition, that 
“the sun and moon move in the heavens and revolve around the 
earth, while the earth remains at rest”—and proves it. ‘“ First. 
The sun is said [in Scripture] to move in the heavens, and to rise 
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and set. (Ps. 19, v. 5.) The sun is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
(Ps. 104, v.19.) The sun knoweth his going down. (Eccles. 1, 
v. 5.) The sun also ariseth and the sun goeth down. Secondly. 
The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the time of Joshua (Joshua, 
ch. 10, v. 12, 13, 14), and by a miracle it went back in the time 
of Hezekiah. (Isa. ch. 38, v. 8.) Thirdly. The earth is said to 
be fixed immovably. (Ps.93,v.1.) The world also is establish- 
ed that it can not be moved. (Ps.104,v.5.) Wholaid the founda- 
tion of the earth, that it should not be removed forever. (Ps. 119, 
v. 90, 91.) Zhou hast established the earth, and it abideth. 
They continue this day according to thine ordinances. Fourthly 
Neither could birds, which often fly off through an hour’s circuit, 
be able to return to their nests; for in the mean time the earth 
would move four hundred and fifty of our miles. Fifthly. What- 
ever flies or is suspended in the air, ought, [by this theory], to 
move from west to east; but this is proved not to be true from 
birds, arrows shot forth, atoms made manifest in the sun, and 
down floating in the atmosphere.” To the suggestion that Scrip- 
ture, in natural things, speaks according to the common opinion, 
Turretin gives four answers, “ First, the Spirit of God best under- 
stands natural things. Secondly, in giving instruction in religion, 
he meant these things should be used, not abused. Thirdly, he is 
not the author of any error. Fourthly, he is not be corrected on 
this pretence by our blind reason.” To the suggestion, that birds, 
the air, and all things are moved with the earth, he gives two 
answers. “First. This is a mere fiction, since air is a fluid body. 
Secondly. If it were so, by what force would birds be able to go 
from east to west?” Compendium Theologicze Didacto—Elence- 
tice, Amsterdam, 1695. 

Turretin was doubtless as thoroughly convinced of the infal- 
libility of his interpretation as is Mr. Lord of his; and there is 
another coincidence which we should hardly have anticipated. 
The physical arguments of Turretin bear a most marvelous 
likeness to certain speculations which are to be met with in the 
subsequent part of Mr. Lord’s book. It is not a little curious, 
too, that Mr. Lord should have referred to one of the very pas- 
sages quoted by Turretin, that from Joshua. Turretin says, 
* the sun stood still ;” Mr. Lord says, Jehovah “ suspended the 
revolution of the earth.” We fear Mr. Lord would have receiv- 
ed at the hands of Turretin a little of that castigation which he 
so liberally bestows upon the geologists, for not following the 
obvious, apparent meaning. By the way, does Mr. Lord sup- 
pose that Joshua actually thought that it was the earth and 
not the sun which stood still ? 
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But Mr. Lord is not satisfied, as we have just intimated, with- 
out having a tilt with the geologists on their own ground. He 
attempts to discuss the geclogical questions as a man of science, 
and if he were really acquainted with the science, would be no 
unworthy antagonist. Mr. Lord, in this part of his work, under- 
takes to show that the geological theory of the antiquity of the 
earth is entitled to no credit even as a ‘‘ deduction or demonstra- 
tion of science.” Our champion attacks the geologists in their 
stronghold. We admire his bravery. There he stands alone 
against a host—Humboldt, Buckland, Murchison, Sedgwick, 
Lyell, Miller, De La Beche, Silliman, Hitchcock, Agassiz, and 
every other man of science—and not alone in one country but 
in every country where there is science at all—and not only 
every man of science in this department but every man of 
science in every cognate department—and not only every man of 
science but every man of education who has studied the sub- 
ject. 

We confine this argument, of course, to the point under con- 
sideration—the operation of natural causes in producing the 
phenomena of the earth disclosed by geological investigations, 
and the consequent indefinite antiquity of the earth. In the ex- 
planation of particular facts by specific natural causes there is 
great diversity of hypothesis, as there must be in every progres- 
sive science. But our author shall speak for himself. The quo- 
tation contains the substance of his entire argument,—and a 
more remarkable paragraph has not been written and printed for 
many a day. 





“ Here those who believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures might be content 
to rest, assured that no interpretation of the facts of geology or inferences from 
them, in conflict with the statements of revelation, can be entitled to any con- 
sideration. But many good men, teachers of revealed religion, and others, are 
prepossessed with the impression that the geological theory, respecting the an- 
tiquity of the earth, is entitled to regard as a deduction or demonstration of 
science, and as such is in conflict with the language of Scripture. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. That which constitutes or belongs to geology as a science, 
has properly nothing whatever, directly or indirectly, to do with the question at 
issue. It has to do only with physical phenomena, their natural laws, and their 
physical relations and connections. To determine the Epoch of Creation is as 
truly out of its province as it is to create a world. It cannot demonstrate, nor 
even render it probable, that the earth ever was created. The theory of its 
remote antiquity is no part of the science, but is a discreditable appendage 
to it. The theory is merely an inference, a supposition, a conjecture, derived 
from the construction which the geologist puts upon the facts of the science, 
the phenomena which he observes, and the mode in which he conceives 
them to have been produced by the ordinary and exclusive operation of natural 
causes. Should he modify his inference by admitting that a supernatural cause 
may have been interposed to produce those facts, he would be forced to conelude 
that geology could determine nothing upon the subject. It is impossible for 
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him to prove, or to exhibit any facts or phenomena from which it can be inferred, 
that supernatural interpositions have not taken place, or that there have not been 
adequate reasons and occasions for them. And it is only by vaulting over the 
boundaries of geological science, into the province of revelation, moral govern- 
ment, and final causes, and assuming that no supernatural interpositions have 
occurred, that he makes his inference, and concludes that the earth must have 
existed long enough for natural causes to produce the phenomena which he ob- 
serves.” —pp. 94-96. 


There are one or two things in this passage which we must notice 
before coming to the argument. He again makes “the epoch of 
creation” one of the objects of geological investigation. But 
there is not a geologist in the world who has ever attempted to 
fix the time when the earth was created. Indeed, he might as 
well attempt to create a world as to determine that. But to say 
that the earth has existed for an indeterminate length of time is 
not the same as to say it began to exist at a deternwnate point of 
time. The geologist may be found quietly at work in very 
remote periods, but never at the fountain-head of time. It may 
be added, also, that the question of antiquity is an incidental one 
and not the main one in geology. But Mr. Lord says “the theory 
of a remote antiquity is merely an inference.” An inference! 
Mr. Lord seems to have a great horror of an inference, and yet his 
whole argument for the intervention of supernatural causes is an 
inference! Where in Scripture is the account of such superna- 
tural causes as would produce the appearances brought to light 
from the depths of the earth? Is it in the account of creation ¢ 
God said, “let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life’—but is there anything here that leads us 
to think he created strata of fishes thousands of feet thick? Is 
it the deluge? what is there in the account of that to lead us 
to the conjecture of such supernatural causes as would produce 
what geology has revealed? Nothing. The truth is, there is no 
direct account in the Bible of the operation of such supernatural 
agency as must be assumed, if the epoch of the material creation 
is identical with that of man. We defy denial upon this point. 
How, then, does Mr. Lord get his knowledge of such supernatu- 
ral intervention? Why, by inference. The heavens and the 
earth were created at the same time with man, and, therefore, 
there must have been supernatural agency. 

But we proceed to examine his positions. His first position is 
that geologists have entirely mistaken the proper object of the 
science, which is simply to observe facts. It has nothing to do 





with causes. Its sole office is to observe facts, “simple, compre- 
hensive, fixed facts.” These “ can be described on paper simply 
as facts, without any conjectures as to how they were caused, or 
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any inferences as to the time occupied in their causation.” We 
hardly know how to treat this modern Vovwm Organon with 
gravity. The old one did indeed abjure the attempt to manufac- 
ture facts by @ priortreasoning and metaphysical speculation, 
but it did not discard the study of the causes of the facts which 
have been ascertained by observation. And it did well in not 
discarding it, if we may judge either from the nature of the 
human mind or the results of the system. The impulse to trace 
effects to causes is one of the very strongest in the nature of man. 
True, the curiosity to observe is also very strong, particularly in 
childhood, and there are some full-grown minds that take plea- 
sure in collecting stores of mere facts; but we have supposed 
that the habit of connecting facts in the relation of cause and 
effect was the characteristic of the philosophical and well-trained 
mind. The progress of science, too, which has been made not 
less by the investigation of causes than the observation of facts, 
would seem to show that cause and effect should not be separated 
in science. But we apprehend this new system of Mr. Lord’s, 
which authorizes the student to record the impression made on 
his senses, but not the irresistible convictions of his understanding 
as to the cause of that which makes the impression, will reach 
much farther than the author intended. A child puts his hand 
in the fire and is burnt. Is it unscientific for him not to put his 
hand in the fire again, because, if he does, it will burn him? 
Newton saw an apple fall to the ground ;—was it unscientific in 
him ¢o infer a universal cause acting through and in the univer- 
sal law of gravitation? The universe is an effect; may we not 
infer an intelligent and almighty cause? Now, in geology the 
existence of causes forces itself upon the mind just as much as 
in these cases, and if the human mind could be compelled to disre- 
gard and disown causes there, it would disregard and disown 
them everywhere. But we fear our readers will accuse us of 
misrepresentation, unless we give the words of the author. The 
quotation will be long, but then it is a curious one. 


“Suppose now the geologist to go forth to examine the structure and mate- 
rials of the globe. He observes two classes of rocks, stratified and unstratified. 
They are clearly distinguishable. One has a crystallized form and texture, the 
other such a form and texture as would result from the deposit of mud, sand, 
and gravel in water. These he calls sedimentary. He finds of these, a regular 
succession of beds or layers, which in the aggregate are some eight or ten miles 
in thickness. These layers differ from each other in thickness and in their 
mineral composition; that is, in the kind of earthy materials which they were 
composed of. He finds them generally tilted up from the horizontal position in 
which they were deposited, to a greater or less degree of inclination, and some- 
times to a vertical position, so as greatly to facilitate his examination of them. 
He gives distinctive names to these successive layers, indicative of their mineral 
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characters, as gneiss, lime-stone, red sandstone, slate, coal, clay, &c. &c. He ob- 
serves that the lowest of these sedimentary formations everywhere rests on 
erystalline rock or granite. Again he observes that a large portion of these 
sedimentary rocks, to the depth of six or seven miles, contains the skeletons and 
relics of various plants and animals, terrestrial and marine. 

“ Now these and the like undisputed and unquestionable facts constitute what 
he calls, or ought to call, geology. The observation, study, and knowledge of 


them constitute the science of geology. 
* * * * * 


“ But ine geologists, one and all, have occupied themselves mainly in attempting 
to account for the facts disclosed by their researches upon some theory of the 
mode in which they were caused, the physical agencies by which they were 
effected, the time occupied, &. &c.; and they most unscientifically and unwar- 
rantably denominate the facts, and their theories and inferences eonjointly, the 
science of Geology.”—pp. 146-148. 


Suppose now the geologists had done jus‘) what Mr. Lord 
wishes—what difference would it have made? There is not a 
reader of ordinary intelligence that would nui have accounted 
for the facts for himself. It is impossible, under such circum- 
stances, to crush by authority the natural and necessary convic- 
tions of the understanding. Can any human being see the peb- 
bles of the drift and not believe they were rounded by the 
action of water? Yes, there is one man, Mr. Lord. We had 
forgotten at the moment that this is one of the points he makes 
against the geologists. The pebbles, he thinks, are so hard, ‘“‘no 
conceivable amount of rolling and friction against each other, 
without an exireme vertical pressure, and a motive power far 
exceeding that of current water, would ever wear off their angles 
and give them their rounded form.” How does the reader sup- 
pose they were rounded? By miracle, of course. But to return 
from this digression, can any man—except Mr. Lord—see the 
tracks in the sandstone of Connecticut river and not believe they 
were made by birds stepping upon the materials of the stone 
when in a soft state? Not all the authority in the world can 
present such inferences being drawn. If science were to dis- 
card them, the common mind would take them up. 

Mr. Lord’s second and grand position is, that the facts ob- 
served by the geologist might have been produced by supernat- 
ural causes. This is the sheet-anchor of his cause. It is in fact 
his sole reliance. Almost every page of the volume bears wit- 
ness to what he thinks of it. But who ever denied the possibility 
of such an agency? Surely no geologist who is a believer in 
revelation would deny that all he has observed might not have 
been wrought by miracles. Anything which does not involve 
an impossibility may be done by almighty power. The difficul- 
ty with Mr. Lord’s position is, that it is worth little, after he has 
established it. We will, however, examine it, and will first 
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look at the peculiar phraseology which he adopts. He says the 
theory of the antiquity of the earth is “ merely an inference, a 
supposition, a conjecture.” But if the chi ages in the structure 
of the earth were produced by natural causes, it is absolutely 
certrin—whether you call it inference or supposition or conjec- 
ture—that the earth must have a greater antiquity than the race 
of men. This cannot be his meaning, though it is the apparent 
and most natural interpretation of the words. The doctrine of 
ihe geologists that the facts which they observe have been pro- 
duced by natural causes, is the inference, supposition, conjec- 
ture, of which he speaks. THe calls it in another place “ the as- 
sumption” of natural causes. The case, briefly and simply 
state], is this. The geologist finds results, effects—facts—in 
the process of production on the surface of the earth by natural 
causes which are the same in kind as he finds within the crust of 
the earth. In searching the causes of these latter effects or facts, 
he necessarily accounts for them by causes which he sees now at 
work producing the same results. But not only is there this posi- 
tive demand for a natural explanation of the facts, there is no- 
thing in the facts which excites the suspicion of any other causes, 
or gives reason to suppose any other ever existed. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to express by language the full impression which the 
reality makes upon the mind, but if the reader will conceive of a 
person beholding some plain covered with broken weapons of war 
and strewed with dead bodies, pierced with bullets or mangled 
with cannon ball or hacked with swords, and still believing that 
those appearances were produced not by battle but by super- 
natural agency, he will have some idea of the state of mind a 
geologist would be in, who should believe that the appearances 
which he observes were the products of miraculous power. For, 
without an exception, all geologists are agreed in this principle, 
which is indeed the very foundation of the science. Mr. Lord 
may call this explanation of the facts of geology by natural 
causes, an inference—supposition—conjecture—assumption, or 
whatever else he pleases, it is an explanation forced upon the 
mind by the necessary laws of human belief. Now how much 
is a bare possibility that Almighty power might have interposed, 
to weigh against such convictions? Mr. Lord does indeed say 
that it is “impossible for geology to prove or to exhibit any 
facts or phenomena from which it can be inferred that superna- 
tural interpositions have no¢ taken place”—neither can any one 
show that the deltas now forming at the outlet of rivers, and the 
mud and rocks depositing at the bottom of lakes, may not be go- 
ing on through supernatural agency. It may be possible that 
rivers flow to the ocean, trees and plants spring up from the 
VOL. IX. 34 
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earth and grow, and all the operations of nature are produced by 
supernatural intervention; we could not perhaps demonstrate 
the contrary, certainly we could not, if Mr. Lord’s principles are 
correct. For, it is to be remembered that this is not a case 
where the fact ttse/f shows it must have been produced by mira- 
cle, it is not a case where hypothetically some cause may be sup- 
posed, as in the Nebular hypothesis, but it is a case where if 
there have been any supernatural causes, they have so closely 
simulated natural causes that the one cannot be discriminated from 
the other. And it does appear to us that if the human mind gives 
up its convictions under these circumstances, all the laws of 
evidence are reversed, and we can have no confidence in any 
reasoning of this kind. And yet throughout the volume, Mr. 
Lord has spoken of the inferences and conjectures of the geolo- 
gists and found fault with them for overlooking the agency ‘of su- 
pernatural causes. . But, perhaps, Mr. Lord will : say he does not 
rely upon the bare possibility of the intervention of supernatural 
power,—he has given reasons for its exercise. What are they ? 
Certain metaphysical speculations as to the necessary connection 
of the epoch of the creation of the material universe with the 
creation of man—but they are worthless in such a case as pd ; 
Certain moral ends which the Deity had in view—but they a 

as readily secured on the one scheme as on the other: And, ~ 
sides these, we know of none, excepting his interpretation of the 
first verse of Genesis, and in this interpretation he stands alone, 
unsupported by the great majority of Christian divines and 
scholars. But, perhaps, Mr. Lord will further say, he has shown 
that there is evidence of the intervention of supernatural agency 
in the facts themselves. He has tried to do so, and his argu- 
ment about “ rounded pebbles” is a specimen of his success in this 
line. We shall not discuss this part of the subject. The trath 
is, Mr. Lord is not scientifically acquainted with geology, and 
his observations are entitled to very little weight. It would be 
easy to expose them in a way which we do not wish to do. 
There are a great many other things in this volume fully as re- 
markable as any we have taken up. But we pass them by, as 

e have examined the main principles of the book. 

We intended to make some remarks upon the Introduction writ- 
ten by Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D.D., but on re-reading it we 
perceive we should be obliged to go over "the ground we have al- 
ready traversed. Besides, the writer exhibits no precise scientific 
acquaintance with geology, less even than the gentleman whose 
treatise he indorses and e eulogizes ; although he turns a very 
good period, as he descants upon the conflicting theories of the 
geologists , almost every teacher having a different one-—upon 
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the assumptions of the “ demi-savants” of the age! upon their 
rejection of, and contempt for “ all that is miraculous in the 
works as well as in the Word of the Creator”!—upon their 
failure to demonstrate “the Epoch of Creation!”—and upon 
their want of reverence for the teachings of Scripture, by which 
is meant their lack of faith in the infallibility of his interpretation 
of the first verse of Genesis, for he seems to be in a happy and 
complacential state of ignorance as to the views of other divines 
and scholars. 

We have never had so vivid a conception of the trials which 
beset the early cultivators of science as in reading this volume. 
We seem to see the weight of overbearing authority and dogma- 
tic intolerance pressing them down with an increased force. We 
are more ready to wonder that they ever advanced opinions in 
physics contrary to the received teachings of Scripture than that, 
startled by their own temerity and awed by the decisions of the 
church, they should have shrunk back and disavowed their con- 
victions. That time, we are thankful, has passed. The man of 
science can now pursue his investigations in peace, unharmed by 
the feeble shouts which are now and then raised against him. 
The present volume a few years since might have done harm. 
It is now too late. The most it can accomplish will be to confirm 
the prejudices of the ignorant, and give a temporary relief to 
the half-informed. 





Art. 1V.—THE PURITAN ELEMENT IN THE AME. 
RICAN CHARACTER. 
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is now in its fifth year. It has already rescued many facts from 
oblivion, which will be of permanent value to history and 
biography. We trust it may long continue its researches among 
the neglected records of the past, for every year is developing 
more and more the far-reaching influence of those principles 
which the pilgrim fathers first established in church and state. 
We also observe, as one of the signs of the times, the publica- 
tion of many genealogical histories of the families of the earlier 
pilgrims, and among the best of these, both in matter and type, 
we place this memorial of the Davenport Family. It is interest- 
ing te notice in these publications how far the Pilgrim race has 
ditfused itself over the country. Its life-blood is the life-blood of 
the nation. We propose to enter upon a more formal discussion 
of the influence of the Puritan element in the American char- 
acter. 


The pride of ancestry, as it is often indulged, is simply ridi- 
culous. If aman has nothing else to render him deserving of 
regard, little good will it do him to have descended from a long 
line of worthy or renowned ancestors. He may feel provd of 
the fact; boast of it, and prefer claims to public consideration 
"on that account; but in these days, and especially in this coun- 
try, where every man is expected to build up his own character and 
fortune, it passes almost for nothing. In the insignificance or 
worthlessness of the descendant, birth and old honors are for- 
gotten. It is only in cases where the virtue which commenced 
the line is, in some good degree, perpetuated, that the considera- 
tion of birth may justify any complacency. 

The same is the fact in regard to nations. They have their 
pride of ancestry. A disposition obtains in them all, perhaps, 
to trace their origin to some distinguished source. The ancient 
Greeks, we know, celebrate a Cecrops as the founder of Athens, 
and by means of his knowledge, as the author of their laws and 
civilization. Another portion of this people boast of a Cadmus, 
as the originator of one of their sovereignties, and the inventor 
or introducer of the alphabet among them. Other Grecian states 
assign their beginning to renowned ‘dividuals, either natives or 
strangers, if the whole of them do »ot rather aspire to a celestial 
parentage in Uranus himself. Th. ' \mans derive their origin 
from one who was descended from a i..g line of kings, reaching 
back to a remote antiquity. And thus, other ancient nations 
were fond of finding or of imagining the commencement of 
their history in some illustrious, divinely-gifted personage, who 
was hero, saint or demi-god. The modern nations of Europe 
track their descent, some in the civilized and polished later 
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Romans, some in the wild and warlike Scandinavian tribes, and 
some in the union of both. Our own immediate ancestral 
nation, the British, has nothing to boast of in their earliest 
state, which was that of savages of the rudest type; but only as 
the organic life flowed afterwards iu the mingled blood of the 
Angles, Saxons and Normans, can they take a decent pride in 
their origin. The Norman being the better and nobler race, and 
having been the last intermixture, has, perhaps, stamped more 
directly its characteristics on the national mind. 

But, whatever may be the origin of other nativus, who- 
ever may be their pi ogenitors, we know what and who ours 
are. So far as New England is concerned, and that large por- 
tion of the nation derived from this stock, they were English 
Puritans of the early part of Lhe seventeenth century, » race of 
whom much has been s1id, anc much more might be said—a 
race res) ecting wlom the more that is known, tie greater is the 
admiration excited. They were a people who combined the 
almost opposite qualiti:3 of being the best adapted to live i. this 
world, and the bes: preparea to leave it: The heartiness of 
secular pursuit wes ming) d fine’v with the spiritualii; of reli- 
gious devotion. ‘heir thrift ‘1 uemporal concerns was like to 
‘heir laying up of treasures in heaven. “heir enjoyment of 
earth’s goods was but the foretaste of their entrauce upon im- 
mortal pleasures. They !aid up ‘or themselves and “or thir pos- 
terity every wealth of earth, and aimed at secur‘ag for both the 
inheritance of the skics. By their sinewy arias the wilderness 
was turned into a fruitful feld; and the abodes of men appeared 
now ia cities on the rock-bound coast, and now in secluded 
hamlets in the interior. The soil on which they trod was sub- 
dued only that they might gain a more difficult but nobler tri- 
umph over the spirit. They laid broad and deep the foundations 
of temporal empire and power, while they were preparing them- 
selves and a nation after them for thrones on high. 

The Puritan fathers were a race who feared not to fight, 
though they more loved to pray. They were excellent soldiers 
on the field of battle, yet they played the men even more lustily 
for the Lord of hosts and his cause. In their conflicts with the 
Indians none could doubt the nerve of their arm, or the stoutness 
of their heart; but in their spiritual warfare they were, in them- 
selves, all weakness. It was “ not by might nor by power,” but 
by the Spirit of the Lord, that they went forth conquering and 
to conquer. They loved liberty because they loved God and his 
service, and they would not consent to be slaves because they 
dared not to be sinners. The full price of liberty, as they held 
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it, was life ; and death to them was no loss, if life were to be allied 
to slavery. 

The Puritan fathers were a people who thought and studied as 
well as fought and felled the forest. As a body of men they 
were as intellectual and informed, as their strong muscular 
frames exercised in the open air, and their habits of manual 
labor invited or permitted them to be. Individuals among them 
ranked high with the scholars of the age. Certainly, next to 
their piety was their intelligence. On every hill-top, and in 
every valley, they kindled the beacon fires of know ledge, as they 
spread themselves over the land. Regularly they erected the 
school-house by the side of the altar, and both eventually were 
consummated inthe college. They never meant torear or to leave 
an uneducated offspring. For this purpose as well as for others, 
they sought settled abodes and permanent resting-places. How 
the primitive little band toiled the first winter on Plymouth 
shore, to construct comfortable homes, and a place of worship 
and instruction! Look at the towns where Warham’s men, and 
Hooper’s company, settled on the banks of the Connecticut. 
The settlers in that region showed that they were no squatters, 
but meant to gather around them the means and appliances of 
religious order, knowledge, and domestic comfort. The remains 
of the early fixtures, seen some generation or two past, exhibited 
solid carpentry and abundance of carved work, and among the 
houses lining the long and broad streets of the several towns, 
that of the minister, it has been said, was generally the costliest 
and the best. 

Noble, considerate men! Amid toils, privations, sufferings, 
sicknesses, wars, and dangers of which we can have little con- 
ception, they thought not of themselves, so much as of their 
posterity, the interests of virtue and science, and the king- 
dom and glory of Jesus Christ. Fit were they, in conjunction 
with others, to be the founders of an empire “destined, we be- 
lieve, to be more powerful and enlightened, as it is already more 
free and virtuous, than any other the sun evershone upon. They 
were disinterested men, spiritual men, and in a good sense, men 
of the world and for the world. They were models of men, al- 
though not perfect. Faults they had, but these were few and 
mostly the faults of the age. Their love of liberty, and jealousy 
of encroachments on their rights, were indeed mingled some- 
what with illiberality towards ‘those who did not agree with them 
in belief; but theirs was not the era of toleration, and, more- 
over, they dreaded the incoming among them of the minions of 
despotism, who might subvert the whole basis of freedom, and 
bring in upon them the tyranny both in Church and State from 
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which they had justescaped. Still they were in advance of all others 
in toleration itself. They cherished sentiments and marked out 
a course of action which, followed out since in their essential 
spirit, have produced the happiest results. They brought before 
the world, in practice as well as in theory, many most vital 
political and moral principles, which have been recognized and 
adopted ever since by the nation, and some of which have found 
their way among the enlightened of other lands. The May- 
flower came freighted with these principles. But for our fathers, 
and the lessons they taught us, should we have known practically 
such principles as the following? viz.: All men are by nature 
free and equal; conscience, enlightened by the Bible, is our 
moral guide; the vote of the majority rules in Church and 
State ; general education and virtue are the basis of freé govern- 
ments; free discussion is essential to the elucidation of truth; 
humanity in legislation is the true idea. 

Such were the first settlers of a large portion of this country, 
as it is at present held by their descendants. We cheerfully 
admit the excellence of the other stocks from which our nation 
is derived—the English chevalier and churchman, the Hollander, 
the Huguenot, the German. They would each constitute a 
fitting theme, and their influence might be traced in the forma- 
tion of the national character. They mingle indeed with one 
another and with the Puritan element, and it is not practicable 
to describe any one influence without including much that is 
common to all. Still the peculiar nature of each may be marked 
to a certain extent, as it is here attempted to mark that of 
Puritanism,—a potent, pervading, unique element, and affecting 
greater numbers, perhaps, than any two of the rest. Not less 
than a third part of the native white population of the country 
at present, according to a distinguished historian,* have de- 
scended from the pilgrim bands who first came to our shores. 
The only fair representatives of the early English Puritan, since 
he was cut off from his parent trunk and transplanted to this 
soil, are now found here. 

The fathers of the Republic, in the days of the Revolution, 
were, in many respects, the worthy descendants of such a race. 
A good share of the plainness and austerity of Puritanism had 
departed ; more polish and refinement were seen; the ancient 
discipline in Sallesteatienl and civil affairs had relaxed; but 
there still remained in vigorous growth the qualities of heroism 
and decision, the love of freedom and independence, a veneration 
for established institutions, habits of sobriety, respect for law 


* Bancroft. 
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and religion, and a wholesome regard for public’ and private 
virtue. The influences of the several races among us were 
richly mellowed and blended together. All the good qualities 
of the age, from the actual commencement of the contest, and 
for some years previous, under the severe pressure and difficulties 

to which the country was exposed, seemed to ascend and loom 
up, till they culminated in the production of a Washington. In 
the course of time, many changes in our customs and manners, 

in our civil, social, and ecclesiastical condition, in our employ- 
ments and external relations, have been of necessity introduced, 
many corrupting influences have been felt, and our pure English 
stock has been intermingled with much of foreign growth ; yet, 
the evil that might have been anticipated is as yet scarcely felt. 
We are Virtually the same people as at the beginning, with 
similar aspirations and similar purposes in view. The emigrants 
from abroad, it is found, have become in time essentially one 
with us. We are all intent, to a good degree, in maintaining, 

perpetuating and extending our free institutions, our religious 
rivileges, and our systems of education. Perhaps more is pro- 
jected and accomplished in the last named department, than has 
been the case at any former period. All the States of the Union 
seem to have embarked vigorously in the enterprise. The bulk 
of the people, too, are husbandmen, and for this reason the pro- 
mise of stability and permanence is the greater. Exclusive pro- 
prietors of the soil which they till, they feel the true dignity of 
their nature, as lords of the inanimate creation. This condition 
of so large a proportion of our countrymen constitutes “ a life- 
spring of a fresh, healthy and generous national character.” 

It may be supposed that enough, and more than enough, of 
the ancient virtue remains to appreciate it as it existed in the 
fathers ; as it is certain that ‘hey have impressed several features 
on the nation’s mind and heart, which are prominent at this day. 
A few of these may be the result, in part, of external circum- 
stances, although the greater number are probably hereditary as 
to their source. The selection which will here be made for a 
condensed comment, includes those characteristics only which 
are sui generis, and which seem to be antithetical in their nature, 
though they are really coincident. The application extends, in 
a great measure, to the nation at large, so widely is the original 
influence diffused, though operating with stronger or feebler 
— at different points. 

A trait of the national character, in which we digeern the 
Purlhan settler of the country, is confidence in the nation’s des- 
tiny, and yet a vigorous application of means for the attainment 
of the desired end. wv 
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No people, not even the proud Roman, ever indulged in 
livelier expectations of a magnificent history than our own. 
This appears to be not only a prevalent feeling, but a theoretic 
assumption, on the part of the American people. It is a senti- 
ment not very clearly defined, indeed ; nor, if we look narrowly 
into its grounds, do we see it supported by evidence wholly 
incapable of impeachment. Nevertheless, itexists. It has come 
down from our sires. One would suppose that theirs was almost 
a prophetic vision, when they cast themselves so unhesitatingly 
on Providence, in helplessness and exposure, with the intention 
of founding institutions which a distant posterity, and not them- 
selves and their immediate descendants, could so well enjoy. 
They could but see that years of toil on the wilderness, and of 
warfare with both its brute and human tenants were required ; 
that watchings without and cares within must be inscribed on 
their dcor-posts ; that “eternal vigilance” must be “ the price of 
liberty,” and that whatever might be the desirable results arrived 
at, these would be only in the distant future. Christianity, in 
its complete sway, literature, science, the arts of peace, refine- 
ment of manners, and a well-regulated freedom, both as to reli- 
gion and the civil polity, they could rationally expect, for the 
most part, as the growth only of time connected with God’s 
blessing. Yet, it was an assured hope on the part of those early 
seers, and it has come down with gathering inspiration to the 
present period. We now talk more than ever of our “ manifest 
destiny ;” with what wisdom in some of its applications it would 
not be easy to say. 

If it were a mere confidence or theory that ours is to be an un- 
paralleled history, it would be scarcely worthy of notice, how- 
ever splendid the illusion. The fabric would soon disappear with 
the dream that created it. But instead of that careless leaving 
of great interests to fate or fortune, which so naturally results, in 
other cases, from an assured expectation, our citizens generally 
are not disposed to neglect the means of attainment. American 
energy is indomitable. Difficulties do not repress it. Disap- 
pointments do not weaken it. ‘There is no better known charac- 
teristic of a Yankee, taking the term in an extended sense, than 
that if he fails in one attempt, he makes a second ; and it is “a 
foregone conclusion,” that whenever he earnestly seeks an end 
he secures it, provided it be within the bounds of possibility. 
In battle, in trade, in navigation, in art, in invention, his career 
is progressive, and he must go as far as the farthest. His enemy 
or rival can have no ease while the breath of life is in him. He 
is alongside with him, in the shortest imaginable space of time, 
inviting a trial of strength, or actually dealing blows. 
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It is true that our energy is somewhat impulsive. It is not 
altogether steady and right onward, without intermissions or 
breaks, as it might be. We owe somewhat to our climate, per- 
haps, in respect to this Zndianized character of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican; both the vehemence and apathy alternately of the Abori- 
ginal mind of this continent are discernible in him. A more 
moderate and sustained energy would better agree with the pre- 
sent type of the parent English character. But that which ours 
lacks in steadiness it makes up in intensity, and in its very rage 
relies as much on instrumentalities, as though it were itself an 
acknowledged divinity. This lesson our fathers, with their al- 
most enthusiastic dependence on a divine arm, effectually taught 
us, for they presented emphatically the example. They conceiv- 
ed it to be as much of a crime to rely on God, and yet make no 
attempt to aid themselves, as they deemed it a virtue to rely on 
God at all events. 

2. An element of Puritanism appears in the spirit of adventure 
and the love of home so unitedly characteristic of our people. 

Our fathers of that name, as has been seen, crossed the Atlan- 
tic waste for a worthy purpose. They adventured life and all they 
held dear, in so bold and benevolent an undertaking. But when 
once here they built up their decent and comfortable homes, the 
seat and scene of hallowed domestic affections, and all the charities 
of father, son, and brother. Their descendants adventure every- 
where over the land and over the sea. Our own great West has 
long since been explored and is filling up—that Mississippi val- 
ley—where all the nations of Europe might have room to plant 
themselves: and now there is visited by vast numbers from among 
us that farther West which borders on the Orient, and glitters 
with the gold of the Orient. Americans are found on every con- 
tinent and island. Their keels vex every sea. As to the Atlan- 
tic, it is no longer a waste of waters, rioting in their might and 
mocking at the power of man. It has become, as it were, a solid 
and safe highway. Weare bridging it over, as others are also, 
with palace-like steamers, whose transits, calculated within a few 
hours, seem almost as certain as the revolution of the spheres. 

Yet together with the spirit of adventure there exists the love 
of home, a strongly marked sentiment among us. Neither time 
nor distance obliterates it, as might be expected from our fond- 
ness for roving. We rush abroad in countless numbers, but al- 
ways with the intention of returning to the land of our nativity 
—never to live abroad. The taste of American life—of Ameri- 
can freedom and plentyspoils—in a short time, the appetite for 
foreign life, and nothing satisfies the exile but the prospect of a 
return. The son of our common soil, even of the bleakest rocks 
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of New England, remembers with affection the place of his birth 
and the haunts where the sports and studies, or the labors of 
childhood were passed. Traveling or trading in distant parts of 
the country, or in foreign lands, his chief object seems to be to 
furnish himself physically or intellectually with the means to en- 
joy his home. It is this sentiment that recalls him to the hallow- 
ed spot as often as opportunity may permit, or induces him when 
his earthly acquisitions are made, to seiect his permanent abode 
amid the scenes and associations of his early life. It is this sen- 
timent that summons our Eastern mariners from delicious seas 
and sunny climes to the stormy shores of the Atlantic slope. If 
there are happy homes in the world, they are found amid the 
valleys, rocks, and hills of this new and universal retreat of free- 
dom, this asylum of the oppressed, first planted by those who 
had themselves been wanderers over sea and land. Such is the 
homage which the candid foreigner pays to American thrift and 
prosperity, as we ourselves have witnessed, when he has been 
introduced to this greater wonder than that of the fabled Atlan- 
tis. The annual festival of Thanksgiving in several of the 
States, shows the prevailing sentiment of deathless affection 
for the place of one’s nativity. It brings back to the old home- 
stead and around the cheerful fireside the scattered sons and 
daughters of many a family. They come sometimes from the 
most distant parts of the country. It is no common love for the 
place of one’s birth and tue home of life’s morning, that induces 
the man of business to travel some thousands of miles to meet for a 
few hours the faces of friends, and to take a look at those objects 
of nature which first enchanted the heart of the child. 

3. Another quality which has been stamped on the national 
mind, through its peculiar descent, is the principle of conserva- 
tism combined with that of reform. 

The Puritan settlers of this country were the reformers of the 
age in which they lived. They were called, or rather nicknamed 
Puritans, as all know, in consequence of their advocacy of refor- 
mation in the English Church. Their exertions to effect a 
greater strictness in religious worship and discipline, and a great- 
er purity of manners, brought upon them this opprobrious, but 
now honored name. But although they loved reform and advo- 
cated it, perhaps, with undue pertinacity at times, they were not 
variable, nor given to novelties of belief and practice. There 
existed in them the element of stability. Where they settled 
upon their principles, there they stood with firmness. They ad- 
hered to their creed and to their customs till they saw good rea- 
sons to change them: but it was only after much thought and 
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deliberation that change was made. Hence while they were 
staunch reformers, they were wise conservatists. 

Such is very much the American character at large. Ifevera 
nation as such could be said to be reformers, it is ours—certainly 
ours as compared with other nations. In government, in relli- 
gion, in education, in political economy, in social life, we are 
more or less experimentists, and have proved thus far to be suc- 
cessful experimentists. New modes and principles affecting 
those great interests are, to an important extent, adopted among 
us. Life, liberty, property, morals, comforts, knowledge, and in- 
dustry are placed in respect to security or advancement on a 
much better basis, than in most other countries. These reforms 
or improvements upon the theories and practices of mankind be- 
fore our day, are rendered feasible in our situation. By the 
structure of our political state, they lie with the people at large 
who are the fountains of power and influence. With most, if 
not all other nations, the form of whose government is different, 
reform is a difficult and tardy work. It is often replete also, 
‘with danger to all who embark in it. In some countries it would 
seem to be wholly impracticable. Whenever it may be once 
commenced, the iron hoof of despotism is immediately upon it 
The last sands of the liberalizing reformatory spirit which was 
so extensively abroad in continental Europe, a year or two since, 
are now run out. Hushed in the stillness of death, are the cries 
of liberty, and the demands for reform. 

sut we reform at our option ; and yet it is according to a cer- 
tain rule, and in a spirit of conservatism. We assay to preserve 
all that is valuable in our institutions, while we are bent on 
amendment. Our reform can itself be reformed. We effect the 
object by means of our constitutions, or systems of fundamental 
principles, and these are determined by the ballot-box. Mys- 
terious power! The deposit of a bit of paper in this little well- 
guarded sanctum is the silent, peaceful, effectual indicator of the 
people’s wishes. It is no less. also, the emblem or rather the 
instrument of their power, for it determines the course to be 
pursued in all public affairs. Old Troy !ad Vetter been secared 
by such a Palladium, than by the consecrated statue of her own 
Pallas. 

The people of this country never put it out of their power to 
amend or alter their constitutions, their modes aud processes of 
governmental, ecclesiastical or economic action. They hold 
firmly to that principle, and this is their conservatism. Where 
a change i is to be made, it must be constitutionally done. The 
peop!e are held to that as to a sheet-anchor while it lasts. Hence, 
perhe ps, Americans have as much conservatism as other nations ; 
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while they have more changes, they have at least a better con- 
servatism, in a better form. They secure the good by changing 
or abolishing whatever experience shows to be detrimental or 
unsuitable, retaining only the former. Their system itself is a 
system of advance, of improvement. It is not fixed and stereo- 
typed to one invariable order of things, whatever may be the 
altered circumstances of the nation or of the world. It is de- 
signedly adapted to growth, to progress, to the lights of expe- 
rience, to ulterior wants and capabilities. Such was the plan in 
which the nation originated, and such it has continued to be, 
having reform in conservatism and conservatism in reform. 

4. There have been given, also, to the national mind, through 
its Puritan element among others, a jealousy of encroachments 
against freedom and yet a spirit of submission to law. 

So far as concerns the native population, this has be n char- 
acteristic of us ever since the days of the fathers, they having 
been eminent examples of the same trait or mixtuve of traits. 
They taught the lesson, in such a manner, that it may be hoped to 
be imprinted indelibly on the public memory. What tle vast 
intermixture with us of a recent foreign people and daily augment- 
ing in numbers, and what the fierce and unnatural! contentions 
and divisions that are now agitating the nation, both north and 
south, may effect, it is uot easy to say. Yet, we may trust in 
the God of our fathers chat his ‘esign in planting us here, and 
preserving as hitherto, is to subserve some admirable purpose in 
respect both to religion and humanity ; that our foreign popula- 
tion, as it comes in, will coalesce with us by degrees, and that our 
present alienations from each other will be made to cease, or be 
rendered innocuous, if by no more forcible means (which may 
Heaven avert!), yet, by the memory of our common ancestry, 
sufferings, sacrifices and achievements. That every section of 
the country is highly sensitive in respect to encroachments upon 
its freedom, and that the whole country is thus sensitive to any 
threatened subversion of the present order of things, is perfectly 
natural, and to bt looked for from our inherited dispositions, as 
well as from our past experience of the blessings of union and 
independence. To remit our anxieties and watchfulness on this 

oint would be to disown our parentage and stultiry ourselves. 
‘his, it is believed, will never be done, so long as that mingled 
ancestral blood, the blood of the martyrs of human rights, flows 
in the nation’s veins. 

Amid all the innate love of freedom, and the strenuous guard- 
ing of it by every practicable means, yet submission to the 
authority of law is universally deemed a duty, and is carried 
into effect with scarcely any exceptions. It is the normal prin- 
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ciple of the people’s education. It has been the cherished im- 
memorial public sentiment. Ever the substitute of force, it has 
kept the community, the nation, intact and sound. It has bound 
its parts together with a band as much stronger than brute 
power, as it is the more agreeable in itself. It has been prac- 
tically felt. by governments, that as the external pressure is 
lighter, the stronger must be the internal bond, the firmer must 
be the spirit of submission to law, and the higher the loyalty to 
duty and to conscience. Our own government presents an emi- 
nent example of the propriety of this maxim, and of its actual 
application thus far in our history. Submission to lawful 
authority has hitherto triumphed, and but few attempts at misrule 
have ever been made. In the rare occurrence of such an event, 
however, the spirit of insubordination has been readily put down, 
and order has been maintained where it might seem a matter of 
difficulty. May it ever be thus in regard to this nation, with a 
more than Spartan, because a more enlightened, patriotism. 

The temper of the present descendants of the early settlers, of 
whatever name (and it is true of none more than those of the 
Puritans), is eminently that of law and order, connected with an 
undying attachment to liberty. They combine these qualities in 
greater perfection, perhaps, than is the fact with any other peo- 
ple living. All their history, spirit, and legislation prove it. 

‘here are occasions, indeed, where a portion of them, from love 
to personal freedom, may be led into too slight an appreciation 
of the chartered rights of others. It is not intended here to 
justify a wrong of this kind. It is, for the most part, a mo- 
mentary excess of a good thing, and to be discountenanced,— 
perhaps pardoned also. Yet it shows the spirit of the people on 
the side of human rights as decisively as that spirit is manifested 
in behalf of constitutional government. [f there be an antagon- 
ism between them, it is scarcely so in the ¢ntention of either 
side. While none are more ardent lovers of liberty than our 
citizens, none are stronger advocates for law; and in the struggle 
to give due expression to either sentiment, there may be an ap- 
parent compromise of the one or of the other, but it is believed that 
the right, the juste milieu, will be maintained in reality. Law, 
it can scarcely be doubted, will be obeyed, until it shall be 
changed or modified by the sovereign people, through their re- 
presentatives. It ought to be so obeyed in all instances not evi- 
dently involving moral wrong, both from regard to the higher 
law of heaven, and for the sake of the general welfare. (The 
love of liberty itself must dictate such a course. 

5. The national mind, as derived from its ancestry in the more 
particular phase of Puritanism yet not exclusively, has been im- 
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pressed with one other trait which may be noticed, viz., a regard 
for authority and precedents, and yet a disposition always to 
vindicate the rights of private judgment and individual inquiry. 

This characteristic appears in matters both of Church and 
State. The American mind, as distinguished from the mind of 
most other nations, bows to the authority of public opinion, 
while it cleaves tenaciously to its own individual view of the 
right, as a basis of personal responsibility. Operating through 
the latter medium, the nation at length creates its own public 
opinion, and public opinion makes for it in return its rules and 
principles of action. Its ethics, political economy, and legisla- 
tion, though not absolutely bound by the common sentiment, are 
yet shaped by it, in their practical manifestations. So long as 
individual belief is not compromited, that belief yields readily 
to the public voice. The popular will, owing to the peculiar con- 
struction of the government, is fully expressed, because it is 
merely the aggregate of the recognized will of individuals. Re- 
gard for authority and precedents, therefore, though real and rul- 
ing, is no more than the happening concurrence of the great 
mass of separate personal views. It is the public choice and the 
private choice also—at least the one is not antagonistic to the 
other, in the sense that either can be set aside by the other, and 
exist alone. We were taught by our fathers to submit to the 
public will; while at the same time they inculcated the duty and 
presented the example of private investigation and decision, on 
the ground that there will ever be a substantial agreement of 
opinion and belief, as the result of free and right-minded in- 
quiry. \ ° 

Through extended portions of tlte Heater the people, for the 
most part, embrace a common creed in religion—at least one es- 
sentially the same among several Christian denominations ; and 
yet in no other part of the world with such a measure of rever- 
ence for antiquity and authority, and for whatever has been ad- 
visedly done before them, is there a more individualizing and 
self-disciplining turn—a more emphatic self-reliance and activity 
in determining the right for one’s self. Sections of the country 
somewhat distinguished for their general stability and respect 
for the sentiments of the wise and good in former ages, may be 
pointed out, where time-honored theological opinions are subject- 
ed to a rigid scrutiny, and where there is no want of free, bold, 
and even startling speculations. The individual feels-little con- 
straint in consequence of the decisions of antiquity and of num- 
bers, if those decisions seem contrary to his own well-considered 
views. 

Political opinions, too, in different parts of the land, are apt to 
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be determined by usage and the authority of great names; yet 
few could be found, among the humblest of American citizens, 
who would acknowledge that they feared to change their senti- 
ments or their votes, at any time they may please to do so. This, 
indeed, is often done. No degree of party disciplige or proscrip- 
tion—no severity of denunciation from the press or from the 
public speaker, avails, in very many individual cases, from the 
practical assertion of the inherent right of self-control on such a 
subject. Bolting in political associations has, with us, become 
too frequent an occurrence to be either unlooked for, or to be 
sternly visited with rebuke. 

Acquiescence, then, in authority and in the decisions of anti- 
quity is probably less characteristic of America than of older na- 
tions ; but it is sufficiently marked to retain us in consent and 
harmony with essential rectitude and truth ; while we are among 
the foremost of mankind to vindicate the right of private judg- 
ment and free inquiry in all matters that affect our interests, 
whether as to religion or politics—the present life or the fu- 
ture. 

It is devoutly to be wished, that the influences which have 
given such a color to the national character and destiny hitherto, 
may, purged from whatever is objectionable in them, be felt 
down to the latest time; and be spread also, in ever-widening 
circles as the country shall expand, and its free institutions shall 
become the common inheritance of the world. 


ar, Rae Pe 
, V\ e Che a aAy td e 
Art. V.—CAMPBELL’S AGE OF GOSPEL LIGHT. 


The Age of Gospel Light; or the Immortality of Man only 
through Christ. By Z. Camesett. Hartford: Published by 
Z. Campbell, 27 State street. 1851. 


Tus is a remarkable book. It teaches that man has no soul; 
that death is an actual extermination of being to both the good 
and the bad; that men are raised, or rather, we should say, re- 
created at the judgment; that the good are then made immortal, 
and the bad annihilated again. We will authenticate this state- 
ment by short quotations: “ The living soul and man are one 
and the same thing, and man was formed of the dust of the 
ground.” The sin of Adam “brought literal death into the 
world, which passed upon all, for all have sinned.” “ Divine 
mercy repeats the offer of immortality through Christ,” which 
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had been made to Adam, but the benefit of which he lost by 
disobedience. All who accept the second offer will live for- 
ever; all who neglect it will die the second time. “ And as the 
first death destroys the creature out of this world, so the second 
death destroys him out of the world to come.” Or, to express 
it in different language, “ A// there is of the creature man 
sinned; in consequence of which, all there is of him dies a 
literal or common-sense death.” ‘The second death must be the 
same, suffered the second time.” 

One section of Mr. Campbell’s book is devoted to pointing out 
the evil tendency of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
And here we must beg pardon of our readers for quoting lan- 
guage abhorrent to every feeling of reverence and of piety, but 
we cannot otherwise expose the wickedness of a work which is 
having some influence even in our own State. The writer, then, 
considers “ spiritual rappings” as one of the great evils which 
have arisen from this doctrine. “ Spiritual rappings and emmor- 
tal-soulism are destined to run parallel with each other.” “ No- 
thing can save the world from this fatal delusion but the word of 
God,— Ye shall surely die,’ and ‘the dead know not anything.’ 
This raps out the underpinning and overthrows the whole fortress 
of rapology.” And yet, this book is the vade mecum of men 
who profess great piety, who hold camp-meetings, and labor for 
the salvation of the soul, and who are thought well of by not a 
few in the community. 

Not the least wonderful thing about this book is, that the 
author expresses such great regard for Scripture. It is the word 
of God upon which alone he relies, and which he would rescue 
from a perversion which has produced nearly all the infidelity in 
the world. The annihilation of man at death, he claims to be 
taught in the Bible. This is what he undertakes to prove. Of 
all who have died, not one now exists,—neither patriarchs, nor 
prophets, nor apostles, nor saints, are now in existence ; there has 
been an extinction of their being. Not one who shall die here- 
after, up to the day of judgment, shall continue to have an 
existence. All the dead are annihilated; all who are yet te die 
will be. They will all be raised at the judgment; the wicked to 
be again annihilated, and the good to live forever. We do not 
propose to diseuss the subject in full. We take a single topic. 
Is death, according to the Scriptures, an extinction of existence ? 
We do not inquire what will take place after the resurrection at 
the judgment. We pass that by, and limit ourselves to the 
single question above stated. Now, there are certain passages 
of Scripture which, on the face of them, declare that some who 
have died are still in existence, and others which speak of the 
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existence of man after death in language which appears to 
be unequivocal. These passages, in their plain and obvious im- 
port, are decisive of the question. We shall therefore examine 
the explanation of them which Mr. Campbell proposes. 

We refer first to the Transfiguration. In the narrative of that 
scene, it is expressly said that two men talked with Christ, who 
were Moses and Elias. Mr. Campbell admits that the ¢ argument 
from this would be conclusive, if it could only be proved that 
Moses had a soul. But if Moses was actually present, talking 
with Christ, it is proved that he was in existence, exercising that, 
whatever it is in Mr. Campbell’s view, by which men think. 
Moses and Elias ‘“ spake of his decease which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. sut Mr. Campbell says, “this account 
furnishes no proof that either Moses or Elias was ever on that 
mountain.” His argument has several steps to it. First, the 
declaration of Christ, “ Verily, I say unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom,” was fulfilled, “as all agree,’ 
*“ six days aiter, when he took Peter, James and John upon that 
mountain, and was transfigured before them.” Secondly, Christ 
did not come in his kingdom at the Transfiguration ; for his 
kingdom being an everlasting kingdom, “ the kingdom of heaven 
would now be on the mountain” (!) “ But if Christ did not then 
come in his kingdom, Moses and Elias were not there.” We 
may remark the it it is by no means “ agreed by all” that the de- 
claration of Christ received its fulfillment at the Transfiguration. 
The form of the expression seems to refer to a more distant 
period. Indeed, Bloomfield thinks the opinion “has not a 
shadow of probability” in its favor. But, to proceed with Mr. 
Campbell’s argument: Thirdly, since Christ’s declaration that 
some sti nding ‘there should “see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom,” was fulfilled six days after on the mountain, but the 
Son of man did not then come in his kingdom; it must have 
been fulfilled in some other way. “The seventh verse of the 
seventeenth chapter explains the mystery: ‘ And as they came 
down from the mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead.’ The whole was a vision. Peter, James and John looked 
into the future, and saw Christ come in his kingdom, enshrouded 
in that bright glory he will have in his kingdom, and in that 
kingdom they saw Moses and Elias.” By a “ vision” must be 
meant an internal representation—a conception of the mind. 
Sut there was no suc h vision. The word égaya literally means 
“a thing seen” by the external eye, and this meaning, as appli- 
‘able to this place, is confirmed by the corresponding expression 
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in Mark, “ he charged them they should tell no man what things 
they had seen,” & eidov. We have dwelt a little upon this expla- 
nation, in order to show the monstrous assumptions and pitiable 
perversions of Scripture of which this writer is guilty. He first 
makes a difficulty by two most uncalled for and ridiculous as- 
sumptions : that Christ did not come in his kingdom, because in 
that case the kingdom of heaven would now be on the mountain ; 
and that Moses and Elias could not have appeared on any other 
occasion than that in which Christ came in his kingdom. He 
then extricates the Scriptures from this difficulty of his own 
making, by a miserable perversion founded on the English word, 
vision, and this in defiance of the grand principle of interpret- 
ation on which his whole scheme rests, what he calls the literal 
sense. But we will hold him to his own principle in a case where 
there can be no doubt of its proper application. “ And, behold, 
there talked with him two men, which were Moses and Elias,” is a 
text which would seem to settle the question of the fact, that 
death has not extinguished the being of at least some who have 
died. 

We will next examine his explanation of the text “ then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was ; and the spirit shall return 
to God who gave it.” He has several modes of explanation. 
The first is thus expressed: “If the spirit here spoken of means 
the immortal spirits of men, it proves too much for the advocates 
of immortal-soulism generally; for it proves the spirits of 
wicked men go to the same place at death that the spirits of the 
just do,”’—they do, to be judged, as the preacher says, in the 
concluding verse, “for God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or whe. 
ther it be evil.” Another explanation is thus stated: “ But 
what is the spiritof man? Let the word of God answer. ‘The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord! ‘The candle of the 
wicked shall be put out.’ Thus, it may be seen that this text, 
though triumphantly quoted by our opponents, is a ‘dead-shot’ 
to immortal-soulism.” If the writer were a sneering and scorn- 
ing infidel, striving to throw contempt on the word of God, by 
making it ridiculous, he could not find any way more likely to 
do it than by such interpretations as these. Again, he says, “ if it 
is the spirit of man, it is the same spirit which is common to the 
lower animals. ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to 
the earth ? ” But here the preacher, in his doubting and despond- 
ing mood, as Mr. Stuart well says, makes it a question,—who 
knoweth? leaves it unanswered for the present, but finally an- 
swers it with respect to the spirit of man, by saying, that “the dust 
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shall return to the earth as it was ;” the body be dissolved, and, of 
course, the breath of life—the animal life—become extinct, but 
“ the spirit”—the soul—“ shall return to God who gave it.” But 
the : outher! is not satisfied altogether with this, and his final opinion 
is,—that the spirit which returns to God is the spirit of Christ. 
** Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” “ Then, in 
that case, at death, the spirit shall return to him who gave it. 
But what spirit? ‘Now, if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’ And if any man is Christ’s, then he 
has the spirit of Christ, which returns to God who gave it ; this 
is a never-dying s spirit.” It would be an interesting speculation 
in philosophy to develop the process by which the human mind 
brings itself to receive as truth such impostures as these. But 
we have not time for it. 

The next passage which the author examines is, the reply 
which our Savior gave to the question of the Sadducees as to 
the resurrection, in which, after referring to what God said to 
Moses, “ I am the God of ‘Abr: aham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob,” he adds this comment, “ God is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living.” Mr. Campbell says, “ Our 
Savior brought this up to prove a resurrection, not the conscious 
state of the dead. If Christ was correct, it proves a resurrection ; 
but if it proves the conscious state of the dead, then his attempt 
to prove a resurrection was a total failure.” This explanation, 
however, does not touch the fact which Christ declares, that God 
is the God of Abr aham, of Isaac and of Jacob, and that He is 
ot the God of the dead but of the livi ing. And as to the failure 
in the reasoning, it would have been more modest and reverent 
if Mr. Campbell had admitted to himself, that possibly he had 
misapprehended the reasoning of Christ, ‘especially as some of 
the scribes who heard him saw the force of the reasoning— 
** Master, thou hast well said.” Perhaps the passage needs an 
illustration. 

The discussion narrated in this paragraph occurred at a time 
when the several Jewish sects were endeavoring to entrap Christ 
by artful questions. The Pharisees, with the Herodians, had 
just been bafiled in an attempt of this kind, by Christ’s reply to 
their question concerning paying tribute to Cesar. On the 
same day, the Sadducees propound their difficulty as to the re- 
surrection. The Sadducees believed, according to Josephus, 
“that the soul dies with the body,” and they denied, according to 
Luke (Acts 23:8), the existence of immaterial beings ; and also 
a resurrection. The Pharisees, on the contrary, believed in both, 
though, in regard to the resurrection, they had embraced some 
very absurd notions. They seem to have held that those who 
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had been married in this life would also live in the married 
state after the resurrection. Such a view would, of course, give 
occasion to many curious questions, some of which they had de- 
cided. They had decided, “that if two brothers married one 
woman, she should be restored at the resurrection to the elder, 
or to him to whom she had been first married.” The Sadducees, 
who, according to Josephus, were fond of disputing with.the teach- 
ers of philosophy, had not improbably argued this very point 
with the Pharisees, and triumphed over them. They, therefore, 
select the case of the seven brothers, as one most difficult 
to be answered. As an argument against the resurrection, it is 
drawn, it will be observed, from the prevalent views of the 
Pharisees. Christ answers it by declaring those views to be 
erroneous, and thus, with wonderful wisdom, not only answers 
the argument of the Sadducees, but corrects the mistake of the 
Pharisees. But this argument of the Sadducees was not the real 
one on which they disbelieved a resurrection. Their real argu- 
ment was, that there is nothing to be raised, and therefore there 
is no resurrection. If the whole being is extinguished at 
death, then there is no being to be raised. And it deserves Mr. 
Campbell’s most serious consideration that our Savior admits the 
correctness of the inference, if the premise be true. We can 
now see why our Savior preceeded farther, and the force of what 
he said. “But as touching the resurrection of the dead,” or, as 
Mark expresses it, “‘as touching the dead that they rise ;” as 
touching the dead that they are in existence so as to be able to 
rise,— have you not read in the Book of Moses, ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Jacob, and the God of Isaac? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” This took away 
the very ground of their objection. It is true, it does not follow 
because the dead exist as spirits, they will be raised, but whoever 
should admit their existence would have no difficulty in believing 
in their resurrection. Mr. Campbell says, “No Scripture or 
philosophy has ever yet been able to prove the mind is anything 
more than an attribute of the living, organized dust.” But it 
would seem as if Christ had here declared it to be something 
else—an immaterial, ever-living spirit. It would seem too as if 
Christ, by anticipation, had overthrown the very errors of our 
modern Sadducees. 

We refer briefly to Mr. Campbell’s explanation of another 
passage—* Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” He claims that there is a misplacing of a comma 
here. Itshould read, ‘ verily, I say unto thee to-day,’ that is, to the 
dying thief’s prayer, ‘ Lord, remember me,’ he answers, “ I to-day 
say to thee.” But this seems to Mr. Campbell himself rather 
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harsh—* for the thief could not think Christ was saying yester- 
day or to-morrow.” But he removes that difficulty. Xjpepor is 
often translated now. ‘Vow’ is frequently used without the least 
regard to definite time, “ as if I should say to my opponent, now 
you are mistaken with regard to what the Savior said to the 
thief.” The argument is a “model of its kind. Sjueoov, which in 
Greek is always spoken of time, is sometimes translated by the 
English word now. The E nglish word now “ sometimes express- 
es or implies a connection between the a and preceding 
proposition” as in the example given by Mr. Campbell. There- 
fore, the Greek word ojuepov means the same, it being the same 
as now in one of the meanings of this latter word, and therefore, 
the same as now in all its significations. 

We take up another instance. “ And they stoned Stephen, 

calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
We shall here quote the words of the writer, as exhibiting the 
most wonderful example of the perversion of Scripture we have 
ever met with. “The record states—‘ Then they (the Jews) ran 
upon him (reviled and ridiculed him !) and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him. Now, it seems it was the same they that 
ran upon him (the italics are not ours) who were calling upon 
God, and saying Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. But it may be 
asked why the Jews should say, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ? 
Only by way of mocking the confidence Stephen had in the Sa- 
vior, whom he had on that occasion been defending. In this 
way they ran upon him and tauntingly said, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” This specimen of interpretation may defy competition. 
We wish we could point out the beauties of it to the mere Eng- 
lish reader. It will be sufficient to say that the Greek verb 
rendered van upon has not the remotest resemblance to the 
English phrase ran wpon, in the sense of reviling and ridic ‘uling, 
and that the participles rendered ‘ calling upon, and § saying’ if they 
referred to the Jews, would be different words from what they 
are. The merest tyro could not make such a blunder in 
Greek, and yet the English reader will have the impression made 
upon him in reading this book, that Mr. Campbell is acquainted 
with the Greek language. 

We refer to Phil. 1: 21-23. “For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my 
labor ; yet what I shall choose I wot not. For, I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; 
which is far better; nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.” The general import of this passage seems to 
be obvious enough. Paul had been speaking of his labors and 
difficulties, and had concluded with the magnanimous sentiment, 
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—but Christ shall be magnified in me, whether by life or by 
death. In either he rejoiced: For, if I live, I shall serve Christ; 
if I die, I shall gain by it. He then takes up the first part of 
this antithesis and expands the meaning of it. But if this my 
living in the flesh be useful for the work of the ministry—as he 
dwells upon this thought, he omits the other part of the an- 
tithesis, leaves the sentence unfinished, and breaks out in 
his perplexity, “yet what I shall choose, I wot not, for I am 
in a strait betwixt two.” He then repeats the antithesis with 
which he started, but in the reverse order and expanding 
the latter clause of it—“to die is gain.” For I have a de- 
sire to depart and be with Christ which is very much better, 
but to abide in the flesh is more needful on your account. This 
is a most beautiful sentence. It first states the antithesis briefly 
—then unfolds each member of it, and in the conclusion re-states 
the antithesis, thus giving perfect unity tothe thought. Can we 
think Paul supposed that “ to be with Christ ” was to be anni- 
hilated? Let it be observed, the contrast is between “living in 
the flesh” the body—and being with Christ, as a spiritual exist- 
ence. Mr. Campbell, however, says, “ between life and death, 
Paul had no choice, but to depart and be with Christ would be 
far better than either.to die or live.” Just as if “to depart ” 
was not “to die,” and as if “to depart and be with Christ ” 
were not as it were one and the same thing. : 

We shall conclude our examination here. These passages of 
Scripture, in their fair and obvious meaning, prove that man 
exists after death. The glosses which have been put upon them 
are some of them absurd and ridiculous, and not one of them 
has the least plausibility. But if it is proved that death is not 
an extinction of the being, then according to Mr. Campbell, the 
second death is not, for it is the first death repeated. But if the 
second death is not an extinction of being, then man has an im- 
mortal soul. But if man has an immortal soul, then according 
to Mr. Grorge Storrs, from whose book, entitled, “ An Inquiry : 
are the wicked immortal # Mr. Campbell has taken most of 
his work, then “ it clearly follows from the Bible, that the finally 
impenitent will be punished with eternal conscious being in 
misery.” And if this be proved, then the grand object of this 
scheme of annihilation will be defeated. 

The plausibility of the reasoning by which this scheme is sup- 
ported rests entirely on a principle of interpretation. It is /éteral- 
wm carried cut to the utmost extreme, and it ends as it always 
does in nonsense and absurdity. We did not choose directly to 
combat this principle. But we have substantially refuted it by 
showing that it has led us in this case to results which are contra- 
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dicted by Scripture. A principle of interpretation, which brings 
out the result that to die is to be annihilated, and which forbids 
any other meaning, can not stand against the fact asserted in 
Scripture that those who have died still exist. 

For our own part, we believe that fair-mindedness in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture is one of the rarest graces of the Christian 
character. Indeed, we believe farther, and our conviction is 
strengthened by every controversy as to the teachings of Scrip- 
ture we read, that God has put man on his probation upon this 
very point. Man can misinterpret and pervert. He can make 
out a very strong case in favor of his own opinions. He can set 
forth an argument which shall be difficult to answer, although 
you may have no confidence in it. It takes so long to bring out 
the true issue,from the many false issues which are made, and 
often unintentionally, and then to separate the true from the 
false in the arguments, that the mind grows weary and becomes 
confused itself. It is so of everything written. Language in its 
own nature can be plausibly misinterpreted. There is no end 
to the argumentation about the meaning of words, and yet two 
fair-minded and clear-minded men, looking at the same issue from 
the same point of view, would quickly come to the same conclu- 
sion, or they would differ on some ultimate principle for which 
there is no help in argument. The English system of special 
pleading was intended to bring parties to the point in dispute, 
to restrain them from all irrelevant matter, and confine them to 
the real issue, but it took so long to bring them there, not much 
was gained. It gave birth to so many nice distinctions that the 
system was overloaded and fell by its own weight. So, too, 
we have rules of interpretation—very good ones—but still men 
do and will extract different meanings from the same words. 
Something more is needed than honesty. Some of the most 
honest men have been the worst interpreters. It is by these that 
the language of feeling is converted into logical propositions, 
popular phraseology into scientific statement—the metaphorical 
into the literal—the shadow into the substance. Something 
more is needed than acuteness of intellect, which too often takes 
away the life, and leaves only the skeleton of the sentence. In 
the best expositors we find a certain good sense—a certain intel- 





lectual honesty—a certain even fair-mindedness—which appre- 
hends as it were instinctively the teachings of the word. And 
this quality of mind is more or less common to men in general. 
Hence, the great body of truly Christian people in every branch 
of the Church have a general uniformity of belief in all the essen- 
tial truths of the Bible. For the Bible is a popular book. But 
this very character exposes it to the inroads of vanity and con- 
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ceit in a manner most difficult to be resisted. We know of no- 
thing requiring more patience than a controversy with unlearned 
presumption attempting a learned interpretation. 

But there seems to be no remedy for this evil, which is not 
worse than the evil itself. Let it be understood, however, that 
man is responsible to God for the fairness with which he inter- 
prets His Word. It is not enough that he can make out a mean- 
ing that shall be plausible or that he can frame an argument that 
shall be difficult to answer. It is not enough that he can make an 
ingenious reply before a jury of his own followers, or a speech 
that shall seem overwhelming to a public assembly. It is not 
enough that he can form ingenious systems and theories and sup- 
port them with an imposing array of learning. It is not enough 
that he can argue with the skill of a special pleader. The right 
of private judgment involves far greater responsibilities than this. 
It involves a responsibility to God for a fair use of all the means 
God has put in his power for the understanding of His Word. 
God has spoken to him in human language. To understand 
its meaning aright is in some sense a trial. It is a solemn 
test. The Bible is not an arena for ingenuity and sophistry; 
nor is it a trifling, indifferent matter with what temper of 
mind it is studied. The question, ‘ How readest thou?’ implies 
a moral responsibility which we fear is too often overlooked. 





Art. VI.—STEPHENS’ FARMER’S GUIDE. 


The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 
By Henry Srepuens, F.R.S.E., assisted by Joun P. Norton, 
M.A., Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. In 
two volumes. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tus work, which has been in course of republication during 
the past two years, is now complete, and is offered to the Ame- 
rican Farmer at an extremely low price. Issued in 22 numbers, 
it now makes two large and handsome bound volumes, closely 
printed, and profusely illustrated with admirable engravings and 
wood cuts. These engravings, and in fact the whole letter press, 
are fac-similes of the second English edition of Stephen’s Book 
of the Farm, a duplicate set of stereotype plates having been 
sent out to this country. This second English edition is greatly 
altered and improved from the first; in fact so much of value 
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has been added, and so many important alterations have been 
made, that the work is in some respects almost a new one. In 
consideration of this, of the American notes by Prof. Norton, 
and of the fact that an American reprint of the first English edi- 
tion was already in the market ; the New York publishers, with 
the concurrence of Mr. Stephens, felt justified in changing the 
title of their issue to that of the /urmer’s Guide. 

That this is an appropriate title will soon become apparent to 
every careful reader. The work is in the main English, and 
many of our farmers may therefore object that it cannot be suit- 
ed to them, but this objection though true in part, is also in part 
fallacious. The general system of English farming is too elabo- 
rate and expensive for a new country, where land is cheap, and 
labor high; but the principles on which that system depends, 
are the same in all countries. The same succession of crops 
which ruins land here, would ruin it in England ; the same treat- 
ment in kind which keeps land there, fertile after centuries of cul- 
tivation, would bring up and render productive our prematurely 
worn-out soils. The same habits of care and attention in the 
rearing and breeding of stock would produce the same effects 
on this side the Atlantic as on that. The same study of the ap- 
plications of science to agriculture would place our farmers on 
an equal footing of advantage with those of Great Britain. 

There is then a wide field in common for the farmers of the 
two countries, a field where new discoveries benefit all alike. 

It is this field which is very fully occupied by Mr. Stephens. 
There are many minute details, many accounts of elaborate 
processes in cultivation, or in farm management, which would be 
inapplicable in this country; but even from among these, the 
attentive reader may collect ideas and hints of great value. 

Mr. Stephens belongs, in all practical matters, to what may be 
called the exhausting class of writers. Whether it is the handle 
of a plow, the manger in a stable, the ornamental work on a 
harness, or the trimming of a horse’s mane, it becomes quite evi- 
dent that he has considered the matter thoroughly, in every pos- 
sible light, and by the aid of every accessible authority; in their 
proper sphere and position, he has bestowed as much considera- 
tion upon these as upon the most important points. This descent 
into all the minutiz of his subject, whatever this may be, this 
particularity to omit absolutely nothing, which not content with 
specifying the manner of turning over and mixing a compost 
heap, also directs the arrangement of the laborers’ clothes that 
they may not be unnecessarily soiled, constitutes its charm for 
the practical man. If he is in want of a new process, a new tool, 
a plan for a building or any part of one, he is not put off with a 
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vague general description, but has the whole thing laid out, 
described and figured before him, with an accuracy and fidelity 
that scarcely admit of any improvement. This is all done so 
heartily too, he is himself so. evidently absorbed and interested 
in every practical point, without any reference to its relative im- 
portance, that the reader is quite led away by him, and is agree- 
ably occupied with what would from most writers be a mass of 
insufferably dry detail. We find ourselves in the hands of a 
man who has evidently devoted every thought and energy to the 
contemplation and investigation of his present subject, and has 
taken it up as if it were a leading feature of his book, in place 
of being what another would perhaps have passed unnoticed ; in 
his company we insensibly imbibe his spirit and become 
strangely fascinated by the consideration of what shape is most 
proper for a turnip, or the question as to the direction in which 
the tail of a young pig curls, and are delighted with the sugges- 
tion that vulcanized india rubber strings may be substituted for 
twine, in fastening on the jackets of sheep. 

The farmer who commences, then, will find no difficulty in 
reading the book through, and it is not too much to say that in 
every department, and in every season, he will find a great variety 
and a vast store of useful information. 

The arrangement of the work follows that of the seasons, com- 
mencing with what may be called the beginning of the farmers’ 
operations for the year in winter, and following him through the 
seedtime of spring, and the maturity of summer, till the com- 
plete ingathering of autumn brings him round to the starting point 
again. The character of the climate in the British Islands dif- 
fers so essentially from that of our Northern States, that the suc- 
cession of farm operations cannot of course be the same ; but this 
arrangement, extending through the year, has great conveniences 
in the definiteness of order which it gives to each kind of work, 
and our farmers can mentally carry their seedtime or harvest 
forward or backward, without disturbing the general arrange- 
ment. 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the practical matter em- 
braced in these volumes; considerations of practice form the 
greater part of their bulk, and are evidently the favorite topics 
with the author, who is eminently a practical man. He has, 
however, in the present edition, been at great pains to collect 
from the best authorities an ample store of information on va- 
rious branches of science connected with agriculture, and has 
brought them to bear wherever they were important, or neces- 
sary, to the elucidation of his topics. 

In the early part of the work, near a hundred pages are occupied 
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with a distinct dissertation on the ‘sciences most applicable to 
agriculture.’ Under this head, mathematics, natural icente. 
chemistry, natural history, comparative anatomy, and veterinary 
science, are considered. These are again subdivided into 
mechanics, pneumatics, hydraulics, electricity, optics, heat, me- 
teorology, botany, zoology, and zootomy. Each of these topics 
is taken up separately, and treated in a clear, condensed form, 
showing why its applications are valuabie, and indicating the 
nature of some of the most important among them. 

They are not expanded treatises, for then each would make 
a volume in its present and possible future applications to agri- 
culture alone, but they point out leading principles distinctly, 
and form a most valuable compendium of knowledge in this de- 
partment; such a treatise alone is amply worth the whole price 
of the work, to any farmer who wishes a very general, yet con- 
nected view of science, in its applications to his own business. 

But this is not all of science that we have; it is brought in 
with every change of season, and with the maturity of every 
crop. The latest and best analyses have been collected and in- 
serted in the proper places, so that the composition of each crop 
succeeds the account of its culture. It is the same with the soil; 
the scientific questions connected with its improvement are dis- 
cussed as well as the practical; and in the same connection, 
numerous analyses are given, not only of soils but of manures. 
The various theories of feeding and fattening animals and of 
making butter and cheese are discussed and illustrated at great 
length, and in the same way. 

It is then not difficult to see that our farmers may derive very 
great benefit from the perusal of such a work, even in its appli- 
vations to English practice alone. They will find it not only in- 
teresting and instructive to read, but of still more value as a 
book of reference, in almost every season and occupation of the 
year. It should be added, also, that the Notes of Professor Nor- 
ton, pointing out the differences in farming operations between 
this country and England, make the work of much more practical 
importance to them, while the original matter which they contain 
enhances materially the value of the book. It is to be hoped that 
its circulation may be extended, that societies may distribute it 
among their premiums, and that it may be found in every agri- 
cultural library. 

The foregoing notice of the Farmer’s Guide naturally suggests 
some thoughts as to the present condition and the future pros- 
pects of the New England farmer. 

It is a melancholy but an indisputable fact, that in the midst 
of that busy whirl of productive manufacturing energy, of that 
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resistless, restless, far-reaching spirit of enterprise, and of that 
high intellectual progress, which marks New Engh above all 
other regions of equal size, the farmers, as a class, have been com- 
paratively at a stand. 

The vigor, the vivacity, the desire for improvement, and the 
love of novelty, which have characterized all other professions, 
are not the leading features among our farmers. An intelligent, 
law-abiding, and generally religious people, usually well-inform- 
ed on political, social, and moral questions, with more, perhaps, 
of the real, sterling New England Puritan virtues about them 
than any other class among us, they have shown much apathy, 
prejudice, and narrowness of conception, on the very subject 
where they should have been most alive and interested. The 
great wave of progress has left them stranded, but they act as if 
they were still afloat, performing the part of successful and 
skillful navigators. 

We must not be understood to speak here of all our farmers ; 
there are districts where decisive improvements have been made, 
and where a general desire for information prevails. There are 
also individuals in almost every district, who are advocates for 
progress, and who are gradually making inroads upon the preju- 
dices around them. ‘There is in fact some restlessness begin- 
ning to prevail over the torpor of the agricultural mind; a slight 
suspicion occasionally intrudes itself, that all is not right, or just 
what it might be; the leaven of improvement is working, and we 
here and there see its effects. 

And is it not full time? If we go through the farming towns 
of New England, we shall find a very great portion of the culti- 
vated land poorer than it ever was before; in few of the towns, 
if we take all of the farms into our account, is it as good as when 
first broken up by the plow, and in fewer still has it improved 
under cultivation. There is no disputing this state of things, for 
it becomes obvious to every careful observer. Manures are 
wasted or imperfectly preserved, special fertilizers are neglected, 
an immense quantity of the best land is useless from a super- 
abundance of water, and wide tracts are studded thick with 
stones, while weeds innumerable struggle with the scanty crops 
for the possession of the vacant spots; amid it all the farmer toils 
on, gaining a scanty livelihood from those acres which are wide 
enough to afford an ample competence, and which will do so 
when he applies the energies of his mind as well as of his 
body to his own business; and when he advances far enough 
in his studies to see that he has no¢ attained positive pertec- 
tion. 

But the world will advance, and especially the American por- 
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tion of it, even if we do not; the resistless tide of western 
emigration sweeps steadily on, ‘and each year adds broad and 
fair kingdoms to the dominion of the plow-share and the sickle. 
Such wide fields of golden grain never before waved under the 
autumn sun; such fertile, garden-like plains never invited the 
labor of the husbandman, as spread out in the central region 
of this vast republic. For many years to come the supply of 
surplus produce from the west will only be limited by the de- 
mand, and by the means of transportation. Each year sees new 
avenues opening. Pennsylvania, New York, and Canada, are 
all striving to obtain the transit trade, and to become the chan- 
nels through which the teeming abundance of the west shall 
pour out upon the Atlantic coast. By the close of another 
year, lines of uninterrupted communication will have pene- 
trated Michigan and Illinois, and ere long, one continuous rail- 
way will stretch from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; and on 
still beyond are in progress the first forty miles of that road 
which is intended to span the whole broad continent. 

What limit can be fixed to the overflowing plenty which will 
roll in upon us through this great artery of circulation? The 
produce of millions of fertile acres, requiring nothing but the 
plow and the seed, of whole States, where the cry is, “ for men 
to furrow our ground and gather our harvests, and we will feed 
the world,” comes swelling on in an ever-increasing tide, over- 
powering all competition, and almost defying rivalry. There is, 
moreover, no prospect of cessation, but rather one of indefinite 
increase. We have not yet come to the utmost capacity even of 
our canals, each year sees some improvement that enables them 
to do more; the railways may be said, as to their power of 
transportation, to have done as yet little more than to make a 
commencement. That commencement, however, is an earnest 
of the steady stream that they will one day bear onward to the 
seaboard, alike in winter’s frost and in summer’s drought. 

Is, then, the New England farmer to sink in this torrent? 
Can his rocky slopes and scanty meadows compete with that 
western garden? Is not everything against him? Before he 
gives up, let him make one effort, and bracing himself on his 
rugged hills, with the unquenchable spirit of his race, see if there 
is no chance of success lett; if there is no hope that he can do 
more than struggle on under disadvantage and discouragement. 

That the farmer has done much already has been admitted ; 
the great improvements in stock and in implements, within the 
past few years, have been evident to every observer. Still, even 
this improvement does not equal that which the same period has 
beheld in other departments of industry ; and when, according 
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to the views previously advanced, we come to the soil, the differ- 
ence in comparison is still more obvious. 

We have then several points to consider. The present con- 
dition of our farming interest, advancing but slowly where it 
does advance, and in many districts retrograding in some 
respects, is ev idently not what it should be. What is the precise 
diftic salty, and what are the prospects of an improvement in this 
state of things? The disadvantages of our condition and course 
have been mentioned ; let us see if there are not some advantages 
to counterbalance them. 

In the first place, nearness to the great markets is a point of 
high importance. We hear of great crops at the far west, and 
are disposed almost to envy their fortunate producers ; but when 
we come to find what are the prices which they obtain, our illu- 
sion is in a measure dispelled, for we discover that the costs of 
transportation, and of commissions, absorb most of the profits. 
The western farmer, therefore, with twice the crop, does not pro- 
bably receive as much as the eastern. This is one comfortable 
assurance for us, and should go far to make us contented. It 
does not, however, affect the great fact of the formidable compe- 
tition to which we are exposed ; whoever gets the profit, the pro- 
duce must come to the eastward; if there is an immense surplus, 
so that prices are low at the west, we are sure to feel it, and that 
in an increasing degree. 

But, now, suppose that our crops were as large as theirs; the 

eastern farmer gets the highest prices of the seaboard, minus a 
very trifling amount for transportation; he receives all that in 
the other cases is expended in passing over a thousand or more 
miles to market. Ilere, then, is a most important advantage, a 
difference that goes far to make up for the higher price of land, 
for the necessity of improvement, and of liberal manuring. 
There is no doubt but that with equal crops our farmers would 
be in a better position than any others. But this is exactly the 
point where we fail, for it is well known that our crops are, as a 
whole, decidedly less than those of the west. 

This inferiority, however, it is fearlessly asserted, is not our 
necessary and unch: ingeable condition. Land can be, and has 
been brought, even in the roughest of these eastern States, to 
produce crops of the very largest amount. As much corn per 
acre is grown on some farms in Vermont and Massachusetts, 
according to well-authenticated returns, as on the most fertile 
alluvial soils of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois or Wisconsin. Some per- 
manent meadow land in Connecticut yields as much hay per 
acre as is taken from any fields in the Union. These are in- 
stances either of natural fertility or of skillful improvement, in 
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most cases of the latter. When the majority of our farmers 
will adopt similar courses, similar results will follow. But this 
cannot be done by working at random, or in the dark; no one 
can reasonably expect a return for his money, unless he knows 
what he is doing when he invests it. The farmer should study 
the principles of science as applied to his business, and upon 
those principles found his mode of procedure. He must seek to 
know of what materials his soil is composed, and then from com- 
parison with highly fertile soils and with the ashes of plants, 
supply any deficiencies, or remedy any defects that exist, in the 
most speedy and economical manner. 

The systems of rotation, and of green cropping, which are 
founded upon such knowledge as this, should be well understo dl, 
and the land farmed accordingly ; not with a view to obtaining 
all that is possible now, without regard to ultimate consequences, 
but with the aim of keeping it in condition, and always improv- 
ing. With this subject would naturally be connected the study 
of plants, as to their composition and arrangement into classes. 
There is so great a variety in the proportions of their various con- 
stituents, that the soil which is suitable for one crop, may fail 
utterly with another. It may, therefore, in some instances be 
more advantageous to adapt the soil to some particular plant, or 
on the other hand, to select a plant best adapted to the soil. 
Here comes in too that system of special manuring, by means of 
which such remarkable effects have been brought about in Great 

sritain, enabling the farmer to supply special defects so com- 
pletely and so economically, as to bring under profitable cultiva- 
tion, tracts that were before deemed hopelessly barren. 

He may also by the introduction of draining, with stones or 
tiles, extend his domain over thousands of acres of the best land, 
which now lies wholly or partially useless. 

These improvements involve expense it is true, and are direct- 
ly opposed to that leading principle of many farmers, to take off 
as much as they can from their land, and to put on as little as 
— ; but it has been proved that they will pay in all cases, 
where land is within easy reach of markets. There are many 
farms in New England that have had an expense laid out of from 
$20 to $70 per acre in improvements, and that pay the interest 
on even a larger sum than this. The farmer can see the advan- 
tage of investing in stocks; why cannot he comprehend that 
when he invests judiciously in the improvement of his soil, he is 
far more sure of a return; no panic, no rival institutions or lines 
of traffic, can effect him here. It is well for him to reflect also, 
that when his land is thus brought up to a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and of fertility, no more will require to be added to keep it 
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there, than he now expends in producing scanty crops on his 
worn-out soils; the labor and general expenses of cultivation are 
but slightly increased, while the crops are perhaps doubled or 
tripled. 

Not less advantageous results may be realized, from a study of 
the animal economy, with special reference to the various theo- 
ries of fattening, feeding, the effects of perfect or imperfect 
shelter, &e. 

Probably no part of our farm land has been more generally 
neglected than the pastures; they are consequently in a great 
number of cases poor, rough, and scanty. Now, the farmer who 
desires to compete successfully with the rich prairies of the west, 
in raising stock, or in dairy produce, one or both of which must 
be the resource in our more remote mountain districts, should 
remember that for years he has been selling off flesh, bones, 
hair, wool, butter, milk, and cheese, all made up from the 
substance of his pastures. Let him then ascertain of what 
these articles of traffic consist, and then see how to add their 
materials to his exhausted fields. 

There is yet one other department, to which the farmers in 
New England may turn their attention with great hope of profit. 
We refer to Horticulture. The apple, with care, and with a proper 
adaptation to locality, produces in this climate fruit of the finest 
ouliie. and in great abundance. Fine winter apples always 
command highly remunerative prices, and will of course be in 
better condition than those that have been transported a great 
distance. Pears in perfection, are almost unknown except in the 
large cities, and even these are extravagantly high; fine speci- 
mens of the Louise Bonne de Jersey, of the White Doyenné, of 
the Duchesse d’ Angouléme, and many other choice kinds, will 
always bring 10, 12 and 15 cents each, in the New York or Bos- 
ton markets, and are even then scarce. The White Doyenné or 
Virgalieu, is sold in the New York market at $8 to $10 per bar- 
rel. And yet there is no fruit more easily raised than the pear. 

3y dwarfing on the quince, it begins to bear in two or three 
years, and occupies no more room than a currant bush. Wher- 
ever there is an old pear tree, bearing those miserable represen- 
tations of that fruit, that we see in most of our country towns, 
a few grafts of fine varieties put into its top, will in two or three 
years bear such specimens as cannot be excelled for beauty and 
flavor. 

Peaches also in many localities flourish luxuriantly, and bear 
fruit that can be brought to market in such condition as to bring 
decidedly higher prices than that from the south. The trees are 
short-lived, but easily replaced, and rapid in growth: 
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These are the larger fruits. In favorable situations, some of 
the smaller, such as raspberries, and strawberries, are equally 
worthy of attention. They are hardy, easy of cultivation, and 
sure bearers. With well prepared ground, and proper attention, 
the crop of strawberries that can be grown on a small plot is 
truly astonishing. In 1850, half an acre on the outskirts of one 
of our cities, cultivated by the owner at leisure intervals, pro- 
duced strawberries to the value of about $250, besides a large 
number of plants that were sold. 

One or two acres then, in the neighborhood of any large town, 
or even large village, would remunerate the farmer more highly 
than any other kind of cultivation and produce more real cash 
profit, than do many farms of considerable size. 

It is in every point of view remarkable, that so easy and pro- 
fitable a branch of remunerative cultivation has so long remain- 
ed neglected. The towns lying along the seacoast, and even 
many of those quite inland, draw their main supply of fruit at 
high prices, from New York and New Jersey, while the farmers 
in their vicinity are contenting themselves with scanty returns 
from the common crops. 

In view of all these statements, it seems obvious that the case 
of our farmers is by no means desperate, if they will but arouse, 
and help themselves. This, however, is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. The time has past when antiquity, or dislike of change 
alone, can sanction any habit of industrial life. It will not 
answer in this age of the world, even to maintain any fixed 
standard of excellence. The farmer who has kept his land, even 
with the utmost care, just equal to its best former condition, 
during the last ten or twenty years, is lagging behind when his 
operations are compared with those of the manufactory or 
workshop near by, where almost every process has been ex- 
amined, revolutionized, and improved, perhaps several times 
over; if the same machinery were running there now as ten 
years ago, if the same processes were used, the goods would 
be thrown out of market as utterly unable to compete with those 
produced by means of more recent a. 

So it will be if all the farms in New England shall at once be 


improved, if the system of agriculture and horticulture shall be 
brought up fully to the best now practiced in this country. 
When this is done, as it may and will be some day, can the 
farmer then sit down to compose himself to rest again, with his 
work fully accomplished? By no means; the west and south 
will have been advancing too; means of communication and 
transportation will have been facilitated, and new methods of 
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competition devised, so that the struggle must soon be com- 
menced anew. 

There is, therefore, no rest in prospect for the unfortunate agri- 
culturist; he must arouse from his slumbers or lose his rank 
among the enterprising, energetic classes of our country, and 
even when aroused, we point out no future resting or halting 
place ; we are pitiless, and condemn him to a state of constant 
mental activity. His sturdy arm has won its utmost from these 
hills and valleys; has transformed the wild and rocky desert, 
and the thick-tangled forest, into fields and villages of smiling 
and peculiar beauty, such as no other region on this earth can 
boast ; and now must come, in aid of nobler triumphs, the powers 
of his mind. 

It has been already shown that these exercises of the mind 
lead to highly practicable and profitable results ; but they do far 
more than that, they tend also to elevate and purify. When the 
farmer comes tu comprehend the wonderful harmony and beauty 
of the laws which regulate vegetable and animal life; when he 
sees how each adaptation has special reference to some great 
special object, his interest in his own pursuit must become in- 
tense. The earth, water, air, and the far-distant sun, must all 
combine before the germ of the humblest weed will start, and 
these powers must continue and vary their action constantly till 
it arrives at maturity ; it then, too, has its part to play ; perhaps 
it has been destined to form the food of some insect, it may be 
one so small as almost to escape the naked eye, but yet this plant 
will never fail to contain all that is required for the nourishment 
and completion of that tiny frame; both will be perfect in every 
part. If we pursue the investigation still farther, we shall find 
this little insect-creature, when placed under the microscope, 
glowing perhaps with gorgeous coloring, or clothed in a = 
coat of mail, or exhiljting ,a wonllerful apparatus of offense or 
defense ; in some way it will become evident that it also has 
been created for, and adapted to, some special purpose. 

Thus, the observer goes on, until he finds himself as it were 
touching the chords of a vast harmonious whole. A constant and 
measured succession of changes is going on about him in which 
he begins to perceive the workings of a great symmetrical de- 
sign. The sea-spray, the falling dew, the gentle shower, the 
raging tempest, the summer’s sun and warmth, the winter’s frost 
and snow, the fires of volcanic action, the ever-moving air, the 
fleecy cloud, each, all have their work to do in close connection 
with animate and inanimate life, from the most minute to the 
most gigantic form; they unitedly continue one great circle of 
changes and transformations, of which this earth is the theater 
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and support. From things without form, ahd from the viewless 
air, are built up all shapes of life and beauty, and these in their 
death and decay only furnish the materials for new creations; 
nothing is lost, but all is changed. 
And. we, too, participate in ‘this great circle of movement and 
transformation ; our bodies are changed, day by day, and though 
the same outwardly i in appearance, our actual substance is not 
what it was,even a few years ago. Only the immortal soul 
within is exempt from these material vicissitudes, and privileged 
in common with the great Creator to watch their course. 

Who can say w hat the farmers of New England shall become 
when such subjects as these are fairly before “their minds, when 
they see themselves, under an overruling Providence which deter- 
mines the succession and character of the seasons, gaining daily 
more and more power over their fields, and flocks, and “herds, 
over nature herself, becoming able to see where all before was 
darkness, to guide and direct where all before was chance. 

Alre: ady so practical and sagacious in many things, can they 
not see where their true interest lies ; already an intelligent, and 
as a whole, a religious class, can they not perceive the exalting 
and ennobling influence of such a study? Is it not then the 
duty of every true son of the Pilgrim Fathers, of all who love 
that Bible which they brought over, and whose impress they 
stamped so deeply on this western world, of all who would see 
New England homes filled with prosperous and contented hearts, 
to aid the progress and diffusion of that knowledge which, 
while it leads to the increase of every temporal good, points as 
plainly upward as do the thousand spires of our native hills ? 
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Art. VIIL—WILSON’S CHURCH YDENTIFIED. 


The Church Identified, by a Reference to the History of its 
Origin, Perpetuation, and Extension into the United’ States. 
By the Rev. W. D. W itson, D.D., Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy and of History i in Geneva College. New 
York : Stanford & Swords, 137 Broadway. 1850. 


Tue first edition, or “giving forth,” of this work, as we are 
told in the preface of the stere type edition, which is before us, 
was in a series of articles which appeared in The Churchman 
during the autumn and winter of 1848-9. These articles were 
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so kindly received that a second edition, in a book form, was 
soon called for, with a specific reference to its circulation in the 
diocese of Western New York. This edition, of only one thou- 
sand copies, was exhausted almost at once. The present, or third 
edition, expanded, freed from ambiguity, guarded and stereotyped, 
was meant for a wider circulation, and the work is now, of 
course, a Church classic. As there are those, especially among 
“the sects,” who may be supposed not yet to have seen this 
standard work on the history of “the Church,” we have thought 
it not superfluous or unreasonable to call the attention of such to 
its design and the manner of its execution. 

This work, entitled “The Church Identified,” claims to be a 
new defense, by a new plan, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. The author proposes—not directly or in- 
directly to prove Episcopacy and the apostolical succession 
essential to the existence of the true church and its several 
branches—but to identify the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, exclusive of all the claimant modern sects, with 
the church founded by Christ and the apostles. His plan of 
doing this is to trace the history of the church as a visible 
society, from its first planting down to the present time, with 
“no discussion of points of external order and organization, 
either as it regards their nature or their importance,” and “ irre- 
spective of the . . . . doctrines which it may have taught.” In 
carrying out this plan of the identification of the church, he pro- 
poses to be guided by certain fundamental principles of its 
extension. 

We will first try to get a clear idea of our author’s purpose, 
lan, and principles, and then inquire whether he has canta’ out 
his plan, applied his principles, and proved his main conclusion. 

His purpose is to show the exclusive identity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, as a visible society, with 
the church founded by Christ and the apostles. What does he 
mean by the identity of the two? Identity is sameness. Two dis- 
tinct visible societies, though associated for the same ends, having 
the same plan of organization, and the same internal regulations, 
and one established by the other, cannot, of course, be nwmert- 
cally identical. Two such societies, if they have the same 
associated design, may be generically identical with each other, 
and with a third, although they have dissimilar organizations, 
and different internal regulations, and were independent, each 
of the other, in their origin. There can be no identity between 
two distinct visible things, other than a similarity in those points 
which make each an entity. There may be, in this sense, an 
identity between them, more or less real, according as the points 
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of similarity are more or less numerous, and the resemblance 
more or less marked. Two banking associations may be—not 
one and the same—yet each a banking association. Two Bible 
societies may be—not one and the same—yet each a Bible society. 
Two religious associations may be—not one and the same—yet 
each a Christian church—although each may have been indepen- 
dent of the other in its origin, although they may have dissi- 
milar organizations and regulations, and bear different names. 
What now says our author? “ Ask any man if he considers 
the Presbyterian church as a part and branch of the Methodist 
church, and he will stare at you as if you had lost your wits, or 
were talking in riddles.”—p. 237. To what scrutiny then is not 
our author himself entitled for putting the same question into his 
book, arguing it, answering it, and then stereotyping the whole? 
“ The Presbyterian church,” he says, “is no more a part of the 
Christian church, properly so called, than it is of the Methodist, 
the Baptist, or the Congregational church.” They are distinct 
from each other, and from the apostolical church, he argues, be- 
cause “they have organizations distinct.” .... “ No matter 
how similar in form [¢.e., organization] and in principle [7.e., 
doctrine] they may be; yet, historically, and in fact, they are not 
the same, but distinct from each other.”—p. 236. But if a simi- 
larity in organization and doctrine does not make them identical, 
and if a numerical identity be an absurdity, what is the identity 
of which our author is in search? “Identity of origin.” Does 
he mean by this that the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
United States, and the Pentecostal church, had the same origin 
as to time, place, and circumstances? This were impossible. 
What then? They are identical “ outwardly and historically.” 
And what is an “ outward and historical identity?” His definite 
idea we must try to get from certain illustrations which he uses. 
He instances, for example, the institution of masonry, and the 
American Bible Society, to show how they, and by analogy, 
how the church, may be extended, and hence identified: The 
first by its separate lodges, the second by its auxiliary societies, 
and the third by establishing branches of its communion. But 
to make these illustrations pertinent, he was bound to show either 
that the Christian church, like the institution of masonry, is a 
secret society, and has secret principles of its extension; or that, 
like the American Bible Society, it has “established principles 
or provisions for extension,” “rules of organization,” defined 
and settled by a “ written constitution.” He was bound to show 
that a particular organization is necessary to constitute the 
Christian church; what the primitive church organization 
was; and that the church was originally extended, and can 
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be extended, only by establishing and perpetuating that 
same organization. This would not be consistent with his 
avowed purpose. And yet, inconsistent as it may seem, he 
will by no means let us conclude that he does not regard simi- 
larity in organization and doctrine essential to the identity 
of the church in its different branches; nor let us be ignor- 
ant of his view of the primitive ecclesiastical constitution. 
In his general observations on the “primary sects,” he says, 
“No one of them has the ministry which our Lord instituted, 
continued and perpetuated, in the way which has always, in the 
church, been esteemed essential to its identity. . . . . No one of 
them is based upon the creed of the primitive church.”—p. 207. 
Episcopacy and the apostolical succession, and the primitive or 
apostolical creed, therefore, ave, in his view, essential to the 
existence, extension, and identity of the church. That they are 
so, however, he does not purpose, directly or indirectly, to prove, 
but is simply careful not to omit saying that from which he 
would have their necessity both directly and indirectly inferred ! 
His real purpose, therefore, according to the most definite idea 
which we can get of it, is to prove the exclusive historical con- 
nection and similarity in organization and doctrine, of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in the United States, with the primitive 
or apostolical church. 

What is the plan by which he proposes to accomplish this 
purpose? It is simply to trace the history of the church as a 
visible society, from its first planting down to the present time, 
irrespective of both the points of its organization and doctrines. 
Is the plan either feasible or rational? Suppose he should hap- 
pen to find the first two or three centuries next the apostolic 
period a dark age as to historic materials. What would his 
chain be worth, though perfect from the beginning of the fourth 
century, if it should lack two centuries on the apostolic end ? 
What would it be worth if along the ages it should now and then 
want a century’s link? Suppose again, one should propose to set- 
tle in his own mind the question, for example, of the identity of 
a community of modern Jews, so called, with the family of Abra- 
ham. Would either reason or faith bid him “ take hours of pray- 
erful thought from other labors, and bestow them on this ”— 
namely—the question of “ endless genealogies,” and the dry, 
tedious process of tracing the sons of Abraham, from the first, 
in all their wanderings, and through all their vicissitudes, until 
the community in question should be thus historically identified ? 
Or would the only plan which reason or conscience would sug- 
gest, be, to look for those marks which the hand of Him who 
hath scattered these children of Jacob among the nations hath 
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sealed in their hearts and foreheads? The former course, we 
cannot but retort upon our author in his own words, would be 
“a violation of common sense, which nothing but the stringent 
demands of a theory could ever occasion.” Take too his illustra- 
tion of tracing a vine from the root till we have identified a par- 
ticular branch. Let us state a fact, and raise thereon a supposi- 
tion. We have seen a vine with some of its branches trained for 
a distance under the ground, and then raised again to climb and 
cover a new trellis or espalier. Suppose, in a vineyard of dif- 
ferent plants, this process to be indefinitely multiplied. Now, 
could any one save the vine-dresser, identify these particular 
branches with their parent stalk, in any other way than by the 
rule laid down by Him who called himself the true Vine, and 
his Father the husbandman—the rule of common sense—“ ye 
shall know them by their fruits ?” Take also his illustration of 
tracing the stream seen from the mountain. Premising that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States is confessedly 
not the main church stream, but a tributary, would it not be 
wise to wait till it be seen where it and its sister streams—“ these 
sects "—at last empty? To say that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is one of the mouths by which the main river is emptying 
itself into the ocean of eternity, would look like seeking to iden- 
tify the church by the distinctive doctrine of the very newest of 
the “ autothentic sects.” 

What are the principles by which our author proposes to be 
guided in carrying out his plan? He lays down three principles 
of the extension of the church, by which to be guided in execut- 
ing his plan for its identification. ‘“ (1) The church must be 
extended by living members, (2) going into a place where the 
church was not previously established, (3) for the purpose of 
preaching the true faith, and establishing the communion of the 
church there.” By the “ true faith ” he means the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and by “establishing the communion of the 
church,” he must mean organizing a visible society. But this 
surely involves, on the part of him who would trace the history 
of the church, more or less respect to both the points of organiza- 
tion and doctrine—and of the particular organization, and the 
particular doctrines of the branch he is to identify. But his plan 
precludes all respect to either of these points. How then can he 
apply his principles? But read his own words. “The applica- 
tion of the foregoing principles would require an extensive inves- 
tigation of church history, and it is possible”’—(it ought not to be, 
surely, if he can do what he purposes, and by the plan and prin- 
ciples which he proposes to follow and apply) “ that in many 
cases there are no documents extant, from which the precise 
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state of the facts can be ascertained.” He lays down, there- 
fore, “two other tests,’ which he considers as satisfactory, 
where they can be applied, as a careful examination of the histo- 
rical facts. They “can be applied,” he says, “ with a less 
minute research into history, and yet lead to the same result.” 
They are to be used, therefore, simply to avoid being tedious to 
his readers, and to facilitate his purpose. ‘(1) Does the soci- 
ety in question claim to be a part of the church that has always 
existed from the apostles’ days, and to be now in communion 
with it, or any part of it? (2) Does that which is claimed to be 
the parent church acknowledge the one in question to have been 
duly founded as a branch of herself?’ Apply these tests. A 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, and a member of the Church of England, meet. “Our 
church,” says the former, “claims to be a part of yours: 
does your church acknowledge ours as her offspring ?” ‘ Yes,” 
is the prompt reply: “the two are mother and daughter.” 
“* But ’—interposes a blunt sectarian—‘“ how is it with the 
Church of England?’ “The Church of England,” is the short 
response, ‘ was established probably by St. Paul himself!” 
As the vanquished sectary cannot appeal to Paul—he beats a 
precipitate retreat! Seriously, since these tests do not require 
a minute “ research into history,” it is not easy to see their 
consistency with our author’s proposed plan. Noticing next 
our author’s remark, that “ the full execution of my plan would 
require me to go over the whole history of the planting and 
extension of the church from the day of Pentecost up to the 
present time,” . . . . which “ would require a great deal of dry 
detail ’—and bearing in mind his admission concerning the ap- 
plication of his principles—it will not be strange if we find, on 
inquiry, that he has not carried out his plan—-applied his 
principles—or proved his main conclusion. 

Has he carried out his plan? The first two chapters and the 
last two of his book being in no sense historical, have of course 
no direct relation to his plan. Are they even indirectly consist- 
ent with it? Not the first chapter, for in this he discusses the 
point of the importance of those elements of organization which 
constitute the believers a church or society by themselves. (Com- 
pare, ch. 1, with p. 57.) Not the second chapter, for he devotes 
this to the discussion of principles inconsistent, as we have seen, 
with his plan. Not the ninth chapter, for in this the design of 
the discussion is to show that the identity of the church must be 
that of spirit. Not the tenth chapter, for in this the end of the 
discussion is to prove that the identity must be that of meral de- 
sign. The historical chapters are from the third to the eighth 
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inclusive. In the third chapter, he barely asserts that in accord- 
ance with the principles which he has discussed, “ the commu- 
nion of the church was extended from its first establishment up 
to the time of the Reformation, with a progressive growth from 
century to century, until it covered the whole of Europe, the 
western part of Asia, and the northeastern part of Africa.”—p. 82. 
The next paragraph is a virtual iteration of the same assertion, 
with several specifications. This is all our author has done in 
his book by way of tracing the history of the church from its first 
establishment to the Reformation ! 

Has he applied his principles to the extension of “ the 
Church” by the establishment of branch.communions, through 
the centuries from the age of the apostles down? Not in a 
solitary case, in any age, or in any land, between the apostolic 
_— and the establishment of a branch of the Church of 

tngland in America! He passes, in the paragraph referred to 
above, over the first two centuries without acomment. He tells 
us who was consecrated, in the fourth century, the first bishop of 
Ethiopia—but not a word about the Ethiopian church. That in 
the same century the gospel was preached in Armenia, &c., but 
not whether branches of the church were there legitimately or- 
ganized. That in the seventh century (again passing over two 
centuries in silence), “two missionaries, one from Ireland, and 
the other from England, planted the church in many parts of 
Germany,” &c., but not in accordance with what principles. 
That in the eighth century Nestorian missionaries converted the 
Tartars—but not whether they inclosed these wild wanderers in 
Christ’s fold. That in the ninth century the church made its 
way into Austria, &c., but not the history of this movement. 
That in the tenth century it became established in Poland, &c., 
but not how. That in the days of the apostles, and probably by 
an apostle’s own labors, St. Paul’s, the church of England was 
planted in that island: but he gives no historical account of its 
planting, and of course has not applied to its planting his prin- 
ciples of church extension and identification. 

Has he then proved his main conclusion—and by the plan and 
principles which he proposed to follow and apply? That conclu- 
sion is as follows: “If, now, we can fix our attention upon the 
facts and principles that have been brought before our minds in 
the foregoing sections, long enough to see their full force and 
bearing, I think that we cannot fail to see, that it is as certain 
that the Protestant Episcopal church in these United States is 
the church of Christ for the people of this Union, throughout its 
whole extent, and in all its parts, as if no ages of darkness and 
corruption had intervened between us and the apostles, and no 
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sects had arisen claiming the Christian name!” p. 309. This, 
our author himself calls the main and all-involving conclusion of 
his work. The second adjective is by no means a mere redun- 
dant epithet. It is fitly chosen and well applied. We should 
fail to do full justice to our author, did we omit to state the prin- 
cipal positions which his main conclusion involves. (1.) It in- 
volves the position that all the “sectarian” denominations in the 
United States are guilty of a worse sin than that of schism—the 
presumptuous sin of being “ mere intruders into a field which 
the Lord had committed to other laborers’—the Protestant 
Episcopal church! This position is involved in our author’s 
reasoning against the English Papists, and in his argument 
on “the nationality of churches.” By “the nationality of 
churches”—he means—“ the fact, that the territorial limits of 
the jurisdiction of the church are commensurate with those 
of the nation in which it is situated.” And by—the na- 
tionality of an independent branch of the church”—he means 
—“that the branch of the church which has the right to ex- 
istence and jurisdiction in any nation at all, has a right to 
jurisdiction in any and every part of it, and throughout the 
whole extent of its domain.” The “ sectarian” denominations in 
our country, therefore, according to our author, sustain to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church the relation which we have stated. Let 
prayer then be made, without ceasing, of “ the Church” unto 
God for “ these sects,” for—they know not what they do. (2.) 
The main conclusion involves the position, that except in the 
communion of the Protestant Episcopal church we cannot per- 
form the duties, appropriate the promises, or enjoy the privileges of 
the gospel. In other words, “ sectarian” denominations, however 
orthodox and sincere, are dupes ofa supposition! Alas! then, 
for our departed kindred and friends who “ supposed” that in 
these communions they were walking in the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord: who “supposed that they enjoyed the 
promised presence of the Savior, and the promised comfort of 
the Holy Ghost; who fell asleep in Jesus—as they and we 
* supposed”—“ supposing” that when they should awake it 
would be in his likeness, to be filled with the promised fullness 
of his joy! (3.) The main conclusion involves the position that 
other denominations have, each of them, a test of conversion not 
only different from that of the Protestant Episcopal church, that 
is, from the true test, but distinctively its own. We would like 
to be informed which of the “ primary sects” makes an approval 
of its distinctive denominational feature or features the test of 
conversion ? or which of them makes its denominational appella- 
tive the synonym of “ Christian?” (4.) The main conclusion 
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involves the position, that there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the piety of the sects, and the piety of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. Here, we fear it would be our duty to plead 
 ouilty”’—were we to regard our author as holding up before us 
the standard of piety in the Protestant Episcopal church. ‘“ The 
spirit of the church” and “ genuine piety” he makes convertible 
expressions. This “church-spirit,” or “ piety,” is said to show 
itself by a variety of manifestations. The features of this man- 
ifestation which our author selects as serving to distinguish the 
* Protestant sects” from the “ Protestant Episcopal Church,” and 
thus as serving to identify the latter exclusive of the former with 
the primitive church of Christ,—are—not “ observance of the 
moral precepts—the duties of good citizenship, and of good 
neighborhood—meekness, humility, quietness, temperance, sobri- 
ety and truth”—these, he says, “ may all be regarded as fruits 
of the Spirit; and hence these things, or at least a tendency to 
them, and an approval of them, must be found in all the branches 
of the church.” But he is liable to find not simply “an ap- 
proval of them” and “a tendency to them,” but—* these things” 
themselves, in some of the “ Protestant sects.” It will not do, 
therefore, to make “ these things” distinctive tests, or the highest 
manifestations of genuine piety! Hence, the test-manifestations 
which he specifies, and in the order of their announcement, 
are—charity for the errors, faults and corruptions of the church— 
regard to the decisions and canons of the early councils concerning 
the holy days—regard to the divine institutions—regard for litur- 
gical worship—regard to the festivals of the church! We simply 
call for the chapters and verses where Christ and the apostles set 
forth as secondary tests of piety—the manifestations which our au- 
thor passes over so lightly, and raise to the rank of primary or dis- 
tinctive tests the features which he has brought forward and illus- 
trated. (5.) The main conclusion involves the position, that the 
sacraments, and the preaching of the gospel among the sects, are 
utterly without efficacy! To expect in any other communion 
than the Protestant Episcopal church the divinely ordained be- 
nefits of baptism, the Lord’s Supper and the ministry, involves 
the same illogical error, in our author’s view, as the application 
of what the Scriptures say of the house and worship of God, to 
the temple and rites of Vishnu! (p. 384.) This explains why, 
among “the sects,” baptism never “sanctifies,” “cleanses,” 
“ regenerates,” “closely and intimately unites with Christ,” 
whatever “ very great and very important spiritual effect” these 
expressions denote! Explains why the Lord’s Supper is never 
attended with “a communication or impartation of the body or 
blood of Christ” to its recipients; whatever “ great spiritual 
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benefit” this “ manifestly figurative language precisely does 
mean!” Explains why the preaching of the gospel is never ac- 
companied with “the powers of absolution,” whatever we are 
“disposed to understand the words as implying!” (6.) The 
main conclusion involves the position, that sectarianism, or the 
disposition of other denominations to maintain their several 
communions, is the great modern manifestation of the spirit of 
Antichrist ; that its chief moral causes are pride and self-will ; 
that it is the principal cause of the infidelity, practical and spe- 
culative, which abounds in our land, and of the irreligion of our 
age and nation, and that, cost what self-denial or struggle it may, 
it must be abandoned! That is, the various religious denomina- 
tions in the United States must abandon their several commu- 
nions and unite with the Protestant Episcopal church, before 
infidelity and irreligion—evils for which all who belong to these 
sectarian societies or churches are more or less responsible—will 
cease! We have no reply to make to such arrogant and absurd 
assumptions. We rather put the question at once: Has our 
author established what he himself has so aptly denominated 
“the main and all-involving conclusion” of his work? Has he 
proved this conclusion by the plan which he proposed to follow, 
and by the principles which he proposed to apply? Is there, in 
his book, any continuous process of historical research such as 
we were led to anticipate, and such as can be likened to the 
tracing either of a branching vine or of a winding stream? We 
have already anticipated, and sufficiently answered these ques- 
tions in the negative. Indeed, nothing that we have dwelt upon 
thus far has any direct or indirect historical relation to the main 
conclusion, excepting the single unsupported statement that St. 
Paul, probably, introduced the gospel into England! We 
should feel, therefore, that some apology were due our readers 
for having dwelt so long on the irrelevant portions of this book, 
had we not felt bound to follow the leadings of our author, and 
had not our purpose been to furnish a key to the beauties of his 
work as a whole. The exclusive outward and historical identity 
of the Protestant Episcopal church of the United States with 
the primitive or apostolical church, our author professes to have 
made visible through the church of England. The historical 
fact which he must have shown is the apostolical origin of the 
Church of England. And in bringing this fact to light he must 
have made us see two points: (1.) That “the church” which 
Augustin is said to have found in Britain at the close of the sixth 
century, was planted by the apostles; (2.) that the visible eccle- 
siastical institution, known in our day as the Church of England, 
is identical, as an outward ecclesiastical association, with “ the 
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church” which Augustin is said to have found in Britain. If he 
has not made us see the first point, after fixing our attention 
upon the facts and principles that have been brought before our 
minds long enough to see anything which is not positively invi- 
sible—no matter how luminous he may have made, or may not 
have made, the second point—his “ main and all-involving con- 
clusion” falls to the ground. What, then, is his historical proof 
of the first point in question ? 

“Tt is not perfectly certain who first introduced the gospel 
into England !” 

“Tn the first century, Clement .... . says: ‘St. Paul pub- 
lished righteousness through the whole world, and in so doing, 
went to the utmost bounds of the west.’” 

“Stillingfleet has shown that this expression was very gene- 
rally used to include England !” 

“Tn the second century. Ireneeus ... . . said that the apos- 
tles propagated Christianity among ‘the Celtic nations,’ that is, 
Germans, Gauls and Britons! 

* But perhaps the best and most explicit testimony is that of 
Eusebius. ..... He says, that some of the apostles passed 
over the ocean ‘to the British Islands !’ ” 

“ Jerome, in the fourth century, says that St. Paul having 
been in Spain, preached the gospel ‘ in ‘the western parts.’ ” 

“ This is but a small part of the testimony, more or less direct, 
to this point.” But it is “the best and ‘most explicit,” and 
therefore “it is sufficient, I apprehend, to establish the point 
that the gospel was established in Britain in the apostolic age, 
and probably by St. Paul himself!” With no more explicit « or 
reliable information concerning the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Great Britain, and with no definite know ledge of its his- 
tory in England, for the first five or six centuries, he profess ses— 
after “ hours of assiduous toil and prayerful thought .... taken 
from other labors to bestow on this”—to have produced an ori- 
ginal historical defense of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
the United States! We are inclined to think that he has. And 
we not only farther concede “that the novelty of the plan will 
attract and interest readers ;” but we venture to predict that the 
execution, for attractive interest, will totally eclipse the novelty ! 
We have quoted every word of the historical testimony which 
our author has cited to establish the first point, namely, that the 

apostles planted “the Church” in Britain. The second point, 
namely, whether the present “ Church of England” is identical, 
as an outward organized institution, with the church 7m England, 
before the visit of Augustin, is set aside from our present 
examination by our author’s failing to prove the first. But there 
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is still a point—on the point of the apostolical origin of the 
Church of inaiend—~olibeh our author’s “ preface to the stereo- 
type edition” of “The Church Identified,” constrains us to mark 
and mention. It is this: That the previous edition wholly 
lacked the historical testimony cited in this to show that the 
“Church of England” was planted in Britain in the apostolic 
age, and probably by St. Paul himself. Truly, the previous 
edition of “The Church Identified” must have been a literary 
and logical curiosity! A book professing to identify historically, 
a single denomination in the United States with the primitive and 
exclusively apostolical church, through the Church of England, 
yet giving no historical testimony to show the apostolical origin of 
the Church of England! Even the stereotype edition, as we have 
seen, distinctly admits that this point “ is not perfectly certain,” 
and gives no historical facts to define and corroborate the am- 
biguous legendary statements quoted from the ancient writers ! 
More than this: Our author has given us no definite history of 
the Church of England for the first six hundred years! It is 
possible that this may be one of the “many cases” in which, 
as he forewarned us, “there are no documents extant from 
which the precise state of the facts can be ascertained.” 

We now propose to give, in a catechetical form, a summary of 
the results of our examination thus far of this remarkable work. 

Question 1. What is the chief object of the work entitled— 
“The Church Identified?” 

Answer. The chief object of the work entitled “The Church 
Identified,” is to enable one with certainty to identify “ the 
Church,” here in these United States, from amidst so many claim- 
ing sects. 

Q. 2. What is the definite idea of the identity of the church ? 

A. An outward and historical connection, as a visible society, 
having the same organization, order, and doctrines with the 
primitive or apostolical church —is the definite idea of the 
identity of the church.—p. 207. 

Q. 3. What rule is given to direct us how we may thus cer- 
tainly and exclusively identify the church ?—(p. 207. 

A. Go back to the first planting of the church, and trace its 
existence down the current of time, in its spread over the face of 
the earth, until we find it extending itself into our own country— 
this is the only sure rule given to direct us how we may cer- 
tainly and exclusively identify the church.—p. 31. 

Q. 4. What is taught concerning the application of this rule ? 

A. It is taught that the principles for the application of this 
rule are those by which the church was extended and expanded 
by the Apostles.—(p. 38.) 
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Q. 5. Does the rule given to direct us, how we may with cer- 
tainty identify “the Church” from amidst so many claiming 
sects, allow any discussion of points of external order and organi- 
zation, or respect to the doctrines of the church ? 

A. The rule given allows of no discussion of points of external 
order and organization, either as it regards their nature or their 
importance, and is irrespective of the doctrines of the church.— 
(p. 7, 29.) 

Q. 6. Do the principles laid down for the application of this 
rule allow of respect to the points of organization and doctrine ? 

A. The principles laid down do require that we have respect 
to both the points of organization and doctrine.—(pp. 41, 42.) 

. 7. Is the rule given departed from in any of the chapters 
of the work entitled ‘* The Church Identified” ? 

A. The rule given, is departed from throughout chapters 1, 2, 
9, 10, of the work entitled, “The Church Identified.” 

@. 8. Are we led to expect an application of the pang se 
laid down for the application of the rule given to direct us how 
we may with certainty identify the church here in these United 
States, from amidst so many claiming sects ? 

A. We are led not to expect an application of the principles 
laid down, &c., since this would require an extensive investiga- 
tion of church history; and it is possible that in many cases 
there are no documents extant from which the precise state of 
the facts can be ascertained !—(p. 53.) 

Q. 9. Is any expedient suggested whereby we may dispense 
with such an extensive and minute research into church history; 
meet this possible contingency of a want, in many cases, of the 
necessary historical documents ; and yet be brought to the same 
result ? 

A. Two other tests are suggested, which require not a mo- 
ment’s research into history, and which, if we but asswme the 
apostolical origin of the older church, will settle in our minds the 
question of the apostolical origin of the younger, as fully as 
though we had carefully examined into all the facts of the early 
history of each !—(p. 54.) 

Q. 10. Are we led to expect the full execution of the plan 
proposed for the identification of the church ? 

f We are led not to expect the full execution of the plan, &c., 
since this would require the author to go over the whole history 
of the planting and extension of the church, from the day of Pen- 
tecost to the present time, and show the application of the 
principles laid down. . . . throughout. This, as will be seen at 
once, would require a great deal of “ dry detail” which would have 
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no immediate bearing upon the immediate practical result at 
which the author is aiming !—(p. 64.) 

(. 11. In what sense does the author of the work entitled 
“The Church Identified,” permit us to expect the execution of 
the plan proposed ? 

A. In the sense of a selection of those portions only of the his- 
tory of “the church,” which have an immediate connection 
with the immediate practical object before him.—{p. 64.) 

(. 12. Is such the obvious ground of selection in the first his- 
torical chapter ? 

A. Such is not the obvious ground of selection, &c., since the 
selected portions of the history of “the church,” in this chapter, 
have no immediate bearing on the immediate practical result, 
which. the author has set before him.—(p. 82.) 

Y. 13. Is such the ground of selection in the second historical 
chapter ? 

A. In the first section only of that chapter, the author barely 
quotes four unsupported or ambiguous statements from as many 
ancient writers, to prove the apostolical origin of the Church of 
England: but gives no historical facts of its planting, and no 
selected portions of its history for the first five centuries! This 
omission sets aside the claim of chapters 4, 6, 7, to any imme- 
diate connection with the immediate practical result to which the 
author would bring us. 

Y. 14. Is suchthe ground of the selected portions of the his- 
tory of “ the church,” in chapter 5? 

A. Such is not the ground, inasmuch as “ the origin of 
modern sects” is plainly no portion of the history of ‘ the 
church.” 

Q. 15. What is the immediate connection with the immediate 
practical object of this work, of the last historical chapter, 
entitled “The Romish claim to Jurisdiction in the United 
States” ? 

A. The immediate connection is, that it furnishes the key-stone 
for the author’s historical arch, wrought out of the beautiful and 
durable material of “the Church” divided against itself !* 

QY. 16. To what selected portions of the history of “ the 
church” has the author applied the principles laid down for its 
identi ‘ication ? 

A. To no selected portions of the history of “the church” be- 
tween the age of the apostles and the planting of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in these United States has the author applied 


* Our author admits the Romish church to be a branch of the church of Christ. 
He argues the right of the Protestant Episcopal church to exclusive jurisdiction in this 
country, because of its pre-occupation of the field. 
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the principles of the extension of the church, laid down for its 
identification ! 

QY. 18. Are we now enabled with certainty to identify “ the 
church” here in these United States, from amidst so many claim- 
ing “sects” 

A. Though the Protestant Episcopal church in these United 
States was planted by the church of England: and though it is 
not perfectly certain who planted the church of England—still 
“ if we can fix our attention upon the facts and principles that 
have been brought before our minds long enough to see their full 
force and bearing . . . we cannot fail to see that it is as cer- 
tain that the Protestant Episcopal church in these United States 
is the church of Christ for the people of this Union, throughout 
its whole extent and in all its parts, as if no ages of darkness and 
corruption had intervened between us and the apostles, and no 
sects had arisen claiming the Christian name!” pp. 112, 309. 

We refrain from comments. But if our author himself in- 
deed thinks that he has proved to a certainty “the main and all- 
involving” conclusion of his work, in the name of logical consist- 
ency and of true charity, what does he mean by that gratuitous 
attempt, on page 241, to distinguish between “ these sects” as 
* societies” or “churches,” and “ the persons composing them” ? 
We owe our sincerity, zeal, and piety—such as they are—under 
God—to our connection with these sectarian societies, or churches. 
And now hear our author—“ Their sincerity and their zeal I do 
not call in question. And though it is an undeniable fact, that 
their piety is of a different character from that which we find in 
the church . . . yet nothing that I have said must be under- 
stood to deny that theirs is sincere [he does not say genuine] and 
may be accepted in the day of judgment! This is a point on 
which I rn to form no judgment—to express no opinion!” 
But what judgment and what opinion must not the individual 
members of these sectarian societies, or churches, form and ex- 
press of such charity as this? Yet we are told by our author, 
that “the main conclusions of his work are coincident with what 
has been generally held and taught by Episcopalians in this 
country!” If such be the fact, “ these sects” ought to know it. 
If the fact be otherwise, as in our heart we believe, Jet those thus 
misrepresented disown the imputation. Our present controversy 
is not with the Protestant Episcopalian dante It has not been 
in our heart to say a word in disparagement of that communion. 
We have not seldom been a privileged worshiper and auditor 
in its assemblies: joining—though we “ prefer worship with an 
extemporaneous prayer’’—in the responses of its liturgy; and 
stirred and edified by the eloquence of its clergy. We have 
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written simply to expose the unfounded and unbounded assump- 
tions of the book before us. We believe that by such works as 
that the body of Christ is hurt, and His Spirit itself wounded in 
the house of his friends. We believe that the special tendency 
of this book is to fulfill our Lord’s prophetic declaration : “ I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother; and the daughter- in-law against her mother- 
in-law. And a man’s foes shall be they of his household!” In 
opposition therefore to the narrow and arrogant dogmatism of 
this book, we hold that, on the day of Pentecost, there was un- 
deniably in existence at Jerusalem a visible society called the 
church, which was simply the company of penitent “believers in 
Jesus, who met daily in the temple and from house to house, for 
religious worship, the hearing of the word of God, and the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Supper ; with no plan of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, and no office save the apostolic. Repentance, faith, ‘and 
baptism in the name of Jesus admitted new members to its com- 
munion ; and the characteristics of its membership were simply 
—“steadfast continuance in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship ; 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” We hold it to be 
equally undeniable, that there was in Antioch a visible society of 
Christian converts, before, and independently of, any preaching 
or organizing instrumentality of apostle, presbyter, or deacon. 

Men of Cyprus and Cyrene, members of the church which was at 
Jerusalem, who were among the number scattered abroad by 
the persecution that arose about Stephen, came to Antioch and 
spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. The hand 
of the Lord was with them, and a great number believed and 
turned unto the Lord. There is no scriptural intimation that this 
visible society of Christians was not as essentially a church be- 
fore the visit of Barnabas, as during the year of his and Paul’s 

ministry among them. It can no more be shown that Christ or 
the apostles instituted a plan of ecclesiastical order and organ- 
ization as essential to the existence of the church, and of all its 
branches, in every country, and through all time,—than that he 
or they elaborated a system of civil polity for every people, in 

every land, in everyage. The Scriptures do not make a particu- 
lar ecclesiastical constitution essential either to the existence, or 
to the extension of the church. To assert the contrary is not 
only to assert what has never been, and cannot be proved—but 
it is to exalt the form above the principle, the body above the 
spirit, the instrument above the end to be promoted. “It is to con- 
found the extension of a particular ecclesiastical organization with 
the dissemination of Christianity. This is the great error of our 
author. Everywhere in the pages of this book we read of extend- 
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ing “the Church”—of identifying “the Church” as an outward 
visible society. And the idea, as we have shown and might 
show yet more fully, unquestionably is that of extending “ the 
church” and identifying “the church” as an organized institu- 
tion—the plan of whose polity and order were clearly defined 
and unchangeably settled by Christ and the apostles. 

Neither this idea nor language was ever in the mind or-mouth 
of Paul. His idea was simply that of extending the power of 
“ the faith” over the hearts and lives of men. And his language 
was: “ Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 
We assert, therefore, “‘ without fear of mistake,” that any visible 
society of Christian men and women, whose associated design 
is their mutual growth in the knowledge of our Lord and in 
grace, through the stated preaching of the gospel, and the ob- 
servance of its ordinances, and the addition to their number 
of such as shall be saved, is essentially a Christian church ; like 
the visible society called ‘** the church which was at Jerusalem ;” 
like the visible society called “ the church” that was at Antioch ; 
like the visible societies called “the churches throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria;” like the visible societies 
called “ the churches of the Gentiles.” We assert, “ without 
fear of mistake,” that every such visible society or church, if 
faithful to him, Christ acknowledges and will keep as the apple 
of his eye; while from every such society which shall leave its 
first love, fall from the first works, and not popent, he will re- 
move its golden candlestick, though an angel were its star; will 
root it up though it were a shoot from the true vine, planted by 
Paul, watered by Apollos, nurtured by Timothy, and fostered by 
John! 

We assert, “ without fear of mistake,” that there is an invi- 
sible general assembly or church to which all true believers in 
Jesus belong. It includes all the loyal subjects of God’s govern- 
ment in heaven, and all who have believed with the heart in 
God or in Christ on earth. Its members, before the advent of 
the Savior, were all who believed in Jehovah as the living God, 
and the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. Its mem- 
bers since are all who have believed with the heart in Jesus, and 
been steadfast followers of them who, through faith and patience, 
have inherited the promises. This general assembly of be- 
lievers, this invisible church, is independent of geographical, 
civil, or ecclesiastical divisions; is above, out of sight of, all 
sectarian organizations, all denominational lines. Nor is this a 
modern theory. Abraham believed in a promised seed to be 
gathered from all the nations and all the families of the earth. 
The psalmist sung of the same, and the echo of his strain still 
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lingers to inspire hope for the heathen and for the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Isaiah locked forward to Paul’s time, and 
onward still afar, and with a prophet’s ken he saw the Gentile 
converts from every continent and from every isle flying as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows. Paul looked back- 
ward to the ages of the prophets and the patriarchs, to Abel’s 
day, and upward to the heavens; and by faith, which to him 
was the evidence of things not seen, he saw the holy ones of the 
past, all those who had been remarkable for their faith in God, 
and who had finished their course, compassing the skies as a 
great cloud of witnesses, and looking to see how he and his 
fellow-believers run the race that was set before them. Ninety- 
four quotations our author has “taken the pains” to lay before 
us—* all the passages in the Testament in which the word ‘ church’ 
occurs”—to show that the expression “ a church” is unscriptural ; 
that the form—* the church”—forbids either the supposition of 
more than one denomination of Christians, or the “ modern 
theory” of an invisible church! Once, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, @ and the are used interchangeably of the invisible 
general assembly of the redeemed. In twenty-seven of these 
ninety-four quotations, the word is not “ church” but “ churches.” 
And the definite article is used for the simple and sufficient rea- 
son that in all these cases, as the context shows, either a definite 
Christian society is spoken of, or definite societies, or the in- 
visible aggregate of believers are denoted; these facts show 
that the “ modern sectarian” mode of speaking, in the premises, 
is not unlike the primitive, and sets aside, as idle, all our author’s 
assumptions and conclusions from the Scriptural use of the 
article the instead of a The only quotation which gives our 
author any uneasiness, as seeming to favor the “ modern theory” 
of an invisible church, is the passage in which the expression 
oceurs, “the church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven.” He relies “chiefly upon the connection in which the 
expression occurs,” for concluding that it denotes not “ persons 
living on the earth,” but the “orders of beings extending up- 
ward, in the scale of creation, from angels to the Deity.” But 
why not apply the same principle of interpretation to the whole 
passage, and relying “ chiefly upon the connection in which the 
expression occurs,” also conclude that the clause—* the spirits 
of just men make perfect”—denotes “ the orders of beings, in the 
scale of creation,” from God the Judge, to Jesus the Mediator ? 
The truth is, if we would understand, or enter into the spirit of 
the great-hearted apostle in this noble passage,—“ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame,”—this passage, in which he ¢dentijies the 
church of the new dispensation with the church of the old, we 
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must get upon a lfigher and broader platform than the dogma 
of only one national or one denominational church. We must 
mark where the apostle stands, in what presence, and to whom 
he speaks and what he says He had wall wrongly yet honestly, 
on the narrow and exclusive dogma named. From that Christ 
had struck him down with the flash of his glorious gospel. The 
scene on the plain of Damascus was but a symbol of the more 
marvelous light which opened the eyes of his understanding, to 
see not only the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, but 
the glorious truth, that all who have “ put on the new man” 

belong “where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is 
all, and in all.” He now stands, therefore, on the high, broad, 
true platform that all the regenerate are in Christ, “and that 
Christ is in all of them; that they are his, and he is theirs ; 
that they are members of his body, which is the church! 
He speaks in the presence of that creat cloud of witnesses, 
invisible to mortal vision, whom yet faith had opened his 
eyes to see as they compassed the stadium whose bounds 
are the extremes of the Christian life, and the runners, from 
all the nations; in the presence of an innumerable company 
of angels; in the presence of God the Judge, and of Jesus 
the Mediator. He speaks not simply to one national or one de- 
nominational church, but directly to his fellow-Hebrew believers 
in Jesus; virtually to the Gentile converts of his time, likewise ; 
and to all who have since finished, are now running, or shall 
hereafter enter, the Christian course. 

When we mark that he dogs not tell us who these Hebrews 
were, farther than that they were true believers in Christ ; and that 
in this epistle he uses that much-abused phrase, “ the church,” 
but once, we are almost constrained to think he was divinely in- 
structed as to the omission. He must, however, use it once. And 
then he puts it where no one denomination of Christians can get 
to pull it down. They must first break through the army of the 
angels, and then confront the Omnipotent God, and then they 
shall desery, between God the Judge and Jesus the Mediator, 
still another detachment of the invisible host of the elect. In 
the presence of this vast invisible assembly, now seen by faith 
on the Mount Zion, in the heavenly Jerusalem, surrounding the 
throne of God and the Lamb, the saints nearer than the angels, 
and speaking to all the regenerate of his time, and to all who 
were to be born again,—what does Paul literally and virtually 
sav? “To this innumerable company of angels; this general 
assembly and church of the first-born, who are enrolled in 
heaven ; and these spirits of just men made perfect,—ye are 
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come! To this innumerable and invisible company of angels 
and of the redeemed, ye already as truly belong, as though on 
your heads, as on theirs, the crowns of gold were now glittering, 
and your voices, like theirs, were singing the conqueror’s song !” 

And now, in conclusion, with our author’s leave, we will com- 
~~ the church of God toa vine. Planted by the hand of the 

ord God in the Garden of Eden, removed into the land of 
Canaan, carried into, and brought out of, Egypt, and planted 
again in the goodly land of promise, where it covered with its 
shadow, for a time, simply Canaan’s hills and waters, we see it 
sending out its boughs unto the utmost bound of earth’s ancient 
mountains, and unto the farthest sea. And when at last it shall 
be transplanted by God the husbandman, to the “ better coun- 
try—that is, “the heavenly”--every branch which bore fruit 
here, shall live, bloom, and bear fruit there, helping to beautify 
the one true vine forever ! 

We will compare the church likewise to a river. Having its 
source in Eden, and flowing, for a time, within the bounds of a 
single kingdom ; we see it on its winding way receiving tribu- 
taries from all lands. And when it shall enter its golden channel 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, the voices of its myriad streams shall 
mingle, and make the one voice of its many waters ! 
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Ir is now about fifty years since “the Lake Poets,” or “the 
Lakers,” as they were contemptuously styled, made their appear- 
ance on the arena of English literature. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, with one or two individuals of inferior note, were 
the men on whom this appellation was bestowed by the critics of 
the day, rather from the accident of their early and intimate 
friendship, and the fact of their residence in the country of the 
Lakes, than from any striking similarity in their poetry, or in 
their theory of the art. Their critics, however, obstinately con- 
nected them together, and assailed them and their writings, for a 
series of years, with a measure of hostility and contempt, the like 
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of which has scarcely been known in the history of criticism. 
This hostility and its consequences, were outlived by them all. 
Southey first emerged from its shade. Coleridge scattered the 
clouds that were continually gathering about him, consuming 
them by the overpowering rays of his burning genius ; or lighted 
up their darkest and gloomiest folds with the lightning of his 
splendid imagination—till at last the tempest left him, an object 
of sorrowing admiration to the generation that worshiped him 
in his decline. Wordsworth, the real Laker, the most inveterate 
offender of the three, was content to bide his time: he waited 
long but patiently, till the heavy and unbroken cloud gradually 
thinned away, and nothing but sunshine was left for his fame. 
The Lake Poets are now dead. Coleridge died in 1834, and no 
man has been bold enough to write the history of his life, or of 
his mind. An unfinished and unsatisfactory fragment, called his 
life, with scattered and one-sided memorials from Cottle, De 
Quincey and others, are all the records which we have of one of 
the greatest, as well as one of the most singular, intellects 
that ever lived. Southey departed next, leaving behind the re- 
cord of one of the most blameless, consistent and studious lives, 
that adorn the history of literature. Wordsworth died last, as it 
was fit that he should; and we have now before us his memoirs, 
written by his nephew, giving us all that we are to expect of the 
personal and literary history of this remarkable man. 

These memoirs are not so much the personal as the literary 
biography of Wordsworth. It is fit that they should be so. For 
his life was not a life of stirring excitement, and it is principally 
interesting as it illustrates and explains his poetry. For poetry he 
lived. Poetry was his profession. To poetry he gave all his ener- 
gies, his time, his thoughts, his fears, his cares. Nearly all his 
poems are immediately ‘connected with some personal experience 
of his own, or some incident that befell the circle of his relations 
or friends, A very large portion of these memoirs consists of 
commentaries on these poems, in which the occasion of the poem 
is minutely described, and the intent of the writer carefully ex- 
plained. In this way we are introduced to the secret workings 
of the poet’s mind, we understand the objects for which he wrote, 
the principles which he cared to enforce, in short, the whole 
theory of his poetry as well as the theory of his life. A brief 
abstract of this life will, we trust, be acceptable to many of our 
readers. 

Mr. Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in Cumberland, 
April 7,1770. He died at Rydal Mount, April 23, 1850, a few 
days after he had completed his 80th year. His birth and his 
death both occurred in the same region, where his childhood 
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yas trained, and his life was passed. His childhood was remark- 
able for nothing except the development of a “ stiff, moody, and 
violent ” temper, which drew from his mother the remark, “ that 
the only one of her five children about whose future life she was 
anxious, was William; and he, she said, would be remarkable 
either for good or for evil.” This stiff and moody temper does 
not seem to have made him especially wayward in his later boy- 
hood. On the contrary, in youth and earlier manhood, he ap- 
pears to have been altogether exemplary in his conduct, and éven 
affectionate in his disposition. But, though tempered by the re- 
straints and discipline of the school, and altogether softened and 
subdued by the self-experience and self-control of manhood, this 
stiffness was the tough material furnished by nature, out of 
which was wrought the early and marked self-sufficingness and 
self-reliance of the youth, and the sturdy independence with 
which the man held on his course, reckless of the criticism and 
contempt which frowned along his pathway, for more than thirty 
years. The gentle restraints of a mother’s guiding hand were 
peculiarly needed by such a youth, so sensitive to the monitions 
of love, but so fiery and obstinate in his resistance to force. 
These were early removed, for his mother died in his eighth 
year. But in their stead was furnished the wonderful ascend- 
ency of an only sister, two years younger than himself. This 
ascendency began in the poet’s childhood, and it was with him 
through his life—ministering gentleness to his harsher nature, 
and material and excitement to his poetic genius. Of the charac- 
ter and power of these influences, we shall speak hereafter, for the 
story is one of the most interesting that is furnished in the his- 
tory of genius. After the death of his mother in 1778, Words- 
worth was separated from his sister, and was sent to school at 
Hawkshead, where he remained till 1787, when he began his re- 
sidence at Cambridge, as a member of St. John’s College. His 
education at home and at school, was remarkable only in two or 
three particulars. His father had taught him in childhood, “ to 
learn portions of the best English poets by heart, so that at an 
early age he could repeat large portions of Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Spenser.” His knowledge of Latin was no more than 
respectable for an English school-boy. The mysteries of Latin 
versification he never mastered, and his knowledge of mathema- 
tics, though greater than was requisite for admission to the Univer- 
sity, was not at all uncommon for a native of the North-western 
counties, where, as De Quincey tells us, the mathematics were 
studied almost universally, and persons in humble life attained 
to great proficiency in them. The school at Hawkshead was in one 
or two respects peculiar, and these peculiarities had much to do 
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with the formation of the poet’s character, and the development 
of his genius. The boys were distributed in very small compa- 
nies “in the village and neighboring hamlets, at the houses of 
dames,” and they were allowed extr: aordinary liberty, in respect 
to daily rambles and sports in the open air. Of this liberty the 
poet availed himself most liberally. No habit of his life seems 
to have been formed at an earlier period, none was more 
thoroughly wrought into his very nature, none had more to do 
with the theory and results of his poetry, than this delight in out- 
door walks. 


“Tt was his habit to make the circuit of the lake for miles, early, before 
school hours, with one of his school-fellows, pacing side by side— 


* Repeating favorite verses with one voice, 
Or conning more, as happy as the birds 
That with us chanted ;’ 
And in the winter season when the lake was frozen over, and 


* Clear and loud 
The village clock tolled six,’ 


then was a time of rapture. The skates were braced on, and he and his com- 
rades 


* All shod with steel, 
Hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate.’ 


He describes his own character at this period, as follows: 


‘ Nothing at that time 
So welcome, no temptation half so dear, 
As that which urged me to a daring feat ; 
Deep pools, tall trees, black chasms, and dizzy crags, 
And tottering towers—I loved to stand and read 


Their looks.’ 


The meadows also, and the mountains, and ‘the twilight glens’ were his play- 
ground. Fishing and hunting were his games; and on holidays he and his fel- 
lows went further a-field, to the broader waters of Windermere and to the 
monastic ruins of Furness.”—vol. I, pp. 40-41. 


Thus was formed and fixed, the habit which remained with him 
through life. De Quincey affirms that he had calculated upon 
good data that Wordsworth must have “ traversed a distance of 
175 to 180,000 English miles.” Whether this was so or not, it is 
certain that he had a passion for this kind of exercise, which 
nothing could displace or overcome. His first summer vacation 
was given up to a thorough review and exploration of his boyish 
haunts. In his last vacation, instead of reading for his degree, 
we find him chasing on a pedestrian tour over the continent 
through Switzerland into the North of Italy, among regions then 
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rarely visited by Englishmen, and at that time places of real 
danger. After he left the University, he went again to the con- 
tinent, rambling and halting, here and there, as suited his fancy. 
Again he goes ‘with his sister to Scotland on a very exciting and 
romantic excursion. After he had established himself in his 
mountain home, it would seem that he lived to walk, and walked 
to live. He walked by day and by night, in sunshine and in 
storm. He composed ‘his poetry when ‘walking. In his walks 
he found most of his subjects. He read w hen walking, not 
books, as did Robert Southey on foot and John Wesley on horse- 
back, but nature, for Wordsworth never cared fer books ; and last 
of all he could find no better name for his longest poem than Zhe 
Excursion. Truly, he may well be denominated the peripatetic 
poet. How much this habit had to do with confirming the bent 
of his genius, we shall see by and by. Our only concern at pre- 
sent is with the i inquiry, whether this youthful fondness for out 
of door life at school awakened in his mind that imaginative 
love of nature, which, whether it was a reality or a dream, made 
up his actual life. Is it rational to suppose that at an age so 
early, he had learned to invest the forms of nature almost witha 
personal existence, and to see under her changing aspects the 
expressions of personal feeling? Was this a habit of early boy- 
hood? or was it an after grow vth of mature years? How came 
his passion for nature to be so absorbing, above all how was it 
that he learned to invest her scenes and changes with a personal 
being, so that communion with nature thus clothed with colors 
lent from his own creating imagination, became to him not merely 
the pleasure but the business of his life? In answer to these 
questions, questions which very naturally present themselves, 
De Quincey says, “ we are not to suppose that Wordsworth, the 
boy, expressly sought for solitary scenes of nature amongst woods 
and mountains, with a direct conscious anticipation of imagina- 
tive pleasure, and loving them with a pure disinterested love, on 
their own separate account. There are feelings beyond boyish 
nature, or, at all events, beyond boyish nature trained amidst the 
necessities of social intercourse. “Wordsworth, like his compa- 
nions, haunted the hills and the vales for the sake of angling, 
snaring birds, swimming, and sometimes of hunting, according to 
the Westmoreland fashion, on foot. It was in the course of these 
yursuits, by an indirect effect growing gradually upon him, that 
Vordsworth became a passionate lover of nature, at the time 
when the growth of his intellectual faculties made it possible that 
he should combine those thoughtful passions with the experience 
of the eye and the ear.’ There is much truth in these remarks, 
though we are not satisfied that they fully explain the growth 
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and the strength of this peculiar passion. The passion in the 
case of Wordsworth was certainly peculiar, and it stands almost 
alone in the history of the race. No writer ever possessed it in 
such strength, or lived upon it with so constant and persevering a 
satisfaction. No Druid ever attached to the responses of the 
woods a deeper meaning, or worshiped their spirit with a pro- 
founder reverence, than Wordsworth from his earlier manhood. 
In addition to what is said by De Quincey, we venture a passing 
observation. A taste for active sports out of doors is nothing 
novel in boys who are bred in the country. The passion for 
adventure, the love of power and conquest, the restless desire to 
seek out some novelty in mountain, wood or stream, the exhilara- 
tion that is found in tiresome rambles, which when once learned 
invites to an eager repetition of the joy, and above all the health, 
the glow, the animation, which exercise in the open air always 
imparts, are entirely sufficient to account for this most common 
passion. The child, who from the necessity of a city training, or 
from the foolish fancy of mistaken parents, is a stranger to it, is 
robbed of one of the purest enjoyments of life. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that all children live far more in the ideal 
world than we are apt to think. The imagination acts from an 
earlier period, and acts with greater energy, than we in our pro- 
saic world are willing to believe is possible. The power of 
nature in her graver and grander aspects to excite and interest the 
child is not slight. If the child is conducted to the heart of an 
ancient forest, or suddenly made to look up or down a lofty pre- 
cipice, or introduced to the wild and mysterious play of the 
Aurora, a sense of awe and mystery is always observed, and in 
the case of asensitive child toa painful degree. We can well un- 
derstand how nature should begin to excite and feed the imagina- 
tion of a youth even who is fond of out-door life, and who has 
the opportunity to gratify and confirm this taste. The most 
serious hindrance to such a result, are the coarsely sensual tastes, 
and the low and vulgar passions, which are so often the curse and 
shame of boyhood. But let these be restrained by moral and 
religious culture and refined by intellectual training, and iet there 
be cherished therewith a love for activity in the scenes of na- 
ture, and it cannot be but that the imagination of the youth will 
be powerfully influenced by external scenery. Especially will 
this be the case, if the habits of the child are introverted, if he 
be -— of roaming and of reverie, and if the scenery be in 
any way grand and mysterious. Strange as it may seem to 
i who have had no experience but of city life, or who have 
known the country in childhood only by the wild excitement 
of a brief holiday, we have known not a few who in their 
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boyhood have contracted a romantic interest in the scenes of 
their earliest rambles, and have invested them, from the first, 
with the intensest interest that could be borrowed from an active 
imagination. It is true the imagination has in such cases fol- 
lowed the laws which a childish fancy always makes for itself. 
But it is not less really an imaginative interest than that with 
which the educated eye, the matured intellect and the feelings 
disciplined by the experience of life, converse with nature as she 
speaks to the soul. A taste for scenery as such, is, we believe, 
beyond the years of youth and almost beyond those of early man- 
hood. It requires a special education. It is developed and con- 
firmed only by constant exercise and opportunities. But it is 
one thing to have an eye for the pictures of nature, and quite 
another to be strongly interested in her scenes. Indeed the 
imaginative interest precedes by many years the artistic eye. 

If these facts are so, we are prepared to understand how 
Wordsworth, with his temperament and training, acquired the 
taste which determined his life,—how from an early period, his 
imagination was haunted by visions and images from the world 
of the eye and the ear. He was self-dependent and self-relying, 
fond of being alone, and of feeding his sense of loneliness by 
plunging into the awful stillness of nature when deserted by 
man. He demanded and lived upon the stirring excitement of 
out-door sports, and of boyish adventure. Neither care nor sick- 
ness, nor brooding anxiety, depressed his cheerful spirits. Le 
was early taught to find delight in the pictures that poetry and fic- 
tion present, such as stimulate a childish imagination, often indeed 
to excess. His ear was early accustomed to the rhythm of nu- 
merous verse, and his mind was thus refined above the squalor of 
inaction and stupidity, while yet his intellect was never so ab- 
sorbed and stupetied by study as to lose the freshness of its inter- 
est in the real world. Wordsworth was never a bookish man, 
hardly enough of a reader for his good, and for the perfection of 
his poetry. In this he was a striking contrast to Southey. 
Wordsworth’s library did not number as many hundreds as that 
ot Southey did thousands, and we are gravely told by De Quincey 
that one cause of the infrequent intercourse between the two 
neighbors and fellow-Lakers, was the disagreement of their tastes, 
on this special point. Southey studied books. Wordsworth 
studied nature, and not nature only, but he also studied man— 
other men in the joys and sorrows of their domestic and 
social life, and himself especially, as he was affected by 
the physical universe, in his power to feel and think. This 
last was his peculiar theme; to this point his self-inspec- 
tion was mainly directed. In this respect he differs from 
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Thomson, Crabbe and Cowper, who are more or less the copy- 
ists of nature’s pictures, while Wordsworth gives his an intensely 
human interest by a real or fancied relation to the feelings of 
men. A striking instance of this kind of observation is recorded 
by De Quincey. We give a part of the story as told by him, as 
it furnishes the clew toa great number of the poems of Words- 
worth, and explains much that to many persons seems mysteri- 
ous about his theory of nature. On a certain occasion, the poet 
and the narrator had been waiting with impatience by night on 
a lonely road for the mail-coach, which they expected would 
bring them news of the highest interest. ‘ At intervals, Words- 
worth had stretched himself at length on the high road, applying 
his ear to the ground, so as to catch any sound of wheels that 
might be groaning along at a distance. Once, when he was 
slowly rising from this effort, his eye caught a bright star that 
was clittering between the brow of Seat Sandal, and of the 
mighty Helvellyn. He gazed upon it for a minute or so, and 
then, upon turning away to descend into Grasmere, he made the 
following explanation :- :—‘I have remarked, from my earliest 
days, that if under any circumstances, the attention is energeti- 

cally braced up to an act of steady observation, or of steady ex- 
pectation, then, if this intense condition of vigilance should sud- 
denly relax. at ‘that moment any beautiful, any impressive visual 
object, or collection of objects, falling upon the eye, is carried to 
the heart with a power not known “under other circumstances. 
Just now * * * at the very instant when the organs of attention 
were all at once relaxing from their tension, the bright star 
hanging in the air above those outlines of massy blackness 
fell suddenly upon my eye, and penetrated my capacity of ap- 
prehension with a pathos and a sense of the infinite, that would 
not have arrested me under other circumstances. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, too long upon the question, how 
early it is possible that a child’s imagination should be wrought 
upon by scenes and sports such as Wordsworth enjoyed. That 
the time was very early in his own case, his testimony is most ex- 
plicit, and ought to be decisive. “The Prelude” gives the history 
of his childhood, and in it are recorded with striking minute- 
ness, and in a language which will speak to the experience of 
many a man who was once a boy in the country, the well re- 
membered awe, and fear, and hope, and delight, with which each 
object in nature was studied from a very early period. 

jut we proceed with the biography. In 1787, Wordsworth 
commenced his University life. This life was not a congenial 
one for him. His intellectual pride, his independent spirit, and 
his love of sincerity, were offended with sundry outworn forms of 
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academic life, and he was ready to accuse the entire system, 
especially in its religious observances, with rank hypocrisy. The 
studies were not agreeable to his tastes, and he chose to follow 
his tastes rather than his duty, and what he afterwards learned 
with sorrow and regret, to regard as his true interest. He was 
not vicious, though idle and wayward. He never drank to ex- 
cess except in one solitary instance, which strange to tell was in 
honor of the great poet who had then begun to be his heart’s idol. 
For it was on occasion of his first visit to the rooms of the grave 
and temperate Milton, that he allowed himself to be elated with 
‘wine, a fact which is singular enough in the life of so somber and 
grave a mortal. His life at the University was not lost to him. 
He pursued his favorite studies in the English poets. He became 
master of Italian. Above all he used the new material for obser- 
ration which spread itself before him, to confirm the principles 
which he had begun to form, and to fix those tastes which became 
the masters of his life. He records in “The Prelude,” the interest 
with which he studied the fresh and buoyant life of the youths 
who thronged the University—how he meditated upon the 
memories and reverenced the haunts of the great men who had 
hallowed the place by their presence—how he used the hollow- 
ness and pedantry of the artificial growths of scholastic dullness, 
to set off the contrast with the plain, strong-minded, and earnest- 
hearted men with whom he had been familiar in his native vales. 
Above all, he tells us of “the quiet and exalted thoughts of lone- 
liness,” which, though at times they gave way to empty noise and 
superficial pastimes, yet returned to him in his frequent resorts 
to nature and himself, so that the simplicity and strength of his 
principles and hopes were neither corroded nor broken- down by 
the artificial atmosphere which he was forced to breathe. He 
describes also his first vacation, and the delight with which he 
revisited the scenes of his childhood, and hhow each familiar 
object awakened a pleasure that could not be controlled. The 
men, too, whom he saw again not in the exaggerated forms and 
heightened colors of a morbid fancy, but with the severe discern- 
ment of a scrutinizing and matured vision—these appeared all 
more worthy of his homage, greater and nobler in their sim- 
ple yet earnest life, their rough but strong sense of truth and 
right, than the artificial and shallow pedants whom he had left 
at the University. It was then and thus that he began to study 
man, and it was with these views of the true dignity and worth 
of manhood, that this poet of humanity, as well as poet of na- 
ture, fixed those convictions which, with all the offense which 
they occasioned, give the highest worth to his writings. It was 
while at the University, that he formed the purpose of devoting 
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himself to poetry. With this purpose in view, however dimly seen 
at first, he was more steady in regulating his reading and studies 
according to his own judgment, and in opposition to the wishes 
of his friends. It may here be mentioned as a singular prefer- 
ence for a poet, that the languages were never a favorite study 
with him, while his lofty and severe imagination found a strange 
delight in the cold abstractions of geometry, and the symmetrical 
progress of its constructions. Whether this is to be ascribed to 
the natural workings of an imagination such as his, or to the ca- 
prices of the poet’s taste, we will not stay to discuss. While at 
the University he was restored to the society of his sister, who 
had been separated from him since their childhood, and who 
thenceforward became literally to him his better genius, his true 
Egeria, the softener of his harsh tendencies, the quickener of his 
imagination, the companion of his walks, the inmate of his house 
and of his heart. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s last summer vacation, in 1790, was spent 
in a pedestrian tour on the Continent, instead of being devoted 
to reading for his final examination. In company with a friend, 
he traversed France and Switzerland over the Alps into Italy, 
and through a part of the Tyrol. A long letter to his sister re- 
veals his passionate interest in nature, and shows distinctly the 
way in which his mind was affected by the new scenes that were 
then given to hiseye. “Iam,” says he, “ a perfect enthusiast in 
my admiration of nature in all her various forms; and I have 
looked upon and, as it were, conversed with the objects which 
this country has presented to my view so long, and with such 
increasing pleasure, that the idea of parting from them oppresses 
me with a sadness similar to what I have always felt in quitting 
a beloved friend.” At this moment, when many of these land- 
scapes are floating before my mind, I feel a high enjoyment 
in reflecting, that ‘perhaps scarcely a ‘day of my life will pass in 
which I shall not derive some happiness from these images.” 
This tour furnishes the materials for one of his earliest poems. 
In January, 1791, he took his bachelor’s degree. After this, he 
made a four months visit to London. The effect of this visit, as 
he has recorded in “ The Prelude” the impressions which it made, 
was to deepen his love for the country, and to disgust him more 
entirely with the hollowness and degradation of “the high and 
low life, which he saw in the city. The summer was spent in a 
visit to a friend in Wales, and a pedestrian tour through the 
northern part of the principality. In September, he went to 
France, then in the period of the intensest excitement of hope and 
ardor, before this intoxication was suddenly arrested by the reign 
of terror. In France, he resided till near the close of 1792, sym- 
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pathizing intensely with the new political and social changes, 
and exulting in the belief that a new era was dawning upon the 
world. But he was filled with horror at the change which soon 
came on. The massacres which he saw at Paris made the night 
terrible, and haunted him in his dreams, not only then, but for 
years afterwards. Foreboding the changes which soon were 
realized, he fled from Paris. But, though saddened and disap- 
pointed, he did not cease to sympathize with the republicans on 
the Continent. He openly avowed republican principles, de- 
claring himself an enemy to hereditary monarchy and an here- 
ditary peerage. In a private letter to a friend, he says, “ I am 
not among the admirers of the British constitution.” These 
opinions, we need not say, he afterwards entirely, and from con- 
viction, abandoned and disavowed. He was now twenty-three 
years old. His friends had expected him to take orders as a 
clergyman, and he himself had some anticipation that he should 
select the clerical profession. But on account of his political 
views, or for lack of a definite religious creed, he decided not to 
take the step; and he rejected the law, as he had neither “ strength 
of mind, purse, or constitution, to engage in that pursuit.” He 
had just published his first poems, “The Kvening Walk,” and 
“Descriptive Sketches,” which are quite unlike his later pro- 
ductions, except in their accurate and minute pictures from 
nature. He entertained the project of a literary journal, to be 
called “ The Philanthropist.” His pecuniary resources were ex- 
hausted. All that remained was the hope of recovering a debt 
owed to his father’s estate, which hope had been long deferred. 
His friends looked upon him with coldness, as one who had 
wasted his college life, and worse than wasted the years that 
followed. His only hope seemed to be to make an engagement 
with some London newspaper. While waiting fog.a reply on 
this subject, he was employed in attending upon the bedside of a 
friend who was dying of consumption. Shortly after, this friend 
died, leaving Wordsworth the unexpected legacy of nine hundred 
pounds, simply on the ground of the testator’s expectation that 
he would thus be enabled to do something for the welfare of man, 
if so far relieved from dependence and toil, as to devote himself 
to his poetical studies. The name of this friend was Raisley 
Calvert. Rare was the act of that young man—rare his 
thoughtfulness and good sense. Many a dispirited son of genius 
might have been saved from bitter disappointment and degrad- 
ing cares, by such an interposition. Many a studious youth 
might have followed his bent with ardor and success, to the 
advantage of poetry, of science, of truth, if such benefactors 
were more frequent! 
VOL. IX. 3 
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This legacy at once determined his course. He gave himself 
to poetry ‘for life. It also restored him to the society of his sister, 
to whose influence it was owing, more than any and all other in- 
fluences, that he attained the capacity to be a poet, through the 
gentle and feeling nature, which she strengthened within him. 
‘At this critical period, he néeded such an influence more even 
than he required pecuniary independence. “She weaned him 
from contempor ary politics, and won him to poetic beauty and 
truth.” For years before, his whole soul had been enlisted in 
political reforms. Though never a violent reformer, and shrink- 
ing with horror from’ the butcheries of the French revolution, he 
had committed all his hopes for mankind upon the changes in 
their social condition which were to result from a change in 
political institutions. “Bitter was his disappointment, despond- 
ing his future hopes, feeble his faith in the benignity of Pro- 
vidence, and skeptical his trust in truth and goodness, when 
the result of the experiment on which he had staked his entire 
being, not only failed to answer his expectations, but seemed 
likely to fulfill the hopes of its worst enemies. His state of 
mind is described at length in “ The Excursion,” in the person of 
“The Solitary.” The process of recovery is not minutely de- 
tailed. Neither “ The Prelude” nor the Memoirs throw as distinct 
a light upon this period of his life as we could desire. But both 
concur in the testimony that he owed everything to the influence 
of his sister. 

“ She, in the midst of all, preserved him still 


A Poet; made him seek beneath that name 
And that alone, his office upon earth.” 


Says his biographer, “ She was nearly two years younger than 
he was, endued with tender sensibility, with an exquisite percep- 
tion of beauty, with a retentive recollection of what she saw, 
with a felicitous tact in discerning, and admirable skill in de- 
lineating natural objects with graphic accuracy and vivid grace- 
fulness.” “Her face,” says De Quincey, “was of Egyptian 
brown.” “ Her eyes were not soft, nor were they fierce or bold; 
but they were wild and startling, and hurried in their motion. 
Her manner was warm and even ardent ; her sensibility seemed 
constitutionally deep; and some subtle ‘fire of impassioned in- 
tellect apparently burned within her, which, being alternately 

ushed forward into a conspicuous expression by the i irrepressible 
instincts of her temperament, and then immediately checked, 
ese? gave to her whole demeanor and to her conversa- 
tion, an air a embarrassment, and even of self-conflict, that was 
sometimes distressing to witness.” She it was “to whom he 
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has acknowledged obligations of the profoundest nature, and in 
particular this mighty one:” “that whereas the intellect of 
V ordsworth was, by its original tendencies, too stern, too austere, 
too much enamored of an ascetic, harsh sublimity, she it was— 
the lady who paced by his side continually through sylvan and 
mountain tracks, in Highland glens, and in the dim recesses of 
German charcoal-burners—that first couched his eye to the sense 
of beauty; humanized him by the gentler charities, and en- 
grafted those graces upon the ruder growths of his nature, which 
have since clothed the forest of his genius with a foliage, corre- 
sponding in loveliness and beauty to the strength of its boughs 
and the massiveness of its trunks.” “She was a person of very 
remarkable endowments intellectually, and in addition to the 
other great services which she rendered to her brother, this I 
may mention as greater than all the rest, viz., the exceeding 
sympathy, always ready and always profound, by which she 
made all that one could tell her, all that one could describe, all 
that one could quote from a foreign author, reverberate as it 
were, 2 plusieurs reprises to one’s own feelings, by the manifest 
impression it made upon her. The pulses of light are not more 
quick or more inevitable to their flow and undulation, than were 
the answering and echoing movements of her sympathizing at- 
tention.” “ Properly, and ina spirit of prophecy, was she named 
Dorothy”—* in its Greek meaning, Gift of God; well did this 
name prefigure the relation in which she stood to Wordsworth, 
the mission with which she was charged,—to wait upon him as 
the tenderest and most faithful of domestics ; to love him as a 
sister ; to sympathize with him as a confidante; to counsel him 
as one gifted with a power of judging that stretched as far as 
his own for producing; to cheer him and sustain him by the 
natural expression of her feelings—so quick, so ardent, so un- 
affected—upon the probable effect of whatever thoughts, plans, 
images he might conceive; finally, and above all other ministra- 
tions, to ingraft, by her sexual sense of beauty, upon his mascu- 
line austerity, that delicacy and those graces, which else it would 
not have had.”—De Quincey, Lit. Rem., Vol. I., pp. 270, 271. 
With this sister the poet began his housekeeping at Racedown, 
in Dorsetshire, in 1795, and she was his constant companion, and 
the inmate of his family, till his marriage in 1802, and ever after. 
Reading, writing, walking and gardening, were the employ- 
ments of their peaceful life, which was distinguished for nothing 
worthy of notice in literature or any other way, till 1797, when 
’ Coleridge made his first visit to Wordsworth. In 1793, Coleridge, 
then a member of the University, had read the poems of Words- 
worth then just published, and they had made a deep impression 
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upon him. In the interval, he was married and had published a 
volume of poems at Bristol. In 1797, he met Wordsworth for 
the first time, and formed that acquaintance which was destined 
to exert so marked an influence on English poetry and litera- 
ture, and which waked such a storm of wrath and contempt as has 
rarely been equaled. ‘Their intimacy ripened into a warm 
friendship, and it was to be near Coleridge that Wordsworth 
and his sister moved to Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey, where 
Coleridge then resided. Soon a pedestrian tour was projected for 
the three. To defray the expenses of this tour, a volume of poems 
by the two was to be prepared, and hence “ The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner” and the rest of the volume entitled “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads.” The volume was published anonymously in 1798, and with 
it commences the history of the Lake school-of poets. It is true, 
Wordsworth had already published a few poems, and Coleridge 
and Southey together had published a volume at Bristol. But 
“The Lyrical Ballads” were appealed to by the critics as the first 
avowed and daring attempt to set up a new school of poetry. 
For the public were informed that the poems were written 
“chiefly with a view to ascertain how far the language of conver- 
sation in the middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure.” At this announcement all the re- 
spectable people took fire, that is, all who condescended to notice 
the book at all. The sale of the volume was very slow and a 
second edition was not called for before 1802, although the 
first had consisted of but five hundred copies. The criticism of 
the Monthly Reviews which represented the respectable routiniers 
in literature, is written entirely in the appropriate vein. The 
writer seems to have been strongly impressed with the genius of 
the unknown author, and to be greatly surprised, that a person 
of so much genius should on the subject of poetry, have formed 
a taste so shockingly vulgar. He says, “ the author’s first piece, 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ in imitation of the style as 
well as of the spirit of the elder poets, is the strangest story of a 
cock and bull that we ever saw on paper; yet, though it seems a 
rhapsody of unintelligible wildness and incoherence, there are in it 
poetical touches of an exquisite kind.” “ Distress from poverty 
and want is admirably described, in the ‘True story of Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill: but are we to imagine that Harry was 
bewitched by Goody Blake? The hardest heart must be softened 
into pity for the poor old woman; and yet, if all the poor are 
to help themselves, and supply their wants from the possessions 
of their neighbors, what imaginary wants and real anarchy would 
it not create. Goody Blake shonld have been relieved out of 
the ¢wo millions annually allowed by the state to the poor of this 
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country, not by the plunder of an individual.” And yet not- 
withstanding these ludicrous comments in a pompous strain of 
solemn gravity, the critic shows himself alive tothe merits of the 
several poems, on each of which he remarks, and to be possessed 
of a candid and discriminating mind. The Edinburgh Review 
had not yet begun to exist. We have been able to find no other 
critical notice. Cottle, the publisher, says, that “the severity of 
most of the reviews was so great that its progress to oblivion 
seemed to be certain.” In September, 1798, the triad migrated 
to Germany, where Coleridge studied German and Kant, and 
Wordsworth and his sister studied German, and wrote English 
poetry. They spent their winter apart, Coleridge at Ratzburg, 
and the Wordsworths at Goslar. The latter returned to England 
early in the spring of 1799. Near the close of that year they 
went to Grasmere, making a long winter walk of some twenty- 
one miles in a single day, and turning aside amid snow and ice 
to admire a half frozen waterfall. On this trip one of Words- 
worth’s most pleasing poems was partly composed. They found an 
empty house at Grasmere, and were so delighted with the scenery 
that the house was rented, and here the bri ‘ther and sister resided 
for eight years. This was the first settlement of the poets in the 
country of the lakes. Southey meanwhile went to Portugal, and 
aiter his return he also settled in the same region, and like W ords- 
worth, passed here a long and busy life, each in his chosen val- 
ley, till each died in his favorite home. In 1802, “The Lyrical 
Ballads” were republished and accompanied by a second volume 
containing most of the poems that had been written since the 
first was issued. What is worthy of notice is the fact that this 
edition was accompanied by an extended essay, with a note on 
poetic diction. These observations contain the author's theory 
of poetry, his fearless criticisms on the prevailing taste, and is 
marked by the calm assurance of one who felt himself en- 
titled to speak with authority on such a subject. The compo- 
sition of new poems in the same vein with those previously issued, 

and the audacity of justifying himself in his choice of themes 

and diction, only provoked his critics to a more contemptuous 
hostility, and provided new materials for the coming explosion. 
In 1802, the same year in which this new edition of “The Lyrical 
allads” was published, the Edinburgh Review was started. It 
originated, as is well known, in a circle of enterprising and witty 
young men, most of them lawyers, who were bent on making a 
sensation in the world of polities and literature. They adopted 
from the first the dashing and fearless style of criticism, which has 
been imitated on the largest scale wherever the English language 
is spoken, in both journals and newspapers. Self: confident, sar- 
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castic, and reckless, it planted its well-directed blows against 
whatever it deemed false in politics and pretending in literature. 
Bent upon creating a sensation, it did not spare the sacred nor 
the venerable. It was determined to be popular. It reflected the 
prevailing taste, only to a keen and burning point, gathering and 
concentrating the convictions, the tastes, the prejudices of its 
audience, that it might send them back to their own admiring 
judgment, ready to approve, of course, what they had always be- 
lieved, and seeming to appreciate the wit and eloquence with 
which their own verdicts were rendered, as though the wit and 
eloquence were their own. The new school of poetry was the 
finest possible subject, a mark ready furnished for the arrow that 
quivered on the string. Accordingly, the first number attacks 
the Lakers, not however in the person of the real representative 
and ringleader, but in that of Southey. “ Thalaba” is reviewed 
with some severity, with hints by no means doubtful or gentle for 
the new school to which he was thought to belong. In 1805, 
another review appears, but its subject is Southey’s “ Madoc,” the 
new school of poetry being still the real object of attack. No 
notice is yet taken of Wordsworth, or of his formal theory or his 
offenses in practice. It was not till 1807, that on occasion of the 
publication of two new volumes of poems, this journal deemed 
him worthy of their critical animadversion, being “ glad to have 
found an opportunity of attending somewhat more particularly to 
his pretensions.” The review opens with the merest common- 
places in regard to the permanent and fixed character of the ancient 
and orthodox standard of poetry, expressed in a severe and sarcas- 
tic tone, and then proceeds to discuss the new doctrines in a con- 
temptuous manner. It does not state them as they were really 
maintained by Wordsworth. Ittakes no notice at all of the able 
discussion of the subject which he had published five years before, 
and of the searching criticism to which he had subjected “ the 
pompous and inane phraseology” which had been transmitted so 
long from one to another, that it was worth borrowing no longer. 
What is more inexcusable than all, the critic, instead of confining 
himself to what was really open to objection in the diction of the 
poet, sneers at poems that are now ranked among the finest gems 
of English poetry. 

We do not propose here to discuss Wordsworth’s theory of 
poetry. This has been done most ably by Coleridge in his Liter- 
ary Life. Its defects are there faithfully explored, and the merits 
of Wordsworth as a critic and poet are amply vindicated. There 
are, however, two or three points of literary history which are 
worthy our attention. The question will very naturally be ask- 
ed, how was it that three poets so unlike as Southey, Coleridge, 
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and Wordsworth, should have been grouped together, and sub- 
jected to the same hostile objections, as constituting an innovat- 
ing schvol of poets. This question is answered in part, but only 

in “part, by the fact that they were friends, strongly attached in 
their sympathies and principles. As poets they were greatly un- 
like. Southey, except in a few pieces intended to be humorous, 
and Coleridge, without an exception, were neither justly open to 
the charge of "adopting a vulgar and degrading diction. Each 
one is strongly marked by his peculiar excellences of thought 
and language, and almost as strikingly by peculiar defects. But 
they had this in common, that they rejected the inane and 
meaningless diction which had till then, with but few exceptions, 

been the fashion of poetry, and that they assumed a new freedom 
in the choice of words and in the variety of meter, asserting for 
themselves the same liberty, and aiming to exercise the same 
mastery over the English tongue which the elder poets had used. 

Their range of diction is vastly wider, their versification far 
more varied than those of their contemporaries. _ Their words are 
all used to convey a thought—they are not the stale and outworn 
gifts of a cehenhedl memory—not the gaudy patches w hich 
fashion had sanctioned since the days of Pope. The images are 

gathered fresh from the fields of nature, by an eye that saw their 
Deauty and appropriateness, and a hand that plucked them from 
the wild in which they grew—not the wilted flowers which 
others had culled or the artificial imitations that had never been 
fragrant. The feeling is real, not imitated. Before their time, 

with the exceptions of Thomson, and Cowper, and Burns, it was 
the duty, and often the painful labor of the poet to translate the 
thoughts and feelings which he would express, into a studied 
and pattern phraseology, which could never do justice to the sen- 
timents which he would convey, if indeed it did not itself stifle 
the power to think and feel at all. The merit of these poets is 
not, however, confined to the outward garb of diction alone. 
They are not to be viewed simply as reformers of the poetic dialect. 
It was because they had new thoughts and new feelings—because 
with the freedom of language which they adopted from the elder 
poets, they also had somewhat of the same thoughts, the same 
lofty principles, the same free spirit, the same e strength, and fire, 
and tenderness, that the poetry of all was marked as having certain 
features in common, and having these features, was scofied at by 
the critics of the day. Each of these poets had his marked and pe- 
culiar defects. Southey was diffuse and prosaic, extravagant and 
tedious. Coleridge was strained and obscure. W. ordsworth was 
at times puerile, ‘heav y, and monotonous—but these defects do 
not detract from their peculiar excellences, nor did they prevent 
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them from working the great reform in English poetry and Eng- 
lish literature, which it is their glory to have accomplished. The 
high excellences of all were not appreciated, the characteristic 
defects of each were scarcely distinguished, but they were toge- 
ther subjected to the common charge of having adopted a puerile 
and vulgar diction. This was a charge level to the common ap- 
prehension, it furnished the finest possible theme for satire and 
denunciation. Under this head, after the readers had been 
tuned to the proper mood of contempt, the really objectionable 
lines could be grouped with some of the most inimitable touches 
of poetry, both alike could be made ridiculous, and the whole 
could be dismissed with the ready epithets at which the circles 
of fashion had learned to raise a laugh. 

There was still another reason why the peculiar faults of 
Wordsworth were selected as the theme of reproach, and he him- 
self was afterwards singled out to bear the burden of public con- 
tempt. Ile had from the first sympathized with man,—not with 
the artificial man of wealth and fashion,—but the real man wher- 
ever he was to be found, especially where he was true to his 
whole nature, to the tenderness of the domestic affections, to the 
dignity of independent industry, to the ties of neighborly sympa- 
thy, and to the surpassing worth of an honest and religious life. 
Ile had found his ideal more perfectly realized, at least more 
commonly diffused, among the dalesmen of the Lakes, than in 
any other community of men, and he dared claim for their 
humble joys and the incidents of their lowly life, the dignity of 
a human interest and the elevation of being worthy to be used as 
poetic themes. These dalesmen were small proprietors of the 
soil, which was endeared to them often by ancestral recollections. 
They were industrious, contented and virtuous, not ignorant of 
letters and science, yet plain in their manners and humble in 
their aspirations; with but little of the sharpness and enterprise 
of the New Englanders, they were in other respects what the in- 
habitants of the strictly rural parts of New England were, a cen- 
tury ago. These were the men with whom Wordsworth had 
chosen to fix his abode. From intercourse with them he sought 
his themes. In following their humble fortunes, in watching 
the workings and development of their character, he studied the 
soul and the destiny of man. That Wordsworth knew what he 
was doing in forming these judgments and in acting upon them, 
is evident not only from the poetry which he produced, but also 
from the reasons which he was able to give for these judgments. 
There is in the Memoirs (pp. 167-172) an interesting letter to the 
Rt. Ilon. C. J. Fox, written in 1801, accompanying a copy of 
* The Lyrical Ballads.” In this letter, he speaks of the dalesmen 
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of the Lakes, of his own views of their condition and of the 
dignity of their character and affections, as fit themes for his 
poetry—vindicating thereby, the very points in his poetry which 
were the theme of reproach. The reply of Mr. Fox is altoge- 
ther honorable, not only as it does justice to that most humane 
and generous spirit which was always ready with its sympa- 
thy—but as it evinces a rare elevation above the prejudices of 
his time. Mr. Fox expresses his preferences for “ Harry Gill,” 
“We are Seven,” “The Mad Mother,” and “The Idiot,” the 
very poems which were the standing occasions of surprise from 
the respectable monthly reviews, and of contempt from the sar- 
castic Edinburgh. A private letter in explanation of his views 
(pp. 194-202) deserves to be read in the same connection. But 
what did these young lawyers of the Edinburgh Review care for 
such country people as these dalesmen? Very likely they were 
altogether ignorant that such people had a character at all, and 
did not dream and had no conception of the dignity and strength 
of their principles, and of the tenderness and truth of their affee- 
tions. Or they were so impressed by their uncouth manners and 
their ignorance of those conventionalities, which were to them the 
whole of man, that their associations with them were ridicu- 
lous only. How insufferable and idle the thonght that the 
solemn Mr. Wordsworth should expect people of refinement to 
be interested in their trivial affairs! Or what did these pro- 
fane lawyers care for the virtues which dignified these men in 
the eyes of the poet — for their earnest piety, their faith in 
duty and in God? It is true they professed to be the friends 
of reform and of the lower classes. Mr. Wordsworth had been 
as good a democrat as the best of them. At this time we may 
suppose his sympathy with French reforms had hardly died out. 
It might be supposed that to such a man this reforming review 
would be especially friendly, and especially that it would be 
pleased with his interest in men of humble life. But this was 
not the democracy which they bargained for, and as in many 
other cases, so was it proved true in this, that the professed 
friends of the people and the oppressed, care least for them except 
as a watchword for their party schemes. 

But we return to the life of the poet, and, to take it up where we 
left our narrative, must go back a few years, from the point where 
some of our remarks have carried us. Wordsworth was married in 
1802 to Mary Hutchinson, the companion of his childhood. Ter 
gentleness of manner, the even flow of her spirits and her quiet 
demeanor are well described by De Quincey, and from all ac- 
counts she seems to have been in all respects suited to the man 
and to the kind of life which he led. That he thought so is most 
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evident from the beautiful lines, “She was a phantom of delight,” 
&c., written of her in the third year of their married life. The 
personal addresses to her, written at different periods of their life, 
are some of the most interesting of his poems, and give us de- 
lightful views of the pvet’s domestic character. Ile was pre- 
eminently a man to be fond of his home, to whom his home was 
pre-eminently the world next to the interior world of thought and 
feeling with which indeed, the inmates of his domestic circle had 
much to do. He had five children, of whom two died at the ages 
of six and four in 1812. ILere seems to be the place to speak of 
his means of living and his domestie economy. Ilis poetry did 
not, till long after the meridian of his life, yield him any pecu- 
niary return worth speaking of. Yet he was never straitened in 
his resources, never urged by the constant stimulus of writing 
for a support which kept Southey’s pen in daily and hourly mo- 
tion for forty years, and at last consumed all the life and intel- 
lect he had, long before his appointed time. The legacy of Cal- 
vert first enabled him to begin life with his sister, and to their 
frugal living and simple tastes, yielded a scanty but not a mean 
support. Soon after his father’s estate yielded him and his sister 
more than a thousand pounds by the payment of the debt long 
due from the elder Lord Lonsdale, which was made by the son. 
After this an uncle of Mrs. Wordsworth left her some thousands 
of pounds. In 1814, he was appointed to the office of distribu- 
tor of stamps, which yielded about five hyndred pounds a-year, 
and this salary was atterwards nearly doubled by a new arrange- 
ment of the office. In De Quincey’s language, “he has never 
had the finer edge of his sensibilities dulled by the sad anxieties, 
the degrading fears, the miserable dependencies of debt ; that he 
has been blessed with competency, even when poorest ; has had 
hope and cheerful prospects in reversion through every stage of 
his life; that at all times he has been liberated from reasonable 
anxieties about the fiscal interests of his children; that at all times 
he has been blessed with leisure the very amplest that ever man 
enjoyed, for intellectual pursuits the most delightful; yet, that 
ever for those delicate and easy pursuits, he has possessed in com- 
bination, all the conditions for their most perfect culture—the 
leisure, the ease, the solitude, the society, the domestic peace, the 
local scenery—Paradise for his eye, in Miltonie beauty, lying 
outside his windows, Paradise for his heart in the perpetual hap- 
piness of his own fireside.” (Zit. 2em. Vol. I. pp. 851-2.) This 
is all very true, but it should be remembered that it is one 
of the rarest of all occurrences in the history of literature for a 
literary man to possess tastes so simple, habits so restrained and 


frugal, and a love for the country so decided. It is still more 
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‘are that one with such tastes, perseveres in so constant a flow of 
literary activity and especially of poetic productiveness, for the 
love of the art, and from a conscientious desire to make the ut- 
most of the poetic gift, for the welfare of man. Still more rare 
is it fur one to do this, unawed by present popularity, in the face 
of hostile and contemptuous criticism, with tie firm and unflinch- 
ing faith that he was in the right, and that his poetry would at 
some time be read. It is no explanation of his power or of his 
genius to say that he was the favorite of fortune, while still it 
may be true that he owes much of his success to the happy 
circumstances of his condition, conspiring so exactly with his 
tastes. 

Wordsworth was pre-eminently happy in his friends. He made 
the acquaintance of Sir George IT. Beaumont in 1803, who had 
been attracted by the genius of Coleridge, and through Coleridge 
was introduced to Wordsworth. This noble and gentle spirit 
early took a strong and practical interest in the fortunes and fu- 
ture fame of the two friends, and purchased a small estate near 
Keswick and presented it to Wordsworth, whom at that time he 
had never seen. In a letter to the poet, he says, “ I had a most 
ardent desire to bring you and Coleridge together. 1 thought 
with pleasure on the increased enjoyment you would receive from 
the beauties of nature, by being able to communicate more fre- 
quently your sensations together, and that this would be a means 
of contributing to the pleasure and improvement of the world, by 
stimulating you both to poetical exertions.” Sir George must 
have been a delightful man. With a poet’s eye, a painter’s 
hand, gentle, courteous and accomplished, he was the charm of 
every circle, and shed a delightful light and warmth over his 
own rural neighborhood. Walter Scott says of him in his diary, 
as he records the fact of his death at the age of seventy-three, he 
was “ by far the most sensible and pleasing man Iever knew.” The 
only record which he desired should be engraven on his tomb, 
were the particulars of his age, &c., and the words, “ Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, O Lord ;” which request is to one 
who knew anything of the excellence of the man, one of the most 
impressive and touching memorials of his character. Sir George 
was one of Wordsworth’s most constant, most trusted and best be- 
loved friends. Well might he say of this friendship, that it was 
“among the blessings of his life.” For this friend was ever 
ready to sympathize with his aims and his tastes as well as to de- 
fend him from wrong, and at death he bequeathed him an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds to defray the expenses of a yearly 
tour. 

The Eari of Lonsdale was also his constant friend and benefac- 
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tor. About the year 1805, hearing that Wordsworth had nego- 
tiated for an estate in Paterdale and had declined buying it on 
account of the price at which it was held, he purchased it him- 
self for one thousand pounds, and offered it to Mr. Wordsworth, 
who refused to receive anything except the excess above the 
-\nount previously offered by himself. To the Earl of Lonsdale’s 
influence he was indebted for the appointment which gave him 
the largest portion of his income. 

The poet after his marriage in 1802, still resided at Grasmere, 
his sister continuing an inmate of his house. In 1803, the bro- 
ther and sister took a long tour in Scotland, during which the 
poet met Sir Walter Scott, and received a friendly and hospita- 
ble welcome. The record of this tour, given from the pen of the 
sister, acquaints us with the workings of her brother’s mind, shows 
us how one poem after another was suggested by the incidents of 
the journey, and how the two were ever on the watch to turn all 
that they saw or which befell them to a poetic use. This period 
also was marked by the death of the poet’s brother by shipwreck, 
which event produced a deep impression on his mind, and is 
often alluded to in his poems. About this time “The Prelude,” or 
the history of the poet’s mind, was written, and laid aside for 
more than forty years, till its publication in 1850, after the au- 
thor’s death. In 1807, Wordsworth published two volumes of 
additional poems. “The Lyrical Ballads” had found a slow but 
steady sale, and had passed through successive editions. Words- 
worth’s admirers were few, but they were ardent. It was felt 
that his influence was increasing, and the Edinburgh Review 
took these new volumes in hand, in the critique, on which we 
have already remarked. Its remarks are not only pointed and 
sarcastic, but the tone is still more offensive from its supercilious- 
ness and contempt. The critic treats his subject like a school- 
boy, and berates the poet with but little discrimination and without 
the slightest deference to his avowed principles and taste, and his 
manifest genius. It is interesting, in this connection, to read a 
letter from Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont, written in 1807, the 
same year in which this critique was published. Jer ladyship, 
as would seem, had been greatly distressed at the poet’s unpopu- 
larity, and had expressed to him her grateful sympathy. In reply 
he says, “it is an awful truth, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
genuine enjoyment of poetry among nineteen out of twenty of 
those persons who live or wish to live, in the broad light of the 
world—among those who are, or are striving to make themselves, 
people of consideration in society.” ‘ Trouble not yourself upon 
their present reception ; of what moment is that compared with 
what I trust is their destiny ? to console the afflicted, to add sun- 
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shine to daylight, by making the happy happier; to teach the 
young and the gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, 
and therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous; this 
is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform, long 
after we are mouldered in our graves.” ‘ Be assured that the 
decision of these persons has nothing to do with the question, 
they are altogether incompetent judges. These people in the sense- 
less hurry ot their lives, do not read books, they merely snatch a 
glance at them, that they may talk about them.” “ To conclude, 
my ears are stone-dead to this idle buzz, and my flesh is insen- 
sible as iron to these petty stings ; and after what I have said, I 
am sure yours will be the same.” ‘The tone of the letter is that 
of entire indifference to present popularity. There is no anger 
no vexation nor chagrin, but the expression of calm and cheerful 
confidence in the future triumph of his fame. 

And yet Wordsworth, at this very moment, was entering upon 
the darkest period of his reputation. The circle of his warm 
admirers was indeed steadily though very slowly increasing. But 
the hostility of his opposers was also more decided, and for the 
time it was more decidedly influential, controlling the public 
mind for the time, carrying away all who had been half-hearted 
in their liking for him, by literal fear, and silencing those who 
might be disposed to speak i in his defense. The influence of this 
decided attack of the Edinburgh was not slight. That journal 
was rapidly rushing on to the flood-tide of its popularity. 
Byron, with his energetic verse, and the strange attractions which 
he lent to passion and pride, occupied the public attention, and 
raised the laugh anew against the Lakers. Besides, it was well 
understood that Wordsworth’s pretensions were of no common 
order, that he dared to chide the public for their failure to like 
his poetry, that he called in question their capacity to judge upon 
such a question, and boldly denounced their rage for the poets 
who were in fashion. This only did him harm tor the time, and 
excited hostility and contempt from the multitude who thought 
themselves insulted by his insinuations. From 1807 to 1815, 
no new edition of his poems was called for, and a portion of the 
time was given by him to writing in prose. With his ardent in- 
terest in the politics of the time, he could not be silent in negara 
to the famous convention at Cintra, but wrote a pamphlet of 
great ye and power, which was published in 1809. In 
1809-1810, Coleridge’s Friend was written under his roof, aud 
one memorable letter—in answer to Mathetes—was written by 
himself. This letter has been read by many a young man in 
America, as well as in England, and has done much to fix them 
in a generous course of self-culture, to the neglect or abandon- 
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ment of the usual arts of a factitious and short-lived popularity. 
This letter is a distinct and decided expression of his own moral 
ideal, and in this view is a striking manifestation of the moral 
greatness of the man. 

Wordsworth left Grasmere in 1807; spent some months at 
Coleorton, in a house of Sir George Beaumont, and then removed 
to Allan Bank, not far from his previous residence. From Allan 

sank he removed to the Grasmere parsonage. Here his children 
died; and from this house of bereavement and grief, he removed 
to Rydal Mount, about two miles distant, in the spring of 1813, 
which was his home till his death. At this time he received the 
appointment of distributor of stamps in the County of West- 
moreland. At Rydal Mount he spent nearly forty years of his 
life. His domestic establishment was plain; his house was 
modest and rural in its air and its interior accommodations, and 
the whole economy of the family was arranged so as to conduce 
to that “ plain living and high thinking” which were the poet’s 
ideal. His library was never large. He read but few books 
and he needed but few; but those few were selected for his own 
uses, and in accordance with his taste. He was not indifferent 
to any of the smallest conveniencies, and the humbler concerns 
of his own household or those of his neighbors. He prided 
himself on his skill and care, in regard to minor things, and he 
lived on the most familiar footing with his friends among the 
poor. De Quincey gives a curious account of the impression 
made upon him, at his first visit to Wordsworth’s house at Gras- 
mere, by the humble style of the housekeeping, and how he was 
surpr ised to see the teakettle boiling over the fire of the sitting- 
room, which was also the poet’s slibrary. A friend of Professor Reed 
tells us that the dining-room at Rydal Mount, which he visited 
in 1849, was not ceiled, but the rafters were ‘visible. And yet 
there was in this dwelling, taken in connection with the scenery 
which it commanded, such a harmony with the man and the 
poet, with his principles, his poetry and his life, such perfect 
fitness in all that was seen and heard, that we do not wonder that 
Miss Jewsbury wrote of it: 


“ Poet’s lot like this hath been, 
Such, perchance, may I have seen, 
Or in fancy’s fairy land, 

Or in truth and near at hand. 
If in fancy, then, forsooth, 
Fancy had the force of truth ; 
If, again, a truth it were, 
Then was truth, as fancy fair. 
But, whichever it might be, 
*Twas a Paradise to me.” 
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In the summer of 1813, “ The Excursion” was published. It 
is a fact worth recording, that the first edition, of only five hun- 
dred copies, required six years for its sale, and that another 
edition, of the same number of copies, sold no more rapidly. 
It was announced by the Edinburgh Review to its readers, by the 
meneutiie sentence, “ This will never do,” which opens an 
article of unjust, and therefore weak, criticism. In 1815, ap- 
peared “The White Doe of Rylstone,” a poem which in his 
old age he regarded as the most perfect ‘work which he had pro- 
duced. It seems to us to combine his best features, with few of 
his faults. Walter Scott, who had read it in manuscript, speaks 
of it as Wordsworth’s “ masterly poem on the fate of the Nor- 
tons,” and yet, the Edinburgh says of it, in the first sentence of 
its critique, “ This, we think, has the merit of being the very 
worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume,” and 

closes the sentence by declaring that it consists “of a happy 
union of all the faults, , withe mt any of the beauties, which belong 
to his school of poetry.” 

In 1819, “Peter Bell” was published. This, though in the 
author's most offensive style, was quite popular, two editions 
having been sold within a year. We pass over his various tours 
onthe. Continent, in Wales, together with their poetic memorials. 
We cannot refrain from calling the attention of our readers to 
the chapter containing his opinions on education, which is given 
in connection with the history of this period of his life. The 
long letters contained in this chapter, with the address on laying 
the stone for new schools at Bowness, are full of good sense, pro- 
found thought and acute observation, while they breathe the most 
elevated moral and religious feeling. Such compositions, in 
prose, prove beyond question the strength and discrimination of 
the writer's intellect, and bear the undeniable impress of mental 
and moral greatness. Those who profess to slight or dislike his 
poetry, « cannot but confess that his prose is correct, finished and 
eloquent, embodying always profound thought and noble feeling 
to a degree hardly ‘equaled by any compositions of the present 
century. 

Here seems to be an appropriate place to speak of his political 
opinions. In his youth, and his earlier manhood, he was an 
ardent republican. But as the French republic gave itself up to 
the dominion of cut-throats and murderers, his disappointment 
and chagrin were without bounds, and as it proceeded to declare 
war upon all mankind, his humanity was shocked, and his zeal 
for her cause, and his ’ sympathy with her fortunes, were extin- 
guished. This indifference gave way to active dislike, when the 
military despotism of Napoleon roused all Europe to arms. He 
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separated from the whigs on the question of hostility to the 
tyrant, and he most heartily cheered onghis country in her strug- 
gles to drive him out from Spain, and to crush his power, and 
hailed the victory of the allies with enthusiastic joy and a 
splendid lyrie ode. As was natural for one of his habits, and 
especially for one of such habits when instructed by experience, 
he attached less and less importance to external reforms, and 
more and more to the deepening of moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and to the defending them by all that was venerable 
in ancient manners, all that was sacred in the forms of govern- 
ment ; while he did not abate in the least from the simplicity of 
his own tastes or the warmth of his interest in the humbler 
classes. When the reform bill was passed, he had no confidence 
in the measure, and protested against the proposed creation of 
new peers as an act which would destroy the English constitution 
and shake the foundations of society. The secret of his opposi- 
tion lay in his utter want of confidence in the reforming party ; his 
full belief that they were unsound in their principles, irreligious i in 
their aims, and selfish in their hopes. Of professed reformers of 
all sorts he had a cordial distrust, and possibly a harsh abhor- 
rence, believing them to be destructive and disorganizing in their 
aims, unscrupulous in their means, coarse and violent in their 
abuse, loud and brawling in their noisy demonstrations, and 
hollow in their professions of benevolence. It is a singular fact, 
that Dr. Arnold, his warm friend, who was so like the poet in 
purity of principle and in many of his tastes, should have held 
views so unlike to his in regard to certain questions of religious 
and political reform. 

The record of the poet's life, from 1819 to 1830, contains little 
of striking interest relative to himself, his reputation or his 
writings. From 1530 till his death it presents us with changing 
pictures of the deepest interest. First, we have his strong in- 
terest in the reform agitation, and in the political changes on the 
Continent, which interest continued for years, amounting at times 
to the deepest distress and the saddest forebodings. Then we 
have his melancholy pilgrimage to Scotland, to bid the great 
Poet of the North farewell, on his departure for Italy. In 1803, 
Scott had greeted him and his sister on their first tour northward, 
and now, about thirty years after, he saw the “ whole world’s 
darling” tottering in decay. This tour yielded a rich harvest of 
poems, besides the sonnet beginning “ A trouble, not of clouds,” 
&e., written in view of Scott’s expected departure. Soon his 
beloved sister is prostrated upon a bed of sickness, and remained 
in the house into which she had brought so much sunlight, an 
invalid for years, an object of the tenderest solicitude to her 
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brother. The allusions in his letters to her condition and char- 
acter are frequent and touching. Writing to Charles Lamb, 
after receiving a copy of the Essays of Elia, he delights to 
speak of the pleasure they had given his “poor, dear sister, on 
her sick bed,” “ whose tendérness of heart [ do not honestly be- 
lieve was ever exceeded by any of God’s creatures. Her loving 
kindness has no bounds. God bless her forever and ever.” 
Coleridge, too, was yielding to infirmity, racked by bodily suffer- 
ings, which peinted to his not distant departure. “He and my 
beloved sister,” he says, “ are the two beings to whom my intel- 
lect is most indebted, and they are now proceeding, as it were, 
part passu, along the path of sickness, I will not say towards the 
grave, but, I trust, towards a blessed immortality.” In 1834, 
Coleridge died, and when his early friend read from the letter 
which gave information of his death, how “ the last use he made 
of his faculties was to call his children and other relations and 
friends around him to give them his blessing, and to express his 
hope to them, that the manner of his end might manifest the 
depth of his trust in his Savior Christ,” his voice failed and broke 
from emotion. Another tour in Scotland, taken in 1833, was 
commemorated in poems not a few. 

In 1836, death entered his house for the first time since the 
loss of his children in 1812, and the sister of his wife, Miss Sarah 
ITutchinson, was taken away after a long residence in the family. 
In 1837, he visited Italy for the first time, and as usual made the 
scenes and incidents of the way furnish themes for his poetic ef- 
fusions. In the summer of 1839, he was honored at Oxford with 
the degree of D.C.L. In the enthusiasm of the reception, Dr. 
Arnold took part, and the brief record which he made on the oc- 
casion furnishes a striking comment on the change which had 
befallen the poet’s reputation since the Edinburgh Review had 
bestowed upon him its last salutation. ‘I went up to Oxford, to 
the commemoration, for the first time in twenty-one years, to see 
Wordsworth and Bunsen receive their degrees; and to me, re- 
membering how old [Justice] Coleridge inoculated a little knot of 
us with the love of Wordsworth, when his name was in general a 
by-word, it was striking to witness the thunders of applause, re- 
peated over and over again, with which he was greeted in the 
theater by undergraduates and masters of arts alike.” In 1841, 
his only daughter Dora was married to Mr. Edward Quillinan. 
In 1845 her health began to fail, so as to render it advisable for 
her to seek a southern climate. In 1847, she died, to the grief of 
all her relatives, and especially of her aged father. Of the death 
of this daughter, he said that the loss of her “had taken the 
sunshine out of his life.” In 1843, Southey had died, and he 
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now felt lite rally alone. The same year he was appointed 
Southey’s successor to the Laureateship, ‘which appointment after 
some hesitation he consented to accept. In 1844, Lord Lonsdale 
died, his neighbor, benefactor, and friend. In 1846, his only 
surviving brother, Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, was also remov- 
ed. The effect of these oft-recurring deaths was most visible in 
the increased humility and reverence of his chastened spirit— 
while the loftiness of his imagination and the solidity of his judg- 
ment seemed not in the least impaired. lis expressions of reli- 
gious feeling were more frequent and free, and his eye looked 
through the visible scenery of nature which had been so long its 
de light, as though it would gain a distinct and satisfying view of 
the objects which were soon to break upon his spiritu: il vision. 
The question has often been asked, why was Wordsworth no 
more a religious poet—why with his strong reflective tendencies, 
with feelings so reverent before the grand in nature, and so ready 
to respond to all that deeply interests the heart of man, he should 
not have referred more distinctly to the sublime verities of the 
Christian faith, and expressed more frequently the language of 
devotional feeling. Ile everywhere takes these truths for grant- 
ed, it is true—his heart is alive to the sacredness of conscience 
and the loveliness of Christian faith and hope—but he rarely 
ventures on the ground oce upied by the avowedly religious poet. 
The answer to these questionings is to be found in his fixed prin- 
ciples on these subjects. Whether his views were right or wrong, 
they were too strong to be overcome. Ile feared to err in his 
exhibitions of truth, if he should depart so far from the represen- 
tations of the Scriptures as would be required for the purposes of 
the poet. lis reverent nature was shocked by the liberties 
which Milton had allowed himself—much as he honored the 
judgment and genius of the great poet. Le would not permit the 
warm and ardent expression of religious feelings, from the strong 
dislike of his sensitive nature, to expose these most sacred emotions 
to the rude inspection of the multitude, and to allow the words 
which were chosen to utter his own heart’s praises and prayers 
to be lightly uttered by those who eould not understand the full- 
ness of their original meaning. Ile did not profess to be a reli- 
gious poet. Ile did not believe this was his gift. Rather did he 
regard it as his function to “ elevate the mind to sacred things.” 
Ile recognized a distinction between “ religion in poetry and 
versified religion.” “ For my own part,” he says, “I have been 
averse to frequent mention of the mysteries of Christian taith ; 
not from a want of a due sense of their momentous nature, but 
the contrary. I felt it far too deeply to venture on handling the 
subject as familiarly as many seruple not to do.” But that his 
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own life was that of a devout and humble believer, we have the 
most abundant reason to be assured. His poetry could have 
been written by no other than a believing Christian. Tis attach- 
ment to the Church of England was earnest and affectionate, not by 
a blind and superstitious fondness for the machinery of her ritual- 
ism, but because he believed those rites to be the expressive sym- 
bols of spiritual realities. But though in this way he was a de- 
voted churchman, he could understand and honor the Puritans 
who worshiped in a tabernacle unadorned, and had but little 
sympathy with those Oxford bigots, whose love of the Church is 
so profound that they can hardly read Milton with patience, be- 
cause he was “ aschismatic and arebel.” The life of Wordsworth 
was externally devout and exact. His dwelling was hallowed by 
morning and evening devotion, and the longer he lingered on 
the earth, the nearer did his soul approach to heaven. 

The last twenty years of his life, from 1830 to 1850, were 
brightened by an entire change in respect to the public regard. 
During the ten years previous to 1830, the seeds had been sown 
which were to spring up in the sure harvest of his fame. The 
character of the middle and higher classes of English society 
was improving. A more earnest and serious spirit took the place 
of the skeptical and sneering tone which had been fostered 
by the leading reviews and certain favorite poets of the day. In 
the Universities and Collegiate schools, circles of young men 
were beginning to find a charm in the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and to kindle with a fervid zeal for the honor of his name. 
Wordsworth’s offensive peculiarities were less obvious or were 
wholly laid aside in his later productions, while his grand and 
surpassing excellences stood out more prominently to the view 
of all candid and right-hearted men. In the year 1835, he pub- 
lished another volume, entitled “ Yarrow Revisited,” &c., which 
was received with universal favor. The leading reviews now be- 
gin to do him honor. He is spoken of everywhere as the great 
living poet of England, who had effected a change for the better 
in the literature of his age, and become the revered teacher of a 
whole generation. Not a pen writes except in his praise. The 
thundering shouts which greeted him from the convocation at 
Oxford, and the selection of his name as the only one to be 
thought of for the Laureateship, were but expressions of the 
judgment of the whole English people in his praise. On this 
side the Atlantic his reputation was as widely spread. Here, if 
possible, he found friends more numerous, more decided and 
more hearty than in England. Rarely has it been the lot of a 
poet or writer to begin with an unpopularity so decided, so deter- 
mined and so long continued. More rare has it been for one to 
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encounter it with so much cheerfulness and confidence, such en- 
tire certainty that it would pass away. Still more rarely has it 
happened that it has passed away during the lifetime of the sub- 
ject of it, more entirely than he himself could have dreamed, 
and given place to an enthusiasm as cordial as the previous un- 
po mal; arity. 

Ve would not be understood to intimate, that the man Words- 
worth was without personal foibles. Doubtless he was self-suf- 
ficing to a degree somewhat inconvenient to the sensibilities of 
those who did not approach him in the attitude of admirers. 
The habits of mind which led him to dwell in lonely communion 
with nature, and to watch the operations of nature on his own he “art, 
tended to make him abstract and austere in his manner. The 
stiffness with which he held fast to his principles, and the posi- 
tiveness with which he propounded them, show that he was not 
pliant in his constitution. Ile was not a humorist. Wedoubt whe- 
ther he could have taken or given a joke, with readiness or grace. 
ILis seriousness, doubtless, sometimes degenerated into a kind of 
mock solemnity. Ilis satisfaction with his chosen range of 
thought, and the perseverance with which he worked at his 
favorite veins of feeling, the seclusion with which he confined | 
himself to his favorite authors, and would not place himself at 
the point of view which was occupied by minds unlike his own, 
must have seemed like narrowness of mind and obstinateness of 
temper. Allowing all this to be true, the leading elements of his 
character were so noble, so pure, so humble, so teachable, so 
reverent, so full of love, and his prejudices were so on the side 
of the old-fashioned virtues of frugality, integrity and self-depen- 
dence, that we may pardon the austerity of the te: acher, for the 
value of the lessons which he was over-earnest to inculcate, not 
more by his words than by his life. 

We do not propose to speak at length of Wordsworth as a poet, 
or to go into a formal criticism of his poetry. We are quite will- 
ing to allow that his poetry has serious defects, nay, that it has 
positive blemishes. We admit that the great themes which are 
ever recurring—nature and m: in—though noble in themselves 
and developed by him in a way which has greatly enriched the 
world of thought and feeling, do yet recur too often amid the 
rariety of scene and circumstance which gave birth to his poetry. 
We look sometimes for something else. We require the artist to 
exhibit a greater variety in his productions, and to show himself 
capable of other than this ever-recurring strain. He is often dif- 
fuse and weakens the thought by an unnecessary minuteness of 
detail, stating every particular with painful precision, when he 
might leave much to be inferred, after a bold stroke or fertile sug- 
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gestion. Ife is not condensed, energetic, passionate, wakeful. 
He does not arouse and hold the attention, but requires that 
the attention should be applied by the reader himself, and 
sometimes with a painful effort. His poetry is founded on local 
and personal themes, and often in such a way, that you must put 
yourself in the place of the writer, and by information other than 
that which the poem supplies, in order fully to enter into the 
spirit of his work. The biography supplies in a good measure 
this defect. It adds a new interest to the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and will be thought necessary as a commentary on his works. 
Indeed, hereafter, it will be hardly possible to read his poetry 
without a reference to his life. But ought poetry so to be writ- 
ten, or, if it may now and then be allowed, should this be the 
general rule? Making all these concessions, it still remains true, 
that the reason why Wordsworth is not more extensiv ely popular 
is, that the calm refiection which his views of nature and of man 
require and presuppose, is a stranger to the mind of so many 
who call themselves readers. Many there are whose ear is satis- 
fied with a jingle of words, especially to a merry movement, whe- 
ther there is meaning, or pathos, or imagery, or whether there is 
none. There are many who are ready to he roused by some ap- 
peal to the grosser and more violent passions. Many read in 
such haste and so passively that they must be moved upon by the 
poet, and will not rouse themselves to the slightest possible co- 
operation. There are very many who have an ear for harmony 
that is refined, a pri acticed taste, a poet’s eye, and a wakeful at- 
tention, who never meditate upon the teachings of nature, or the 
destiny of man; who have none of that “ moral thoughtfulness” 
which, as Arnold justly remarked, is the attainment of few, but 
the charm of all who possess it. The poet of reflection cannot 
speak to the ear, nor paint to the eye of those who never think 
morally. It is no unreasonable reply which we make to all such, 
who find little interest in Wordsworth, that they may learn to 
love his poetry when they will learn to think, and that to learn 
to think, they will do well to read his poetry. That Wordsworth 
was a poet of a very high order, no competent critic will deny. 
His views of the art were high. Ilis conception of the labor re- 
quired for its enduring achievements was severe and _ lofty. 
His own self-criticism was unsparing. The pains which he be- 
stowed on his imagery and his diction, were immense. The atten- 
tive student of his poems will find proofs of his skill and genius 
and art continually developing themselves to his view the more 
closely he studies him. 

The influence of Wordsworth upon the literature of England 
was not slight, and the fact of his having exerted an influence so 
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great and so good, sets him apart as one of the great men in the 
history of literature. Even in the days of his “unpopularity he 
made himself felt. Byron stole the sacred fire trom the altar 
which he was not ashamed to defile by his irreverent scoffing. 
The influence of Wordswerth is plainly seen in some of his poems 
in a greater depth of meaning, in a more meditative and kindlier 
tone and a closer observation of nature. A school of minor poets 
were formed under his influence who showed the striking impress 
of his genius on every page of their writings, whatever is their style 
of poetry, whether in the sonnet, the drama, the narrative or the 
lyric vein. The great living poet Tennyson owes much to his 
master’s power. Nor is this influence to be seen in the poets only. 
[t may be traced most clearly in the writers of prose, in the 
greater elevation of their themes, the more refined taste, the 
more humane spirit, and the kindlier and more courteous tone, 
as well as in the higher intellectual culture, which is the conse- 
quence of the familiar acquaintance with the older English 
writers which Wordsworth and his associates have brought into 
fashion. 

Still more eat pa if possible, has been his influence on the 
mind of England, and we may add of America. The most per- 
verse laudutor temporis acti, will certainly not deny that an im- 
mense improvement has been going on, especially in the last 
thirty years, among the higher classes of educated men, in respect 
to purity of feeling, elevation of taste, and refinement of manners. 
A new element, an elevating influence, seems now to be infused 
into all the higher departments of literature, a spirit more reve- 
rent of God, more obedient to conscience, more fond of the bean- 
tiful and grand in nature, and more considerate of the lower 
classes, which is strikingly contrasted with the coarse jests, the 
vulgar taste, the savage satire, and vile personalities, which were 
not inconsistent with the highest position in the world of letters. 
To go back no farther than a generation, such is now the truth- 
fuland the lofty tone of English literature, that neither Byron as 
he always was, nor Bulwer as he ence was, could by any power 
of genius, acquire the ascendency or receive the homage which 
were yielded them twenty-five years ago. The youth at the 
Universities have felt this influence, and now-a-days we see the 
better classes of the educated men of England begin to take upon 
them more thoughtfully the question of their duties to the poor, 
and to cherish a kindlier feeling to the degraded and the de- 
pressed.* We do not speak here of the brawling radicals, who 


* In introducing the poet to the authorities of the University, Keble uses the follow- 
ing language :—* Possim etiam illud docere, Academiam, ipsas que adeo literas non 
bene cavere posse suavitate illa austera et solida, qua solet alumnos suos imbuere 
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brawl] because of spleen or envy, or from an insane passion for 
notoriety—nor of the professed agitators, who carry the lowest 
and vilest tricks of hackneyed partisans into the temples of free- 
dom and of God, but of the quiet but real reformers, who, in 
their own neighborhood and spheres of influence, are seeking to 
give freely of all that they have and are, for the elevation of 
their fellow-men. No one living man, in our judgment, has done 
half so much for this improvement of the principles and feelings 
of the educated classes in England, as the poet, who, in a selfish 
and sensual age, dared to dignify the joys and sorrows of humble 
men by making them the only themes of his poetry,—who dared 
to say to a fickle and worldly generation, that nature had charms 
to which they were utter strangers, and that worth and dignity 
and intellectual strength dwell rather with the man who reflects 
and loves, than with the most successful combatant in the strife 
for science, or wealth, or fame, who sells himself to win.the prize. 
[t was a wise and kindly ordering of Providence, that for two gen- 
erations, while England was rushing up to unexampled wealth 
and power, and her educated men were in danger of being daz- 
zled by a coarse and earthly splendor, there should be heard 
from a poet, who believed what he sung, the language of monition 
and reproof, and that these words should be uttered with the attrac- 
tions of poetry. That voice has been heeded, that poetry has 
rested, gently as the softly falling snow, on the minds of scores of 
thoughtful youth, who were soon to take the highest positions of in- 
fluence that are granted to birth, to art, to wealth and learning ; 
and thus he who dwelt at first in a humble cottage, and clung to 
a simple life among the mountains, now is heard and felt in the 
splendid drawing-rooms of fashion, in the venerable halls of an- 
cient learning, nay, we doubt not in ducal and queenly palaces ; 
so much has the heart of old England been elevated and softened 
and made strong, by his wise and healthful teachings. 

This influence upon the literature and the men of his time has 
also been religious. The thoughtful spirit, the reverent tenden- 
cies, the kindly and humane affections, the contemplation of na- 
ture, the musing upon the destiny of man, the earnest self-in- 
spection which are enforced by Wordsworth, and without which 
his poetry cannot be relished, are all eminently fitted to awaken 
and cherish a religious spirit. They lift the mind towards things 


sapienter et bene acta pauperum juventus. Verum huic loco satis superque me fecisse 
arbitrabar, Academici, si semel vobis eum in memoriam revocarem, cum presertim is 
presto sit nobis in nobili hae corona, qui unus omnium maximé poetarum, mores, 
studia, religiones pauperum collocaverit non dicam bono verum etiam celesti lumine. 
Ad ejus itaque viri carmina remittendos esse hoc tempore putabam, si qui ex intimo 
animo sentire vellent arcanam illam necessitudinem honeste Paupertatis cum Musis 
severioribus, cum excelsa Philosophia, immo cum sacrosancta Religione.” 
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sacred. They surround it with an atmosphere that invites devo- 
tion and faith. They induce the temper without which the king- 
dom of heaven cannot be entered. They lift the soul above the 
body, the conscience above the intellect, the triumphs of wisdom 
and patience above those of cunning and intrigue. They teach the 
thinker to be conscious of his ignorance, to know his weakness ; to 
value science and truth as it conduces to moral perfection and to 
the peace and well-being of the spirit. The principles and the 
spirit thus inculcated, are invested with the charms of delightful 
poetry, and are enforced by arguments so winning and powerful 
that they are fitted to guide the minds of ingenuous and thinking 
youth, in the way of life. Wordsworth’s poetry has had no 
slight influence in causing the thinking men in England to be- 
come more religious in their character, and the literature of 
the day to be more Christian than it was one or two generations 
ago. 

With all this, the life of the poet had much todo. His poetry 
had power, but how much more his poetry enforced by his life. 
There is force and truth in the remark quoted from Mackintosh 
that “ Wordsworth might not be the greatest of poets, but he 
was the greatest man among poets.” 

This fact gives pre-eminent and lasting interest to the poet's 
life, of the close of which we can only say that it-was a worthy 
ending to a life so good. 

We intended to give a brief and condensed sketch of the chief 
incidents of this life. But we have found the path so pleasant, 
that we have been beguiled on our journey and have made it 
longer than we intended—not too long, we hope, for the pa- 
tience of our readers. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


The New Testament: a Literal Translation from the Syriac Peshito Version. 
By James Murpock, D.D. New York: Stanford and Swords. 1851. pp. ix. 
and 515. 8vo. 


Tue Peshito Syriac version of the New Testament is a very important and in- 
teresting document in sacred literature: (1.) On account of its great antiquity, 
being referred by many learned men to the second century ; (2.) On account of 
the language, which is almost identical with the vernacular language of Christ 
and his apostles: (3.) On account of its faithfulness and intrinsie worth, being 
free and unconstrained without being loose or paraphrastie ; and (4.) Because 
the manuscripts of it are derived to us without essential variations from Maron- 
ites, Jacobites, and Nestorians, who thus become vouchers for its faithful preser- 
vation. Hence it has been highly and justly esteemed by the learned, and may 
be consulted with advantage on some controverted points of theology. 
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Our readers will be most concerned to know how this version differs from the 
common English version. 

1. The Peshito version makes a much more frequent use of the copulative 
conjunction and to connect sentences. See Matt. 17: 12, 14, 17, 25. ete. This 
conduces greatly to what is called the simplicity of the version. 

2. The Peshito makes a frequent use of the interjection lo or behold. See 
Matt. 3:10. 17:12. 10. Jo. 9:25. 14: 29,&e. The use of this particle gives life 
and vivacity to the version. 

3. The Peshito has uniformly our Lord for the Lord. This has probably 
arisen from early ecclesiastical usage, and shows the deep reverence of the first 
Christians for our Savior. It is remarkable that this version reads our Lord, 
Luke 16:8, where the lord in the parable and not our Saviour, is evidently in- 
—s 

The Peshito clearly distinguishes between hades and gehenna, and between 
dev a and demon, (terms confounded in our common English version,) and thus 
give s fixedness and weight to these important ideas. 

The Peshito interchanges presbyter and bishop, showing that in the view of 
the translator these terms were synonymous. 

. The Peshito discriminates more accurately than our common English ver- 
Ph when ricaBara is used to denote the singular. See Matt. 12:10, 12, 
= ‘re our translators have improperly used the plural. 

The Peshito employs emadh, (which properly signifies “to stand,”) and its 
pa % atives for “ being baptized,” and the cognate terms. The reason of this is 
not fully understood. 

8. The Peshito has special omissions, (see Matt. 10:8. 27: 9,35. Luke 22:17, 
18. John 7:53 to 8:11. Acts 8:37. 15:34. 18:6. 28:29. 1 Jo. 5:7.) additions, 
(see Acts 2:14. Heb. 4:8.) or wong ae (see Mk. 2:26. Luke 9:34. Acts 
4 19. 5: 4. 10:28. 12:15. Rom. :16. Eph.3:1. Heb. 10:29. 1 Jo. 

Ay ) which the reader may consult at hig leisure. 

The Peshito version, in rendering the Greek term uniformly, has not dis- 
Pred snd (as in the English version,) between throne and seat, covenant and 
testament, angel and messenger, apostle and messenger, washing and baptism. This 
characteristic of the Peshito unhappily cannot be exhibited in an English transla- 
tion. 

These are the more important variations between the Syriac Peshito, the 
sacred depository of the Christian religion in the East, as held by different and 
opposing sects, and the fextus receptus or received Greek text, which is repre- 
sented in ourcommon English version and is held by the different denominations 
in the West. The true text, as deve lope “d by seientifie criticism, _ between 
these two, and of course is nearer to the Syriac text than is King James’s ver- 
sion. These differences, it will be seen, are comparatively unimportant. They do 
not affeet any one Christian doctrine. The two testaments, although they have 
been separated almost from the commencement of Christianity, in regions widely 
remote from each other, and have been preserved in different languages by men 
of different religious views, are, we may almost say, identically the same—a very 
important confirmation of the truth of our common religion. 

The learned translator has performed a useful task. He has given us a cor- 
rect and faithful representation of the original Syriac. His version will be read 
with delight by the common reader, and may be consulted with advantage by the 
scholar, whenever, as is often the case, he mects with a reference in his studies 
to that venerable Syriac version. 
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Justification by Faith. A Coneio ad Clerum, delivered in New Haven, July 29, 
1851.) By Lywan TL. Arwarer, DD. Pastor of the First Chureh in Fairfield, 
Published by request. New Haven: Thomas UL Pease. 1851. 8vo. pp. 28. 


Tur subject of this sermon was assiened by the General Association of Con- 
necticut, itis discussed at ereat lenuth ly the respect d author, and abounds in 
passages of foreible argument and expression, It shows mueh reading and 
thought in the preparation, evineing a funiliarity with the relations of the ques- 
tion to the doctrines of the Romish church, as well as to the controversies of our 
own times. The sermon is divided into the three following heads: “1. The 
meaning of the word justify, as used in relation to this subjeet. 2. What are 
ment by those works of the law by whieh we are not, and cannot be justitied ? 
3. Llow we are justified only by faith in Christ.” The third of these inquiries is 
the leading topie of the discourse. In discussing it, the author gives his theory 
of the atonement. In doing so, instead of developing the modes of justification 
in the way whieh hes been customary with the New Enelond divines since the 
younger Edw irds, he hos ehosen another course. Ile sets up the Westminster 
Catechism for his text. : 


| vous into a defense of the doctrine of the imputation 
of the ri hits ousness of Christ as the neeessary condition of justification. To 
do this was not only his right, but his duty, if sueh is his own doctrine. We 
have viven his exposition of the subjeet some attention, and feel bound to Sit, 
that to argue as he does about the righteousness of Christ, only confuses the 





mind in the effort to clear up the meaning of the Seriptures, and embarrasses and 
weakens the whole argument, In the very first sentence he says, “It is to be 
presumed, at the outset, that a righteous God, judging men in reference to the 
claims of a righteous law, will justily them only in view of a righteousness either 
their own, or that of another reckoned to their account.” There is in this sen- 
tence the resemblance of on argument, but not its reality. "There is a play on 
the word rhleous, thriee re pe ited: but we submit, whether the cult is not very 
wide between the premises that God is righteous and judges by a righteous law, 
and the conclusion that he can only justify men by their own righteousness or 
that of another, if righteousness ean only mean “conformity to God's law.” 
Surely, the author eannot be ivnorant th it the younger Edwards has said with 
great truth, “though ithas been said by divines of eminence that the justification 
of the gospel is the aet of a judge proceeding necording to law, it is plainly 
a mistake, and such a mistake us is plainly subversive of the grace of the 
gospel,” 

The author then adds, that ‘this presumption is justified by the representa- 
tions of the Seriptures: 1. That we are justitied by faith in Christ as — the 
ground of our justification. 2. ‘That it holds up the idea of a substitution, so 
that by his obedience many are made righteous, or “the righteousness of 
God inhim” 3. Faith looks to the atonement and the everlasting righteousness 
he has brought in as the ground of our justifieation.”” The author surely cannot 
be ignorant that the phrases under the second head are thought by many 
orthodox interpreters to refer to the thet, that the justified are treated as righteous, 
and not to have the remotest relation to the righteousness, but to the atoning 
work of Christ, as the vround of this treatment. We ask also: Where in the 
Seriptures are we taught that faith looks to the atonement, and the everlasting 


rivhteousness, &e., he has brought in! 


The author then raises four questions upon the definition of justifieation civen 
in the eatechism. ‘The first is, “Is there a righteousness of Christ, which, 
When appropriated by faith, thus inures to the believer's benefit and justification ?” 
To this he answers, “ that Christ does become or furnish such a righteousness 
to the believer, appears from the most cursory view of the scriptural representa- 
tions.” The passages referred to are four. The author must be aware that 
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many orthodox divines give to all of these passages an interpretation different 
from that which he tukes for granted to be the only one that can possibly he true, 

The second question is, “In what does this righteousness consist?” We 
looked here with earnest serutiny to sce the answer. Perhaps, thought we, the 
author will explain the meaning of the word righteousness, used so freely in the 
Scriptures. Perhaps he will inform us, that as the same word is used for at 
least two Greek words, it may, in different connections, have different shades of 
meaning, Perhaps he will tell us that the word sometimes translated righteous- 
ness, is also translated justification, so that we need to serutinize very closely the 
conneetion in whieh it oceurs, in order to get at the true meaning. But we are 
disappointed. His answer is brief and deeisive-—*l ean form no idea of 
righteousness other than conformity to God’s law.” Thus the whole question 
is taken for granted and decided, simply, in our judgment, beeause rivhtconsness 
in Enelish is derived from righteous, and beeause a word of more limited sieni- 
fication in English is employed to translate a word of wider signification in the 
Greek. The author certainly must know that dias, in Greek, is an attribute of 
relation as well as of qu: ility, meaning right in law, as Wellas right in character, 
and that decacocivn, dewaiwaes, dexatapa, in Greek, ma y have a similar breadth of mean- 
ing. After ered the answer thus briefly, he adds, “like every law, it consists 
of precept and penalty, and is equally righteous, equally binding, in both,” and 
from this he argues that the rightcousness of Christ saves us from penalty by 
sullering it in our stead, which is a negative benefit, and then obeys for us the 
law, which obedience is imputed for our positive wood. : 

The author had certainly a right to vindicate this cardinal doctrine of the gos- 
pel in his own way. But the way is novel in New England, and we are not yet 
convinced that it is attended with any advantage. It is not the way adopted by the 
younger Edwards in his three sermons preached in 1785. We are aware it is the 
way sanctioned at Prinecton, but the areuments used by Dr. Hodge in his Com- 
mentary, seem to us anything but decisive. We believe with Edwards, that “ if 
the meaning of these propositions be that the believer is righteous with Christ’s 
righteousness,” “then they amount merely to this, that Christ has satisfied the 
law on his behalf, and that he, for Christ’s sake, is justified and saved.” This 
we believe to be New Eneland theology, and what is better, to be true theology. 
We commend the author for his zeal in behalf of the cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian faith. We ean only express the desire that his other able arguments 
had not been deformed by this unseriptural hypothesis. 


The Elements of Christian Science. A Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and 
Practice. By Wintiam Apams, S.T.P., Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
ehureh, in the dioeese of Wisconsin. Philade Iphia : Il. Hooker. 1850. 8vo. 
pp. 379 
Tis book should rather be entitled “ A Treatise upon Moral Philosophy, &e., 

on Chureh Principles.” Like Sewell’s Christian Morals, it is an attempt to base the 
whole of moral philosophy on revealed Christianity, not on Christianity as re- 
vealed in the Seriptures, but as revealed in the chureh by men divinely commis- 
sioned to teach man his duty. We do not mean that these principles are so 
baldly asserted in this volume as they are in Sewell; nor that some parts of the 
volume are not very valuable and interesting. We speak only of the system, 
the philosophy of morals, so far as any is taught in the book. We say so far as 
any is taught, for there is a singular mixture of theology and philosophy, of 
science and poetry, which leads us to doubt whether the author ought really to 
be tried before the ordinary tribunals, and according to the principles “in such 
eases set forth and provided.” 





SS 
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The author divides his volume into six books, under the following titles :— 
Human Nature ; The Conscience ; the Spiritual Reason; the Heart or Affections ; 
The Home and its Affections; The Human Will. A glance at these titles will 
satisfy any one who is competent to judge that the order of scientific develop- 
ment cannot be very strictly observed in the transition from one of these topies 
to another. A few instances of the questions whieh are started by the author, 
and of the answers which he gives, will serve to convey some idea of the con- 
tents of this treatise. 

Under the head of Human Nature, the author asks, “Js man’s nature good or 
evil?” To this he answers, “It cannot be indifferent, like that of the brutes. 
It cannot be partly good and partly evil. It eannot be entirely evil. ‘Therefore 
it must be good,” adding, by and by, “ but fallen.” In his argument about these 
several answers, he treats the nature of man precisely as if it were a physical 
constitution, determined by its very nature to specific results. He does not 
recognize the peculiarity by which a nature ean be moral at all. He does not 
reason as though a nature could be wholly good in its constitution and wholly 
bad by its perversion. He introduces this afterward, but not until his reasoning 
has been vitiated by its omission. Had he recognized this distinetion, whieh is 
fundamental and elementary, he would not have indulged himself in so passion- 
ate a tirade against the Calvinistie doctrine of total depravity as occurs on p. 21. 

In Chap. IL., he discusses the nature of good and evil. He asks, whatis good? 
Recognizing the fact that there must be some common quality that makes all 
virtuous actions good, he asks what that quality is. He answers, goodness, ab- 
solutely considered, is God. Goodness in man is “that which is likest God.” 
He seorns any other analysis than this, and says, “to a Christian, the supreme 
good is God; the supreme law of action is the revelation of God; the pillar 
and ground of it is the chureh ;” that which applies it the spirit, and that which 
receives it, the nature of man. 

The account given of Conscience, in the seeond book, is as follows: The 
action of Conscience is threefold—to prohibit, to record, to prophesy retri- 
bution. In all of these offices “ We attribute to this faculty a personal power, 
as if it were the influence upon us of an individual who is not ourselves.” But 
this personal power, thus dimly recognized, ean be no other than a personal God. 
Conscience is therefore God speaking to man. The decisions of Conscience are 
not “the thoughts” of men “accusing, or else excusing, one another,” but the 
direct utterances of God. To distinguish, however, those judgments of con- 
science which are fallible, from those which are infallible, the author is forced 
afterwards to distinguish between “ Conscience, thé natural facully in us,” and the 
“ voice of the Holy Ghost without us ;” conscience, the eye and the light which 
Wwe see; conscience, the ear and the voice which we hear. We cannot go 
farther into the criticism of the contents of the volume. It is most instructive 
to read, as it shows how the poctico-scientifie way of treating theology and 
morals ean be as readily used to sustain the highest views of ehureh authority, 
as well as the most lofty notions of the sufficiency of human reason; how it 
is of the easiest application to the servile creed of Hobbes, as to the haughtiest 
independence of the modern rationalist. In respect to practical ethics, there is 
much truth, strikingly and beautifully set forth, showing the author to be pos- 
sessed of rare elevation of mind, as well as of much practical sagacity. We 
regret that views so just and so foreibly illustrated, should be deformed by so 
feeble, so obscure, and so inconsistent a philosophy. 
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Select Discourses of Sereno Edwards Dwight, D.D., Pastor of Park street church, 
Boston, and President of Hamilton College, in New York. With a memoir 
of his life. By Witttam T. Dwicut, D.D., Pastor of the Third Congre- 
gational Church, Portland. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 382. 


Tuis is a volume of great interest, in some respects the most valuable that 
has recently been given to the public. The discourses on the death of Christ 
have long been out of print, and have been anxiously inquired for in vain. The 
discussion of the subject, as a Scriptural argument, is one of the most thorough 
and exhausting which has ever been produced in this country, and is a fine model 
of this kind of investigation. Its publication at the present time, when the sub- 
ject is so much mooted in our churches, will be hailed by many of the younger 
clergy. These sermons are worth more than the cost of the volume. The 
other sermons are also models in their kind: direct in argument, forcible in style, 
warm and earnest in feeling. They are fine examples of what a superior mind, 
enriched by liberal culture, and, above all, trained by the conflicts and experience 
of the bar, can furnish for the pulpit, without losing aught of simplicity or clear- 
ness. Indeed we cannot but think, that in these days, when there is a tendency 
to almost every way of preaching, except the right way, the publication of ser- 
mons written with so little pretension, and so great excellence, is most timely. 
The memoir is also written in good taste, and with that moderation and self- 
restraint which is fit in a brother when speaking of the character of a brother. 
We regret that the sermon, “ Forbid them not,” is not in the collection, it is so 
full of practical wisdom and pious feeling. We hope the volume will receive, as 
it ought, a wide circulation. 


The Life and Times of John Calvin, the great Reformer. Translated from the 
German of Paut Henry, D.D., Minister and Seminary Inspector in Berlin. 
By Henry Sressine, D.D., F.R.S., &e. In two volumes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 519 and 454. 


Tue second volume of this great work is now given to the public by the 
enterprise of the Carters. The obligations of theologians and scholars for this 
gift will be readily acknowledged. The name of Calvin is too conspicuous in 
the history of the church, to be exposed to reproach, from the ignorance of his 
revilers or defenders. His history is too intimately connected with that of 
theology to be left in the shade. It is of the utmost importance that there 
should be at hand a candid, thorough and copious biography to qualify the in- 
discriminate praises of those zealous partisans who ascribe a perfection more 
than human to the leader of their party, and to reprove the ignorant and ma- 
licious attacks of unscrupulous and prejudiced adversaries. Dr. Henry’s work 
meets all these conditions. It is eandid. This is obvious to any one who takes 
up any portioa of the work, especially such a one as the account of the trial and 
execution of Servetus. The story is told in an impartial, cool and dignified 
manner, which enforces conviction and shames down calumny. Not only is the 
work candid in reality, but it will be believed to be so, from the fact that Dr. 
Henry, from his own position, is above the suspicion of partiality. As a German 
Protestant, he will not be suspected of any bias for Calvin’s doctrines or char- 
acter. As a Christian and student, he does not lack sympathy for his surpassing 
merits as a man, a scholar, and a theologian. The work is thorough and ex- 
hausting. No part of it is superficially treated, but every question is thoroughly 
canvassed and searched to the bottom. The contemporary history, the state of 
the times, the polities, secular and ecclesiastical, the personal peculiarities of all 
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the great actors, the local history of Geneva, its surrounding scenery, even the 
old divisions of the city, its walls and environs, and the modern alterations, all 
are held present to his view, as the back-ground and framing to set forth the story 
of Calvin in its right relations to the times, and in its proper relief, as contrasted 
with the men of his day. The references are copious, and the quotations are 
satisfactory. Nothing on this score is deficient, but the means are at hand for 
the justification or refutal of the biographer’s opinions. We regret, indeed, 
that the work of translation did not fall into the hands of a scholar, more accu- 
rate, and more in sympathy with all the views of the reformer. We regret also 
the heaviness of the style, andthe erudite dullness of the composition. But this 
is more apparent than real. To the general reader even, who will commence the 
reading in an earnest spirit, the interest will warm and increase 2s he advances, 
till it will rise to excitement. To the scholar and the theologian, it will be a trea- 
sure-house of constant reference and instruction. The reading of ecclesiastical 
history in the lives of the most eminent men of past times, is fitted to confirm 
the believing, to liberalize the narrow-minded, to correct those tempted to error. 
It cannot be too strongly recommended to the Christian teacher. The preacher is 
in all respects improved by it for his appropriate work. Especially is he en- 
patos by the lives of eminent preachers and theologians of other times. He 
feels that his work is great and important, and however discouraging its present 
aspects, and feeble its results, its fruit will remain. We mourn tiat so few 
have a taste for reading of this kind, and that of the few who have the taste, so 
many are limited in the means to gratify it. 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church: From the German of 
Dr. Aveustus Neanper. ‘Translated from the last Edition. By Josern Tor- 
RAY, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont. Volume Fourth, comprising the fifth volume of the original, (Ninth 
and tenth parts of the whole work). First American Edition. Boston: 
Published by Crocker & Brewster. 1851. 


A MINUTE, comprehensive and familiar acquaintance with individual facts, philo- 
sophical skill in connecting these facts together so that the whole shall correspond 
us near as may be to the plan of divine providence, in accordance with which 
they took place, and a Christian spirit united with versatility and depth of intel- 
lect and feelings, to enter into and understand and sympathize with the great 
men of the church and the world—these would seem to be some of the more 
important characteristics of the church historian. They were in a very remark- 
able manner combined in Neander. In respect to knowledge—a thorough and 
familiar acquaintance with the original sourees,—he stands in the first rank ; but 
it is in power of identifying himself with the times, and of looking at the 
great men of various te mp. rof mind and various character, from that point of view 
in whieh the ‘y appear as they really were, and then of estimating all these facts and 
analyzing all these characters with a genuine Christian spirit, that Neander is 
unrivalled. It is delightful to read church history under the guidance of 
teacher, whose warm Christian heart, enlarged by broad contemplations of Chris. 
tian life, beats in unisun with whatever is good in whomsoever it may be found; 
who can do justice to Tertullian as well as to Chrysostom, to Bernard as well 
as to Abelard. It is delightful to pursue one’s studies with a truly learned, a 
truly profound, a truly liberal, warm-hearted, catholic Christian man. And such 
was Neander. 

The present volume brings down chureh history from Gregory the Second to 
Boniface the Eighth, almost to the fourteenth century. Among other things it 
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treats of the renowned schoolmen of the middle ages, Anselm, Abelard, Ber- 
nard, Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
William of Paris, and others. The student of philosophy and the student of 
profane history will find much here to interest and instruct them. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Neander has been very fortunate in his translator. 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By ALExXanDER 
Von Humsorpt. Translated from the German by E. C. Otte. In three 
volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 82 Cliff Street. 
1851. 

Tuis is one of the great works of the present age, if not the very greatest. 
The vast cireuit which it takes through the regions of knowledge, the precision 
and directness with which it speaks of the difficult question of science, the com- 
prehensiveness of its views and the accuracy of its details, all make it a most re- 
markable work. Humboldt, it is not too much to say, is the only man living who 
could have written it. The first volume was published in Germany, in 1845, the 
second in 1847, the third not till very recently. But although the work has been 
written within a comparatively recent period, the fundamental principle of it— 
“the combination of cosmical phenomena in one sole picture of nature”’—was 
announced more than twenty years ago, in the public iectures of the author. The 
idea then announced has been at length realized. There have been three trans- 
lations in England. The present publishers have done well in adopting the 
translation of E. C. Otté, and in following the edition of Bohn. And in every 
respect, the American is equal to the English edition. 





The Philosophy of Mathematics: Translated from the Cours de Philosophie 
Positive of Avcuste ComTr. By W. M. Grttespie, Professor of Civil En- 
gineering and Adj. Professor of Mathematics in Union College. New York. 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 8vo. pp. 260. 

WE have read this book with muck pleasure and instruction. We agree en- 
tirely with the estimate which the translator hzs made of it. It is the opinion of 
mathematicians, we believe, that it contains the best classifiestion of the several 
sciences included under the general term Mathematics, which has as yet been 
proposed. Indeed, in point of simplicity, sharp and definite distinctions, and 
masterly development, we see not what more is wanted. We cbserve there has 
been some controversy in the religious newspapers as to the position which 
Comte holds in the world of science, and the translator has been somewhat 
blamed for the way in which he has spoken of him. Possibly a fuller account 
of the author would have been better; but if this is actually the best work on 
the subject of which it treats, as we suppose it to be, we see no objection against 
saying so. 


The History of Rome. By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D., late Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, Hezd Master of Rugby School, 
and Member of the Archzologieal Society of Rome. Three volumes in one. 
Reprinted, entire, from the last London edition. New York: Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. 1851. pp. 670. 

Tus history of Dr. Arnold is so well known that no criticism is needed in a 
notice of this kind. It will be suflicient to say, in regard to this edition, that in 
printing the three volumes in one, the publishers have made the work much 
more convenient as a text-book for school ; 2nd we are glad to learn that it has 
been extensively used for this purpose. 
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London Labor and the London Poor: A Cyclopedia of the condition and earn- 
ings of those that will work, those that cannot work, and those that will not 
work. By Henry Maynew. Vol.I. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 
Cliff street. 1851. pp. 531. 


Tuis work uncovers a world of heathendom existing in the midst of the high- 
est civilized and the most christianized nation of Europe. We felt, in glancing 
over its pages, that the world of abominations which the Apostle Paul so gra- 
phically describes, was here restored to. life. Some commentator has re smarked 
that the disinterment of Herculaneum and Pompeii confirms all that the apos- 
tle has said even when applied to the most civilized nations of antiquity. But 
we doubt if there is any debasement depicted in these disinterred cities 
which is more horrible than what has been brought to light, not from hidden re- 
cesses, not from burrows under ground, but in the lighted streets of London and 
on the fair fields of England. It lies within sight of the Bishop of London and 
the Dean of Westminster. But not the least remarkable thing about these dis- 
closures is, that the large majority of the people who make up this world within 
the world of London, are engaged in the ordinary avocations of life. They are 
tradesmen. They sell articles of diet and wearing apparel, cheap luxuries and 
cheap literature, as well as the cheap incitements to vice. They have their laws 
of trade, their competitions, their upper and lower classes, their wholesale and 
retail merchants, their authors, their literature, in its several classes, from a merry 
ballad to a horrible tragedy ; their theaters and their operas, but no school-house, 
no church, no household. It is men and women, with every restraint removed 
but that of brute force, laboring but just to escape starvation, debased by harsh 
and dreadful poverty, “without hope and without God in the world.” 

Is it possible that this state of society has been suffered to grow up without 
guilt by that National Church, the most richly endowed of any in the world, 
which claims, as its peculiar mission, to teach the whole people of England the 
way of life? We trust that the disclosures made in this volume may be the 
means of arousing the Chureh of England to its duty in this matter, and may 
serve as a lesson to our own countrymen not to suffer such things to take a 
start in any of our cities. If this should be the result, the publication will be 
timely ; though we must acknowledge, we doubt whether the general circulation 
of the vol.me will be of any advantage to the community. It is not safe 
always to describe vice, even with a good intent. 


Literary Reminiscences; from the Autobiography of an Opium Eater. By 
Tuomas De Quincey. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1851. 


WE have heretofore spoken of this collection of the writings of De Quincey. 
We need not repeat what we then said upon the great value of his productions. 
But the present volumes of literary reminiscences possess a peculiar interest. 
De Quincey lived for many years in the neighborhood of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and was intimately acquainted with C ‘oleridge, Lamb, Wilson and other 
men of letters, especially of that class who denied the supremacy of the Edin- 
burgh Review. We have here his recollections of those distinguished men, and 
in some respects he gives us a different view of the “society of the Lakes,” 
from that we had before entertained. But a work containing the literary remi- 
niscences of such men as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, Davy, by such 
aman as De Quincey, needs only to be made “known to be weleomed by every 
student of English literature and by the general reader. 
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Posthumous Poems of William Motherwell, now first collected. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


MorTHERWELL is a true poet. He moves in the domain of fancy, not like a 
stranger, but like one whose home and possessions are there. His lyrical poetry 
is remarkable for smoothness of rhythm and beauty of diction. Tenderness and 
delicacy characterize his thoughts, simplicity and naturalness his expression. 
There is nothing in this volume equal to the choicest pieces in the earlier collec- 
tion of his poems; though this volume, like that, is characterized by great ease 
of versification and delicacy of sentiment, and often by exquisite beauty of ex- 
pression. The pensive pieces lack the depth of pathos, and the warlike ones the 
vigor, which mark the best of his productions. Yet, there are gems in this col- 
lection, such as, “The Rocky Islet,” and “ Oh, think nae mair of me,” which 
will make it welcome to his numerous admirers. 





The History of the United States of America, from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Richarp Hiwpretu. 
In three volumes. Volume II. John Adams & Thomas Jefferson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 8vo. pp. 686. 


Tuis volume is filled with much interesting matter. It contains the history of 
the violent contest which resulted in the overthrow of the Federal party, and the 
predominance in political power of the Democratic party. The idolaters of 
Thomas Jefferson will not be much pleased with the exhibition which is here 
made of him, or rather which, by means of his letters, he is compelled to make 
of himself. Others, who would be glad to see full justice done to him, will 
think, perhaps, there is still needed a comprehensive and philosophical develop- 
ment of his whole character. 





Appleton’s Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine-work and Engineering. 
Illustrated with four thousand engravings on wood. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. pp. 960. Vol. IL pp. 960. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. 1851. 


WE have several times, during the publication of the successive numbers of 
this work, spoken in its behalf. And now that it is completed, we again com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. A glance even at its pages will give 
one a high opinion of the great extent of the domain of mechanical science. It 
would seem as if almost everything was done by machinery. The work has 
been prepared with uncommon care and at great expense; it is beautifully 
printed, on good paper, and the drawings are every way admirable. It is an 
equal honor to publisher and editor. Such a work was much needed, and we 
doubt not it will be extensively useful. 





The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and Ireland. By Asra- 
HAM Mitts, A.M., Author of Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, &c. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 
1851. 


TuesE volumes contain a course of lectures which the author has delivered 
professionally during the last twenty years. The title gives a sufficiently correct 
idea of what may be found in the work. The author treats first of Anglo- 
Saxon and of Anglo-Norman literature ; he then commences with the first pro- 
duction in the English language, and traces the course of English literature down 
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to the age of Johnson, with which he ends. He gives a short biographical sketch 
of each author, mentions their principal works, and adds extracts from their 
writings. These selections are well made, and the sketches accurately drawn. 
The reader, however, will not meet with much criticism, and what there is does not 
go beyond the range of Blair. The scholar will be a little surprised to find the 
author assuming, in regard to Ossian, that he actually composed the poems attri- 
buted to him by Macpherson. Indeed, he calls him “the brightest and perha 
the only ornament of the Celtic age.” We think this question ought to be 
considered as settled. "We cannot commend the work for profound criticism, 
but the reader will find a connected account of the principal English writers with 
well-selected extracts from their writings. 


Memoir of the Rev. W. H. Hewitson, late Minister of the Free Church of Scot- 


land. By the Rev. Jonny Battie, Linlithgow. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 


WE take a great deal of pleasure in making our readers acquainted with this 
memoir. The editor has well expressed, in a few words, what they will find in 
it;—* Genius and high scholarship, dedicated to the service of Christ, and laid a 
living sacrifice at his feet , is the life sketched in these pages.” Dr. Kalley and 
Mr. Hewitson were the two principal instruments in the great work of reforma- 
tion in the Island of Madeira. Dr. Kalley laid the foundation and Mr. Hewitson 
reared the superstructure. While the work was in progress, prudence required 
that the details should not be published. There is now no longer any reason 
for withholding a full account of what has been well called “ the greatest fact of 
modern missions.” The Christian world should know the history, both external 
and internal, of a work which, in one of the darkest spots of Popery, rescued so 
many souls from her grasp. Such a history will be found in this volume. It 
is the first account of the whole work we have had, and its authenticity is placed 
beyond all doubt. Dr. Kalley himself has given an account of its first stages, in 
a series of “ Notes,” contributed by him for this memoir, while Mr. Hewi itson’s 
letters and journals furnish the remainder. 


Memoir of Adoniram Judson: Being a sketch of his Life and Missionary La- 
bors. By J. Crement, Author of “Noble Deeds of American Women.” 
Auburn: Derby & Miller. 1851. 


Tis volume comes before the public with sufficiently modest pretensions. It 
claims to be little more than a compilation, and contains but little biographical 
matter that has not already been given to the public. It can be viewed only as 
an outline sketch of Mr. Judson’s life and missionary labors. It even announces 
that a more extended memoir—from the pen, we suppose, of Mrs. Judson, 
already a favorite authoress—is in process of publication. Such a work, giving 
a more detailed history of the Baptist missions in Burmah and Maulmain, is cer- 
tainly demanded, and will be anticipated with no little interest. So far as the 
present will prevent the sale of the larger memoir, we regret its publication, but 
so far as it may operate to excite higher interest in the devoted Judson, father as 
he was of the American Baptist missions, and render the work by Mrs. Judson 
more extensively useful and pecuniarily profitable to herself, we rejoice. Viewed 
as introductory only to that work, the volume by Mr. Clement, executed as it is 
with no little merit, will be favorably received. Tt is issued by the publishers in 
good style, and, for a time, at least, ‘will meet a ready sale. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of Walton, Herts. By the 
Rev. T. R, Birks, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. With an Introduction by 
Srernen H. Tyne, D.D. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

2 Cliff street. 1851. pp. 398. 409. 

Tue name of Bickersteth is well known in the church of Christ. Without 
brilliant talents, without profound genius, without extensive scholarship, he ac- 
complished far more that is good and enduring than many who possess all these. 
Of sober but ardent and energetic piety, of great earnestness and force of pur- 
pose, and of thorough business habits, acquired in the study and practice of the 
legal profession, he was well qualified for the position he held in the church of 
England—a position in reality far higher than that of the majority of her bishops. 
He was promine nt in every good work, for many years seeretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, a le: ding member of all the other religious. societies of the 
day, and, as his final labor, an ardent promoter of the Ev: angelic: il Alliance. As 
an author, his writings are of a practical kind, and the many readers which he 
has had in all denominations will be glad to see this memoir. 
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The Popular ( ‘yclopedia of Biblical Literature, Condense aed from the larger 
work. By Jon Krrto, D.D., F.S.A., author of the “ Pictorial Bible,” “The 
Historv and Physic: al Geography of Palesti ne,” ete., and editor of the Journal 
of Sacred Literature. Assisted by Rev. James Tay or, D.D., of Glasgow. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. Boston: Published by Gould & Lincoln, 
59 Washington street. 1851. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature has a well earned and deserved 
celebrity. It embodies the products of the ablest and latest researches in Bib- 
lieal literature, and is the result of the contributions, not only of the editor, but 
of many writers eminent in the various departments of that great field of study. 
It is high commendation of this Popular Cyclopedia to say that it is Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, adapted to the use of parents and teachers of 

the young and the publie generally, by acondensation of most of its matter, and 

the entire omission of some articles more interesting and valuable to clergymen 
and theological students than to general readers ; “and that both parts of this 
abridging process have been performed judiciously and skillfully. Weprsiict 
for it a wide circulation among the religious public. 


Daily Bible Mlustrations ; Being original readings for a year, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geograph y, Antiquities, and The ology. Espec ially 
desivned for the family circle. By Joun Kirto, D.D., F.S.A., editor of the 
“Pictorial Bible,” “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” &e. Sclomon and the 
Kings, &e. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 


Tus volume, treating of Solomon and the Kings, completes the series 
of Bible illustrations. The reader is now furnished with a reading lesson 
for every day in the year. It was the design of the author to em- 
brace the whole Bible within the range of these lessons, but he has been 
compelled by the abundance of his material, to limit himself to the historical 
books of the Old Testament. He now proposes to prepare a new series, 
founded upon the remaining portions of the sacred writings. We hope he may 
do so. The author is admirably qualified for the work he has undertaken. The 
plan is a good one, and the execution of it thus far has been equally good. 
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The Rainbow of the North: A short account of the First Establishment of 
Christianity in Rupert’s Land by the Church Missionary Society. By S. 
Tucker. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 
Tuis small volure contains an account of the first establishment of a Pro- 

testant mission within the domains of the Hudson’s Bay Company—within a 

region which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and northwards 

from the Canadas and the United States to the utmost limits of the American 

Continent. The first mission was established at the Red River colony. This 

was in 1820, just one hundred and fifty years after Charles II. granted a charter 

to Prince Rupert and his associates to undertake an expedition to Hudson’s Bay, 
and conferring upon them the exclusive right of trade in that region. This was 
the foundation of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The missionary efforts which 
were commenced in 1820 have been continued to this time, and with such en- 
couraging success, that in 1849 there was appointed a bishop of Rupert Land. 

This volume gives a history of these missionary efforts, and it powerfully illus- 

trates how the missionary spirit in every branch of the church of Christ will 

bring out the self-denial, faith, hope and charity of our common Christianity. 


Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By Wiit1am R. Wiitrams. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 1851: 


Tue brief prayer which our Lord gave to his disciples for their instruction is so 
well adapted to all hearts, and to all ages, scenes and emergencies, that, though 
treated by a multitude of writers, it is not exhausted, but is a fountain of thought 
ever fresh and rich. We welcome this additional volume on that subject with 
pleasure, as indeed we do every volume from the pen of Dr. Williams. He is 
one of the best writers of the country, and has no superior in his own religious 
denomination. We rejoice that our Baptist brethren have such a star in their 
literary and theological firmament. 

This volume consists of nine lectures, one on each clause of the Lord’s prayer, 
preceded by an elegantly written preface of a few pages, and followed by an 
appendix composed chiefly of pertinent and choice extracts from select and able 
expositors of the same portion of the Scriptures. The style of the volume is 
pure, chaste, simple and classical; and its thoughts are earnest and practical, 
while they are often select and fresh, and occasionally profound. It is a valuable 
addition to our practical religious literature. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse: In a Series of Discourses. By Tomas 
Wickes, Pastor of the First Congregational Chureh, Marietta, Ohio. New 
York: Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, City-Hall Square. 
1851. 


Tus is a series of twenty-seven sermons, in which the author endeavors to 
bring out and down to “ popular apprehension, the meaning of the Apocalypse. 
His object is so to develop the nature of the symbols employed in that sacred 
book, that all can judge for themselves whether he makes a right application of 
them in coming to his conelusions. He adopts Mr. Lord’s principle of interpreta- 
tion, though he arrives at different results on some important points. They who 
agree with the judicious book of Mr. Brown, on the Second Advent, which we 
noticed some time since, will not accord with Mr. Wickes’s views of the millen- 
nium. This is doubtless one of the m: iny expositions of the Apocalypse which 
are contributing, perhaps, to a correct understanding of its meaning: though 
when we sit down to read any of them, we are reminded of the remark of 
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Sealiger, that “Calvin showed his wisdom in declining to write an exposition of 
the Apocalypse ;” and, when we rise from the perusal, we are not fully convinecd 
that Sealiger was not right, and that all other writers might not wisely have fol- 
lowed Calvin’s example. 


The Star of the Wise Man: being a commentary on the second chapter of St. 
Matthew. By Ricnwarp Cuenevix Trencu, B.D. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 
1850. 16mo. pp. 116. 


WE always read the works of this author with great pleasure. He unites a 
familiarity with the writings of the Fathers with an intimate acquaintance with 
the modern critics, and presents the results of his learning in an agreeable and 
winning style, while he never forgets to mellow his compositions by a strain of 
graceful and earnest pious feeling. The chapter which is the subject of this 
work is a fine subject for his pen. We regret only that he has not tried upon it 
his powers of severe and learned criticism. The volume is, however, instructive 
and interesting. 





P. S.—We learn by a communication in the Boston Traveller, (July 22d), and 
from other sources, that certain remarks in a literary notice of Agassiz and 
Gould’s Zoology, published in our May number, involve matters of a personal 
nature. We beg leave to say that we were not aware of the fact, and that if we 
had been, we should not have published that part of the notice. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WE have found it difficult to notice works which are published in successive 
numbers. We shall hereafter merely report the progress of such publications, 
after we have once informed our readers of the character of the work. There 
are also some books which, either from being well known, or for other reasons, 
do not require an extended notice ; these we shall place under the present head, 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; or Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the 

History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Indepen- 

dence. By Benson J. Lossixc. With six hundred Engravings on wood, by 

Lossing and Barrett, chiefly from original sketches by the author. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. Nos, 1-17. 

Every additional number only convinces us more and more, of the great and 
permanent value of this work. 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century: On the plan of the author’s 
“Compendium of English Literature,” and supplementary to it. Designed for 
college and advanced classes in schools. By Cuaries D. CLEVELAND. Phila- 
delphia: E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth Street. 1851. pp. 738. 

The selections in this volume are all good, and the account of the several 
writers well drawn up. We cheerfully commend the volume to the attention of 
teachers and others. 


Popular Anatomy and Physiology, adapted to the use of students and general 
readers. By T. S. Lampert, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. With 
one hundred and fifty wood-cuts and beautiful lithographic descriptive illustra- 
tions. Portland: Sanborn and Carter. New York: Leavitt and Co. New 
Haven: A. H. Maltby. 1851. pp. 407. 
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Practical Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology: Hygiene, and Therapeuties. By 
Pror. T. S. Lampert. fllustrated by five colored plates and over one hun- 
dred wood engravings. Portland: Sanborn and Carter. New York: Leavitt 
and Co. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 1851. pp. 258. 

The title page of these works gives a sufficiently good idea of their contents. 
They appear to be well adapted to the end in view, and we understand they have 
been introduced into several schools. 

Greek Ollendorff ; being a progressive exhibition of the principles of the Greek 
Grammar: designed for beginners in Greek, and as a book of exercises for 
Academies and Colleges. By Asanet C. Kenprick, Professor of the Greek 
language and literature in the University of Rochester. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 371. 

This seems to us in every respect by far the best book of the kind which har 
yet been issued. It deserves the attention of parents and teachers. 

The Exercise of Faith, in its relation to authority and private judgment. By the 
Rev. M. Manan, A.M., assistant minister of St. Mark’s chureh, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1851. 32mo. pp. 183. 

The author of this book has recently been elected Professor in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York. The curious reader may learn from this 
volume his position in regard to a point of much interest in his church. 

The Elements of Algebra, designed for beginners. By Exras Loomis, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of the city of New York, author 
of a “Course of Mathematies,” “ Recent Progress of Astronomy,” &e. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, 1851. pp. 260. 

We should judge this book to be very well adapted for beginners. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities with numerous Illustrations. By CHaR.es 
Antuog, LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, Reetor of the Grammar School, ete., ete. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. pp. 451. 

This, we have no doubt, will be found a useful work. 

History of Josephine. By Joux S.C. Assort. With Engravings. New York : 
Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. pp. 328. 

History of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By Jacos Assotr. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. pp. 318. 

We have heretofore expressed our high estimate of this series of histories. 
We need do no more now than announce the publication of these two volumes. 
Oration pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 

July 17, 1851. By Wittram B. Spracue,D.D. Albany: Gray, Sprague and 

Co. 1851. 

This oration is written with the same refinement of taste which characterizes 
all Dr. Sprague’s productions. 

Naomi ; or the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J.B. Wess. First American, 
from the ninth London edition. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 422. 


A Book of Romances, Lyrics and Songs. By Bayarv Taytor. Boston: 

Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1852. pp. 153. 

We received this well printed volume too late to enable us to prepare a notice 
of it for the present number. 

For the same reason we omit to mention a few other books which we have 
received. 














CONTENTS OF 


A. 


Adams’ Appleton’s Mechanic's Magazine 
and Engineer’s Journal, noticed, 318. 
Adams’ Elements of Christian Science, 

noticed, 619. 

Aguilar Grace, Women of Israel, noticed, 
151. 

“American Almanac for 1851, noticed, 149. 

American Character, the Puritan Element 
in, 531. 

Puritan Element in the American Charac- 
ter; The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, History and 
Genealogy of the Davenport Family, 
reviewed, 531. Pride of Ancestry, re- 
marks upon, 532. New England knows 
her origin; its character, 533. Traits 
of the national character in which the 
Puritan element is seen, confidence in 
the nation’s destiny, and yet a vigorous 
application of means to attain the de- 
sired end, 536. Spirit of adventure and 
love of home, 538. The principle of 
Conservatism combined with that of 
reform, 539. A jealousy of encroach- 
ments against freedom, and yet a spirit 
of submission to law, 541. 

Amusements ; A plea for amusements. By 
Frederic W. Sawyer, 315. Rest, diver- 
sion, recreation defined, 316. Amuse- 
ments defined, 347. Are they Scrip- 
tural / 318. Their expense, their moral 
character, 350. Objections answered, 
351. Laws and rules of recreation, 
355. 

Andrews, E. A.; His 
Lexicon, noticed, 144. 

Appleton’s Dictronary of Mechanics, noticed, 
625. 

Arnold’s History of Rome, noticed, 623. 

Atwater’s Concio ad Clerum, noticed, 618. 


B. 


Latin-English 


Baldwin, Hon. Simeon, sketch of the life 
and character of, 426. Parentage and 
early life, 427. Residence and study 
with his brother, Rev. Ebenezer Bald- 
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win, of Danbury, 427. Character of 
his brother, 428; his death, 429. Mr. 
B.’s college life, 430; his public life, 
131 ; his domestic life, 432 ; his religious 
life, 432; his intellectual and moral 
qualities, 438 ; his death, 437. 

Baptized children, relation of to the church. 
Hall on Baptism, reviewed, 372. De- 
pendence of the race on the conduct of 
the first pair, 373. Welfare of children 
dependent on the conduct and character of 
parents, 374. Their power to mould the 
character of children, 375. The Abra- 
hamic covenant. What was it? Is it 
still in force? Its import in relation to 
baptized children, 376-382. Objections 





answered, 382. Importance of revived 
interest in this subject, 384-388. 

Bards of the Bible; by George Gilfillan, 
reviewed, 198. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac. The works of Isaac 
Barrow, D.D., &c., reviewed, 498. In 
what class of thinkers and writers is 
Barrow, 499. Will not be liked by 
dialecticians, or those of the directly op- 
pesite tendency, or those who love the 
modern smart style, 499-502. He is 
distinguished by his great copiousness, 
502. Absence of prettiness or con- 
scious beautifying of style, 503; by his 
courage, in thought and in speech, 505, 
510. 





Bartlett, W. H. C., LL.D. ; Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, noticed, 158. 

Benevolence, Systematic. The Divine Law 
of Beneficence ; by Rev. Parsons Cooke. 
Zaccheus, or the Scriptural Plan of 
Benevolence ; By Rev. Samuel Harris. 
The Mission of the Church, or System- 
atic Benevolence : By Rev. E. A. Law- 
rence. Reviewed, 14. Forty-first re- 
port of the A. B. C. F. M., table of re- 
ceipts, increase of, during its whole 
existence ; little advance in the last ten 
years, 14. Is the Christian public less 
interested in missions? 16. Necessity 
of a systematic plan, 18. The bearing 
of the works reviewed on this point, 
19. A more comprehensive discussion 





desirable, 21. Relation between the 
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use of wealth and religious prosperity, | 
2-28. 

Bigelow. Jamaica in 1850, noticed, 155. 

Brown on the First Epistle of Peter. Ex- | 
pository Discourses on First Peter; by | 
John Brown, D.D., reviewed, 242. The 
work characterized, 244. Requisites of 
expository preaching, 247. It should | 
have unity, 247; should be historical, | 
249; and practical, 252. Advantages 
of expository preaching, 254-261. 

Brown, Rev. David ; his Second Coming 
of Christ, noticed, 152. 

Brown, Rev. John, D.D., on the First Epis- 
tle of Peter, reviewed, 243. 

Brown University; President Wayland’s 
report to the Corporation, reviewed, 
110. 

Buttman’s Greek G 


7rammar, noticed, 459. 
C. 


Campbell?’s Age of Gospel Light. The 
Age of Gospel Light; or the Immor- 
tality of man only through Christ. By | 
Z. Campbeil, reviewed, 544. The book 
teaches that the good are made immor- 
tal and the wicked are annihilated, 545. 
Is death, according to the Scriptures, 
an extinction of existence? This ques- 
tion discussed, 545. Texts which | 
declare that some who have died are 
still in existence, and others which 
speak of the existence of man after | 
death; Mr. Campbell’s explanation of | 
them, examined, 516-553. 

Campbell, Life and Writings of. His Life 
by Beattie, and his poetical works, re- | 
viewed, 261. Sketch of wy 

| 


life, 262; his parentage, 263; birth, 
boyhood and university life, 264-266. 
Pleasures of Hope, written when, 267 ; 
His residence at 
Gertrude of Wyoming, 
277. Residence in London, 280. Camp- 
bell, the founder of the London Uni- 
versity, 281. Death of his wife, 282. | 
His zeal in behalf of Poland, 283. His | 
lyric poems, of the first rank, 285. His | 
' 


characterized, 271. 
Sydenham, 273. 


death, 289. 
Caucasus. Circassia ; or a Tour to the 
Caucasus ; by G. L. Ditson, reviewed, 
88. Object of the article to give an | 
account of the Circassian nations, and 
of the war among them, 90. Their | 
country, 90 ; its inhabitants, their tribes 
and popula’ ion, 92; their languages, 
93; their religions, their politic al 
institution, 97. Degree of civilization 
and natural characteristics, 100. Origin | 


96: 


INDEX. 
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and account of their war with Russia, 
101-109. 

Chapin, Rev. Aaron L. 
Address, reviewed, 110. 

Christian Civilization; Physical Science 
and the Useful Arts related to, 481. 

Christianity revived in the East, §c. 
H. G. O. Dwight, noticed, 153. 

Christ in Theology ; by Horace Bushnell, 
D.D., noticed, 310. 

Christ’s Second Coming; Will it be pre- 
millennial? by Rev. David Brown, no- 
ticed, 152. 

Cobbin, Rev. Ingraham; the Illustrated 
Domestic Bible, noticed, 156. 

Collegiate Education, Reforms in ; Reports 
and Addresses of Presidents Wayland, 
Woolsey, Mahan, and Chapin, reviewed, 
110. Question discussed. Has the sys- 
tem of education in the New England 
Colleges generally (as alleged respect- 
ing that of Brown University) failed 
of a support from students, and to give 
the education required by the times; 
the arguments of President Wayland on 
this point considered, 113-128. The 
new system proposed by President 
Wayland ; the advantages claimed for 
it considered, 128-137. Miscellaneous 
criticisms on Pres. W.’s report, 137-144. 

Colonization, African, and steamships to 
Liberia discussed, 70 

Cooke, Rev. Parsons; the divine law of 
beneficence, reviewed, 14 

Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics, 
ticed, 623. 

Congar Obadiah; H. T. Cheever’s auto- 
biography and memorials of, noticed, 
466. 


His Inaugural 


By 


no- 


D. 
Hon. David; sketch of the life 


296. His parentage 


Daggett, 
and char acte r of, 


and early life, 298. Academical and 
seasonal course of study, 297. His 
political offices and service, 300. His 


eminence, 301. Analysis of his intel- 
lectual character, 302. His social and 
domestic life, 305. His religious life 
and character, 306. 

Dana, Richard Henry ; Poems and Prose 
Writings, reviewed, 28. His language 
chiefly Saxon, 29. Familiarity with 
early English writers, 30. Musical 


flow and cadence in prose, 31. His 
sincerity, 31. Melancholy tone, 32. 
True perceptior. of inanimate nature 


Strong moral 


and outward changes, 33. 
impression, 34. 
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Davidson, Rev. Dr. Samuel ; his Introduce | 
tion to the New Testament, reviewed, 
35. 

Davis’s Half Century, noticed, 311. 

Devotional Sacred Music of America, no- 
ticed, 317. 

Dickinson, Richard W.; His Responses 
from the Sacred Oracles, or the Past in 
the Present, noticed, 155. 

Ditson, G. L., Circassia; reviewed, 88. 

Divine Government, Method of ; by Rev. 
James McCosh, noticed, 151. 

Domestic Architecture, Architecture of Coun- 
try houses, §c.; by A. J. Downing, re- 
viewed, 57. Relation of material to 
spiritual life, 58. Greater attention to 
domestic architecture, 60. Architecture 
becoming a profession, 62. Account of 
Mr. Downing’s book, 64-70. 

Downing, A. J.; The Horticulturist and 
Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste, 
noticed, 158. 

Downing, A. J.; Architecture of Coun- 
try Houses, reviewed, 57. 

Dwight’s Discourses, with a Memoir, no- 
ticed, 621. 

Dwight, H. G. O.; Christianity in the 
East, noticed, 153. 


E. 


Ecclesiastes ; Prof. M. Stuart’s Commen- 
tary on, noticed, 471. 

Egypt, the Monuments of ; by Francis L. 
Hawks, reviewed, p. 1. Object of the 
work, 4. Mode of argument, case of 
Joseph, 5-9. Providential agency in 
preserving these monumental confirma- 
tions of the Bible, 11-13. Other bear- 
ings of the subject, 13. 

Endless Punishment, a result of character ; 
Letter to a youngclergyman. Life and 
correspondence of John Foster, re- 
viewed, 186. Foster’s error in regard- 
ing future punishment an arbitrary in- 
fliction, 186. Ruin necessarily results 
from a sinful character, this argued and 
illustrated, 187-197. 

English Grammar ; The English language 
in its elements and forms, with a his- 
tory of its origin and development. By 
William C. Fowler, noticed, 153. 

Everett, Edward; Orations and Speeches 
on various occasions, reviewed, 44. Their 
variety, 46. Extent and variety of 
knowledge communicated in an unpre- 
tending and practical manner, 46. 
Moral feeling,47. Progressive and yet 
conservative, 48. Graceful and elo- 
quent, 49. Important contribution to 
the history of the country, 51. 
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F. 


Florida ; Hernando de Soto’s Conquest of. 
By Theodore Irving, noticed, 468. 

Fowler, Wm. C. ; His English Grammar, 
noticed, 153. 


G. 


Gilfillan, George ; The Bards of the Bible, 
reviewed, 198. 

Greece; Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece. By William Mure, 
of Caldwell, reviewed, 161-186. 

Green’s History and Geography of the 
Middle Ages, noticed, 317. 


H. 


Harris, Rev. Samuel. Zaccheus, or the 
Scriptural plan of Benevolence, review- 
ed, 14. 

Hawks, Francis, D.D., LL.D. The Mon- 
uments of Egypt, reviewed, 1. 

Health and Disease. Works of Dr. Moore, 
Dr. Howe, Prichard and George Combe, 
reviewed, 223. Dignity of the Body— 
Laws respecting it which cannot be 
transgressed with impunity, 223. 
Health, the law ; Disease, results from 
violation of law, 224. Duties of pa- 
rents respecting health of children, 226. 
The mortality among children, its causes, 
229. Insanity, its increase and its 
causes, 232. Health and training of 
women, 235. Overtasking a cause of 
disease, 237. Restatement of Positions 
taken in this article, 242. 

Health. Report of a general plan for the 
promotion of public and personal health 
by the Massachusetts Commissioners, 
noticed, 465. 

Henry’s Life and Times of Calvin, noticed, 
621. 

Hildreth’s History of the Constitution of 
the United States of America from the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution to 
end of the sixteenth Congress, noticed, 
472, 625. 

Hollister, G.H. His Mount Hope, no- 
ticed, 475. 

Hugh Miller's Old Red Sandstone, and 
Footprints of the Creator, noticed, 315. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, noticed, 623. 

Huntington, D. General View of the Fine 
Arts, Critical and Historical. noticed,157. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science, noticed, 315. 


I. 


Ik. Marvel’s Reveries of a Bachelor, no- 
ticed, 318. 
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India and the Hindoos ; by F. De W. Ward, } 
noticed, 154. 

India, two years in Upper; by John C. 
Lowrie, noticed, 155. 

Trish Confederates; by H. M. Field, no- 
ticed, 474. 


J. 





Jamaica in 1850; by John Bigelow, no- 


ticed, 155. 


K. 


King, Hon. T. Butler ; Letter on African 
Steamships, reviewed, 70. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustration; noticed, | 
627. | 

Kitto’s Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 


rature, noticed, 627. 


L. 


Lawrence, Rev. Edward A. The Mission 
of the Church or Systematic Benexo- 
lence, reviewed, 14. 

Le ybur n. Rev. John ; Soldier of the Cross: | 
A practical exposition of Ephesians, | 
6: 10, 18, noticed, 156. 

Liberia; First Annual Report of the 
Trustees of Donations for Education in, 
noticed, 461. 

Liberia. Steamships to Libe ria, African 
Colonization ; Report of Congressional 
Naval Committee and Letter of Hon. 
T. Butler King, reviewed,70. Account 
of the proposed plan, 71. Reasons in 
favor of the enterprise, 73. Makes the 
military marine serve commerce, 73. 
Steam Navy of Great Britain, 74. Ne- 
cessity of Steam Navy for this country, 
in order for successful commerce and 


naval defense, 75. Influence of African 
steamships on commerce with Africa, 
78. Its influence to promote coloniza- 
tion, 81. Unnecessary afid disastrous 
contlict between the colonization and 
anti-slave ry societies, S6. 

Lincoln’s Horace, noticed, 317. 

Literary Notices, 144-158, 310-319, 459- 
475, 616-629. 

Lord’s Epo h of Creation ; The Epoch of 
Creation. The Scriptural doctrine con- 
trasted with the geological theory ; by 
Eleazar Lord, reviewed, 510. The 
work belongs to an earlier period, 510. 
The Bible and Nature, two great fields 
of investigation, to be looked on as dis- 
tinct and as related to each other, 511. 
Revelation and Science should be 
studied with reference to the sind of 


j 


truth which they teach and according to 
their point of view, 512. No need of 
haste and over-anxiety about harmo- 
nizing them, 213. The main propo- 
sitions of the book examined, viz.: the 
Scriptures must mean that the world 
was created in six natural days, and su- 
pernatural causes could have produced 
those appearances which have led to a 
belief of the great antiquity of the 
earth, 515-531. : 

Louisiana ; Gayarre’s Colonial History 
and Romance of, noticed, 471. 

Lowrie, John C.; Two years in Upper 
India, noticed, 155. 


M. 


Mahan, Asa; His University report, re- 
viewed, 110. 

Mayhew’ s London Labor and London Poor, 
noticed, 624. 

McCosh, Rev. James ; His method of Di- 
vine government, noticed, 151. 

Mac Farlane, Robert ; History of propel- 
lers and steam navigation ; with biogra- 
phical sketches of early inventors, no- 
ticed, 157. 

Memoir of Adoniram Judson, noticed, 626. 

Memoir of Bickersteth, noticed, 627 

Memoir of Hewitson, noticed, 626, 

Middlebury College; Addresses and pro- 
ceedings at the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion, noticed, 157. 

Military Orders ; Various works review- 
ed, 388. Hospitallers, Templars and 
Teutonic Knights, their origin, 398. 
Their regulations, 391-395. Their pri- 
vileges, 395. Their wealth,399. His- 
tory of their power, from rise to fall, 
400-422. 

Mills’ Literature and Literary men of Eng- 
land, noticed, 625. 

Missions, Modern ; The results of, perma- 
nent ; John Foster on Missions ; with an 
Essay on the Skepticism of the Church, 
by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, reviewed, 
207. The decline of the earlier mis- 
sions, 208. Revival of Missions, 210. 
Grounds for believing that the success 
of modern missions will be permanent, 
211-223. 

Motherwell’s Posthumous Poems, noticed, 
625. 

Murdock’s Syriac New Testament, noticed, 
616. 
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Neander’s Church History, noticed, 622. 
New Testament, Introduction to ; by Samuel 
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Davidson, D.D., &c., reviewed, 35. The 
author, who, 35. Design of the work, 
36. Thorough discussion of prelimina- 
ry and critical questions, account of it, 
37-43. 

Greek and English Lexicon of ; by Edward 
Robinson, noticed, 146. 


) 


Peabody, Rev. A. P.; Christian Consola- 
tions, noticed, 157. 

Perkins, James H.; The memoir and 
writings of James Handasyd Perkins, 
edited by William Henry Channing, 
reviewed, 359. His early life, 359. 
Enters counting-house, his views of 
mercantile life, 360. Begins study of 
law, 362. Reasons for leaving it, 363. 
Editorial labors, 363. Unitarian cler- 
gyman, 364. Minister at large in Cin- 
cinnati, 365. His opinions on socialism 
and slavery, 366-7. Change in religious 
views, 369. 

Physical Science and the Useful Arts in their 
relation to Christian Civilization; The 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, review- 
ed, 481. Advantages of such abstracts of 
scientific progress, 482. Physical sci- 
ences and the useful arts often stig- 
matized as mechanical and mercenary, 
this refuted, 486. No welfare of the 
mass of the people without them, 487. 
Nor their civilization and Christianity, 
189. ‘The civilizing and Christianizing 
results of increased facility for travel 
and transport, 493. This scientific and 
economic progress essential to the per- 
manent conversion of the world, 495. 

Plank Roads ; W. Kingsford’s work, re- 
viewed, 290. Nature of a plank road, 
290. Cost, income and advantages, 
291. 

Principles of Zoology ; by Agassiz and 
Gould, noticed, 315. 


Q. 


Quincey’s De, Literary Reminiscences, no- 
ticed, 624. 


R. 


Railroad Enterprise, its Progress, Manage- 
ment and Utility; Various reports, re- 
viewed, 321. Obtaining a charter, 323. 
Interest dividends, 325. Bonds, floating 
debt, 326. Financial Agents, 326. 
Construction, 329. Management, 330. 
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Reports, 333. Profits, 335. Results, 
civil, commercial, and moral, 337. 

Rhode Island; Address before the His- 
torical Society of, by Elisha Potter, no- 
ticed, 474. 

Robinson, Edward, D.D., &c.; His Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament, noticed, 146. 


S. 


Stephens’ Farmer’s Guide ; The Farmer’s 
Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture: by Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., 
assisted by John P. Norton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of scientific agriculture in Yale 
College, reviewed, 553. Guide for 
American as well as English farmers. 
Mr. S. belongs to the exhausting class of 
writers, 554. Thoughts respecting the 
present condition and future prospects 
of the New England farmer, 556-564. 

Smith’s New Classical Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, Mythology, and 


Geography, noticed, 318. 
Be 


Trench on Miracles, noticed, 314. 
Tucker's Rainbow, in the North, noticed, 
628. 


Wa 


Venice ; The Stones of ; by John Ruskin, 
noticed, 473. 


W. 


Ward, F. De W.; India and the Hindoos, 
noticed, 154. 

Wickes on the Apocalypse, noticed, 628. 

Wide, Wide World ; by Elizabeth Wether- 
ell, noticed, 319. 

Wilson’s Church Identified ; The church 
identified, by a reference to the history 
of its origin, perpetuation and extension 
into the United States ; by the Rev. W. 
D. Wilson, D.D., Professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy and of his- 
tory in Geneva College, reviewed, 564. 
The author’s purpose to show the ex- 
clusive identity of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, with the church 
founded by Christ and his apostles, 565. 
How he attempts to do it, 567. The 
principles by which he is guided in car- 
rying out the plan, 568. Has he car- 
ried out his plan— has he applied 
his principles, has he proved his main 
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conclusion—these questions considered, 
569-578. Concluding comments, 579. 

Williams on the Lord’s Prayer, noticed, 
628. 

Williams, William R. ; 
gress, noticed, 156. 
Women of Israel ; by Grace Aguilar, no- 

ticed, 151. 
Woolsey, Theodore D.; His historical dis- 
course at Yale College, reviewed, 110. 
Wordsworth, William, Memorials of ; by 


Religious Pro- 
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Christopher Wordsworth, noticed, 472. | 
Wordsworth, William, Memoir of ; Memoirs | 
of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, | 


D.C.L. ;, by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, reviewed, 
583. The Lake Poets, 584. 
Wordsworth’s early life and education, 
585. His habit of rambling in the open 
air, its bearing on his poetic character, 
586. His University life, 590. His 
choice of poetry as a pursuit,594. His 
connection with Southey and Coleridge, 
596. His treatment by the critics, 598. 
His marriage, 601. His means of liv- 
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ing, 602. His friends, 603. His po- 
litical opinions, 607. His popularity in 
the last twenty years of his life, 611. 
His influence on the literature and minds 
of England, 614. 

World's Advance ; The Christian Retro- 
spect and Register: a summary of the 
scientific, moral, and religious progress 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: by Robert Baird, reviewed, 438. 
Errors, noticed, 440. Omissions, no- 
ticed, 442. Commended as a whole, 
443. The half century characterized 
by great events, 444. Frequency and 
importance of scientific discoveries and 
mechanical inventions, 445; applica- 
tion of steam, 446. Telegraph, stereo- 
typing, lithography, daguerreotyping, 
447-8. Mental activity in the masses 
of people, 449. Advance of freedom, 
451. Distinction of color and slavery, 
452. Reformatory movements, 450. 
Educational movements, 455. _Reli- 
gious progress, 456. 








